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WHERE LORD SALISBURY HAS FAILED. 


No one who has studied, with any degree of attention, the workings of 
the public mind on the political questions of the day, can fail to have 
detected a deep and growing dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
foreign affairs by the present Government. It is not confined to one 
party, for among Unionists it is scarcely less conspicuous than among 
members of the Opposition. Its gravity is shown by the fact that it 
has not shrunk from manifesting itself, both in the party Press and on 
the ministerial benches in Parliament. I am not noting this in any 
polemical spirit. "Whether justified or not, the discontent to which I 
allude is a fact which only the blindest partizanship will attempt to 
ignore. The Government itself is not insensible to it. That it has even 
caused some uneasiness to Lord Salisbury is shown by the unusually 
effusive letter of thanks he addressed a few weeks ago to the Working 
Men’s Conservative Association of Liverpool, in recognition of their 
vote of confidence and their disavowal of the censorious tone of the 
Unionist journals.’ 

What is the cause of this discontent? Lord Salisbury says, in the 
letter to which I have just referred, that it “has been exceptionally 
hasty and ill-informed.” I am afraid this is neither a convincing 
explanation nor a fair criticism. That the discontent is ill-informed 
in the sense that it does not know absolutely all—* tout savoir c’est tout 
pardonner ”—is no doubt true; but to say that it has been hasty in the 
sense that it has formed itself without justification, or even adequate 
knowledge, is itself a singularly precipitate judgment. On certain 
essential points the public has assuredly ample information, and these 
points relate not only to isolated acts of the Government, but to the 
scope of their policy and the consistency of their conduct. The public 
knows, for example, the main problems by which the Foreign Office 
was confronted when Lord Salisbury took office in the middle of 
1895 ; it knows what principles of foreign policy have been, and still 
are, professed by the Government; it knows precisely how Lord 


(1) Times, Feb. 14, 1898. 
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Salisbury has dealt with many of the problems he came in to solve. 
Hence it has ample means of judging the foresight, the skill, and the 
consistency displayed by the Premier and his colleagues. 

Let us see in detail what it is that the public knows on these 
heads. 

In a speech delivered at Liverpool last January Mr. Chamberlain 
prefaced a defence of the foreign policy of the Government with 
these words :— 


‘If I go on to speak of our foreign policy, I must admit that the position is 
a little difficult, because, in regard to foreign policy, it was impossible for us to 
anticipate international events, and therefore, it was not possible to lay before 
you, three years ago, definite lines of policy which were to be adopted by us in 
circumstances which nobody could foresee ; but although we could not tell you 
what we were going to do, I am not afraid to challenge your verdict on what 
we have done.” ! 


This is a statement to which Lord Salisbury’s epithet of the “ ex- 
ceptionally hasty and ill-informed” might not inappropriately be 
applied. As a matter of fact, very few new questions of the first 
magnitude have arisen in international politics during the last three 
years. Mr. Chamberlain himself dealt in his Liverpool speech with 
Venezuela, West Africa, China, Siam, Armenia, Crete, India, and the 
Transvaal. It does not seem to have occurred to him that, with the 
exception of the last two, all these questions were more or less angrily, 
but certainly definitely, open when the Unionist Government came 
into office, and that even in regard to India and the Transvaal there 
were already premonitory symptoms of coming troubles. It was, 
indeed, not only quite possible to lay down “ definite lines of policy ” 
with regard to the great majority of these questions in June, 1895, but 
it was one of the most urgent duties of the Government to so construct 
their foreign policy as to take full account of the opportunities and 
perils involved in all these pending problems. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the stages which these problems had 
respectively reached in June, 1895, were not such as to raise any 
unusual apprehensions or to necessitate any special precautions. On 
this point the public has ample materials for forming an opinion 
—materials largely supplied by the Government itselfi—and when we 
come to look at them, we cannot be surprised, if the view of the 
public is emphatically opposed to the suggestion I have anticipated. 

These are the facts: in June, 1895, the Armenian massacres had 
definitely reopened the Eastern Question. The Sultan had rejected 
the scheme of Armenian reforms drawn up by the Ambassadors, and 
Russia had rejected Lord Kimberley’s proposal for an armed inter- 
vention by the Powers, “either joint or separate.”? In the Far 

(1) Times, Jan. 20,°1898. 
(2)*** Turkey,”’ No. I. (1895), pp. 69, 70, 71. 
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East a situation menacing to British interests was rapidly developing. 
China and Japan had settled their differences in the Treaty of Shimo- 
noseki, and the three Powers—Russia, France, and Germany—had 
settled theirs with Japan by securing the withdrawal of the clauses 
relating to the cession of the Liao-tung Peninsula. The result 
was that British prestige in the Far East had received a severe 
blow, and China, where we have enormous interests, commercial 
and territorial, was at the mercy of a combination of Powers of 
whom two were politically hostile to us, and the third was our 
most strenuous and successful competitor in the industrial markets of 
the world. While the old antagonism with Russia was thus reviv- 
ing in both the Near and the Far East, we had open questions with 
France in Siam, Madagascar and Tunis, on the Upper Nile, and on 
the Middle and Lower Niger. France was hankering for further 
conquests in Siam and direct contact with our Indian north-eastern 
frontier. She was levying war on Madagascar, and the prospect of 
the annexation of that island was already assuming definite shape 
in the Gallic mind. She was negotiating for the extinction of foreign 
commercial rights in Tunis; she had sent an armed force on a 
mysterious mission to our sphere of influence on the Upper Nile, and 
from Senegal and Dahomey she had despatched expeditions to the 
hinterlands of our Gold Coast and Lagos Colonies. On the north- 
west frontier of India the Chitral question had revived the problem of 
the adequacy of our frontier defences against possible Russian aggres- 
sion. Finally in the New World we had difficulties with Nicaragua 
and Venezuela which threatened at any moment to bring us into 
conflict with the extending conception of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
United States. Here surely was sufficient material for forming 
“ definite lines of policy ” without speculating on future events. 

Now before we consider how the Government proposed to deal 
with these questions, and how they actually did deal with them, it 
is important that we should glance at them as a whole, and ascertain 
what was the main problem which confronted Lord Salisbury when, 
for the fourth time, he assumed direction of the Foreign Office nearly 
three years ago. There isa process known to photography which 
consists in bringing out the essential features of several photographs 
by superimposing them in one negative. If in the same way we 
make a composite picture of the political questions of June, 1895, 
we shall arrive at the problem of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. 
The outline shows us unmistakeably a growing conflict between Great 
Britain and the Dual Alliance. It shows us those two Powers 
engaged in a campaign against neutral markets in which we had, 
and still have, much at stake. It reveals probabilities of perilous 
quarrels, and finally it discloses in Germany a tendency to act with 

(1) May 10, 1895. See Brandt: Drei Jahre Ostasiatischer Politik, pp. 129-131. 
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our rivals rather than with ourselves, and hence warns us of a possible 
isolation in the event of our being called upon to defend our interests. 

Anyone who will carry his memory back three years, or will glance 
at the newspapers of 1895, will see that, without any elaborate ana- 
lysis, the public mind had fully grasped these perils of the inter- 
national situation. The Unionist Party had been not less quick to 
seize the drift of popular feeling. The present Government, in fact, 
took office in a blaze of Jingo eloquence. For some years previously 
Mr. Chamberlain had made the welkin ring with huzzas for “ our 
noble heritage” and halloos for Imperial expansion. Lord Salis- 
bury, who has always been more reserved on this subject, gave a 
formal adhesion to the extreme form of the new Imperialism, in a speech 
delivered at Bradford almost on the eve of the change of Govern- 
ment. Here is what he told his audience on that occasion :— 


‘*Many men have thought that we have expanded far enough. ‘ Let us draw 
the line,’ they say; ‘let us set up the temple of the god Terminus, and let us 
never go beyond it.’ But that is not the condition which fortune or the evolu- 
tion of the world’s causes has imposed upon the development of our prosperity. 
If we mean to hold our own against the efforts of all the civilised powers of 
the world to strangle our commerce, by their prohibitive finance, we must be 
prepared to take the requisite measures to open new markets for ourselves 
among the half-civilised or civilised nations of the globe, and we must not be 
afraid if that effort, which is vital to our industries, should bring with it new 
responsibilities of Empire and Government.” ? 


Though Lord Salisbury has been sparing of utterances in this 
vein since he has been in office, his colleagues have not exercised the 
same reticence. If there is one characteristic of their policy more 
than another upon which they have never tired of expatiating in 
public, it is that they have consistently aimed at the acquisition of 
new markets, and the preservation of the freedom of the old. In a 
non-Party speech at Wolverhampton, delivered before the Govern- 
ment was six months old, Mr. Curzon won enthusiastic cheers by the 
statement that “British trade was one of the most important of 
Foreign Office affairs, and that the security of the markets we already 
possessed, and the opening of new markets, and the protection of 
British enterprise all over the world ought to be one of the proudest 
tasks of British statesmanship.”* Nor did he lay this down asa 
mere abstract doctrine, for he added that, “‘ during the next six years 
to which the Government looked forward, opportunities would occur 
which would enable the present Foreign Office to do, perhaps, even 
more for British trade and traders than some of their predecessors 
had had time, or even opportunity to do.” This has been the note of 


(1) Foreign and Colonial Speeches. By the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. Lon- 
don, 1897. 
(2) Times, May 24, 1895. (3) Ibid., Jan. 16, 1896. 
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scores of speeches made by Ministers and Under-Secretaries during 
the last three years. It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon them 
further, because, in the first place, they are well within the public 
memory; and secondly, because their general effect has been summed 
up by one of the chief members of the Cabinet as recently as last 
January. The summary was thus given by Mr. Chamberlain in a 
speech at Birmingham :— 

‘* Our policy is, first, to defend our own possessions and our own colonies ; in 
the second place it is to open the new markets wherever it is possible; and in 
the third place it is to prevent the old markets from being closed against 


us, and from being transformed into the exclusive monopoly of some single 
state.” ? 


Of course, I have nothing to say in depreciation of these principles. 
On Lord Salisbury’s momentary plea for the assumption of new 
responsibilities in the half-civilised regions of the earth, I should be 
disposed, I must confess, to make some considerable reservations, 
but to the policy of protecting foreign markets which are now open 
against the monopolising designs of foreign powers, no one can 
reasonably object. Nor are the utterances of the Government on 
this subject noticeable on account of their possessing any element of 
novelty. They really embody a very old tradition of British foreign 
policy and one which has never been confined to a single political 
Party. All our wars with Spain and France at the very dawn of our 
Weltstellung were waged under its influence, and, as Mr. Rush has 
pointed out, Canning was inspired by it when he resisted the inter- 
vention of the Holy Alliance in South America by suggesting the 
Monroe Doctrine to the United States.2 The importance of its 
reassertion by the present Government consists in the exceptional 
emphasis with which they have pledged themselves to it at a time 
when the danger of its violation was more pressing, more sweeping, 
and involved more gigantic interests than at any previous crisis in 
our history. Hence the public have not taken the assurances of the 
Government for mere flowers of Jubilee rhetoric. They have re- 
garded them as indications of a fixed policy, the practical appro- 
priateness of which was revealed to them every day in the news- 
papers and in their own counting-houses. Their hopes have risen 
accordingly. 

Now I have shown what was the problem which engaged the 
Foreign Office when the present Government came into office, and I 
have shown how they promised to deal with it. In face of a clear 
and dangerous campaign against the open markets of the world in 
which we enjoy an enormous trade, they proclaimed their determina- 
tion not only to preserve the status quo, but to open fresh markets’and 

(1) Times, Jan. 31, 1898. 
(2) Rush: Zhe Court of London, 1819-1825, p. 411. 
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even to extend the area of the Empire. Have these pledges been 
fulfilled? Mr. Chamberlain says they have. In a speech delivered 
at Birmingham last November he made this remarkable statement :— 


‘It is time to see how much we have accomplished, and above all to see how 
far we have been true to the pledges that we gave when we were elected. That 
is a test which should always be applied to each Party in turn. Let us see how 
far we can stand it. I claim that, whether our policy be good or bad, whether 
you like it now or not, that, at all events, it is strictly and absolutely in accord- 
ance with the statements which we made tofyou when we asked you for your 
votes two years and a-half ago.” ' 


The only comment I need make on this claim is to tabulate the 
problems ot 1895, which involved questions of markets and cessions 
of territory and to set against them the solutions obtained by British 
diplomacy : 

1. Siam: Great sphere of influence created for France, including 
the valuable provinces of Battambang and Angkor. Cession to 
France, without consideration, of the British trans-Mekong portion 
of Keng Cheng. Guarantee of territorial integrity of, and “ equality 
of opportunity ” for traders in, Central Siam.” 

2. Madagascar: Island annexed by the French and market 
closed. British protest disregarded.® 

3. Tunis: Commercial treaty surrendered and eventual closing of 
market acquiesced in. No compensation.‘ 

4. Upper Nile: Cession to Abyssinia of a large slice of Southern 
Somaliland. Apparently the only consideration a most-favoured 
nation clause, and a declaration that the Emperor Menelik regards 
the Mahdists as “the enemies of his Empire.”°® Nothing done to 
stop the French from “ effectively occupying ”’ our sphere of influence 
on the Upper Nile, and their invasions officially ignored. 

5. China: Kiao-Chau seized by Germany and exclusive privileges 
acquired by her in Shantung. Exclusive privileges acquired by 
Russia in Manchuria. Germany declines to pledge herself that Kiao- 
Chau shall always remain an open port. China has agreed to open 
rivers to trade and a treaty port in Hunan, and has promised not to 
cede the Yangtse valley to any foreign power. 

6. West Africa: France has occupied, in defiance of treaties, the 
whole of the hinterland of Lagos, and a part of the hinterland of the 
Gold Coast, and threatens to exclude our trade. In face of this 
aggression we are negotiating. 

In brief, instead of expanding the Empire, we have ceded indis- 
putably British territory to France and Abyssinia; instead of “de- 
fending our own possessions and claims,” we have allowed the French 

(1) Zimes, Nov. 25, 1897. 

(2) ‘* France,” No. 2 (1896). (4) Treaty Series, No. 11 (1897). 

(3) ** Africa,’? No. 8 (1897). (5) Ibid., No. 2 (1898). 
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to invade and occupy immense regions, which we had proclaimed 
as British ; instead of “ preventing old markets from being closed,” 
we have given up the Tunis market, lost the Madagascar market, 
consented to the ear-marking of a large portion of Eastern Siam by 
France, and stood idly by while Germany and Russia have created 
spheres of influence in Shantung and Manchuria. Against this, the 
Government have to set a valueless promise from China not to alienate 
the Yangtse Valley, the prospective opening of a treaty port in Hunan, 
the opening of the inland waters of China to trade—the only really 
valuable gain that has been obtained—the rescue of Central Siam 
from the range of French ambitions, and the concession of most- 
favoured nation treatment by Abyssinia. Is it surprising that there 
should be popular discontent when this record is compared with the 
glowing promises made by Ministers ? 

But it is not only by this comparison of promises with results that 
public anxiety has been aroused. When the treatment of each 
question has been carefully looked into, grave doubts as to the fore- 
sight and skill of British diplomacy during the last three years have 
been engendered. Take for example the China question. There can 
be no doubt that Lord Salisbury altogether miscalculated the perils of 
the international situation in the Far East when he took the reins 
of the Foreign Office in 1895. Speaking at the Guildhall banquet in 
November of that year, he made a reference to that situation which 
recalls all the illusory optimism of his famous “large maps” 
speech on Central Asia in 1877. He said :— 

‘*We have had a year in which the Extreme East has occupied us very much. 
We followed with great interest the fortunes of the contest which has been 
waged there, but those matters have now passed away, and I hope peace has 
returned to those regions. I will only venture to express the hope that we shall 
not view what took place there, whatever it is, with unnecessary disturbance 
and alarm. I was much struck with the extraordinary sensation which was 
produced by some false news that appeared in the papers a week or two ago,' 
not because I thought the news of particular importance, but because I thought 


the opinion of my countrymen in regard to it a very noticeable phenomenon. I 
think we foreshorten time and distance.? 


It seems clear that, at the moment of making this speech, Lord 
Salisbury imagined the Far Eastern Question closed by the capitu- 
lation of Japan to the intervention of the Powers in the matter of the 
Liao-tung Peninsula. The idea of the Powers seeking important 
compensations for themselves, he derided in his heart as impossible. 
It is curious how strongly Lord Salisbury is possessed of that now 
almost obsolete British habit of under-estimating the enterprise of the 

(1) A rumour that Russia had concluded a Treaty with China, permitting her to run 
a railway to Port Arthur, and giving her a right of anchorage for her war-ships in 
that port. Times, Oct. 24, 1895. 

(2) Times, Nov. 11, 1896. 
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foreigner. Creditable to his patriotism it may be, but it does not 
make for good statesmanship. This habit of so measuring the 
abilities of our rivals as to regard all attacks which they may con- 
template upon us as likely, “ possibly, to interest a future generation 
of statesmen,” has had the effect during the past three years of 
enabling them to steal marches upon us in China and Africa. So far 
as the Far East was concerned, Lord Salisbury was speedily unde- 
ceived, for in the following year Russia obtained the concession of the 
Manchurian Railway with all sorts of exclusive privileges, while France 
and Germany made no disguise of their desire to follow suit. 

A great outcry is now being raised over the proposal of Russia 
to lease Port Arthur from China. Here, again, I am afraid British 
diplomacy is largely to blame. At one time Russia did not dream of 
getting so far West, her ambition being limited to an extension 
of her East Asiatic dominions to Northern Corea. It was there that 
she hoped to find an outlet on the ice-free ocean. We opposed her 
ambition, and, in 1886, when we occupied Port Hamilton, we com- 
pelled her to give a pledge to China, as the Suzerain of Corea, “‘not to 
occupy Corean territory under any circumstances whatsoever.” * After 
the war with Japan, and the liberation of Corea, that pledge obviously 
fell to the ground, for China had no longer the same right to hold it, or 
an interest to insist upon it. Had we been alive to the real nature of the 
Russian designs at that time we should have done well to have recog- 
nised this fact, and to have made it clear to Russia that we were willing 
to waive our objections to her acquiring a moderate slice of Northern 
Corea. This, it seems to me, would have disarmed her more ambitious 
designs. Instead of doing this, however, we actually played into her 
hands by declaring publicly that “ Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sider that the pledge given by the Russian Government is still bind- 
ing,’’® at the same time stating that, “so far from regarding with fear 
and jealousy a commercial outlet for Russia in the Pacific Ocean 
which should not be icebound half the year, we should welcome such 
a result as a distinct advance in this far distant region.” * 

We have only to look at the map to see that these two statements 
together constitute a direct invitation to Russia to acquire a port on 
the Manchurian or Liao-tung coast, and that if it were acted upon 
the whole immense hinterland of such a port would inevitably 
become Russian. Probably Mr. Balfour was consoling himself with 
the “ foreshorten-time-and-distance”’ theory. If so, it is only another 
instance of the Government’s fatal want of foresight. 0 

Again, look at the present crisis. The Government began with 
declarations which, as I pointed out two months ago, amounted to a 

(1) ‘* China,” No. 1 (1887), p. 38. 
(2) Statement by Mr. Curzon. Times, Parl. Rep., Feb. 21, 1896. 
(3) Speech of Mr. Balfour at Bristol. Times, Feb. 4, 1896. 
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Monroe Doctrine for China. What have they done since ? They have 
assented to the German settlement in Shantung, and they have so far 
acquiesced in the Russian designs on Liao-tung, that they have 
entered upon “Open Door” negotiations, based on the assumption of the 
early fulfilment of those designs. There is no probability that they 
will succeed any better in their “Open Door” policy than in their 
“Monroe ”’ policy. As for the concessions made to us by China, they 
are, with the single exception of the opening of the inland waters, of 
little value. China’s guarantee not to alienate any portion of the 
Yangtse Valley is indeed quite comic, after her shameless violation 
of a similar guarantee in regard to Keng Hung in 1895. The assur- 
ance respecting the permanent British tenure of the superintendence 
of the Maritime Customs, merely leads the way in a fresh campaign 
for exclusive privileges, in which other countries will certainly follow 
us. Moreover, neither of these concessions was necessary while our 
ability to defend our interests was what it is. 

Not less disappointing is the story of our negotiations with France. 
The almost entire one-sidedness of the Mekong agreement can only 
be accounted for by a desire on the part of Lord Salisbury to con- 
ciliate France. Why he should have wished to do this I will show 
presently, but the events proved that he completely miscalculated the 
disposition of the French towards us. The agreement was signed on 
January 15th, 1896, and at that early period of “ graceful conces- 
sions ” was hailed on all sides as a demonstration of an Anglo-French 
rapprochement. The joy, however, was short-lived. On March 26th 
France successfully opposed the grant of £500,000 from the Egyptian 
Caisse for the Dongola expedition. On April 10th she tried to put 
an end to our commercial rights in Madagascar without formally 
annexing the island. On May 30th she annexed Madagascar and 
closed the market against us, notwithstanding her distinct pledges to 
the contrary.1_ On December 28th she sent Lieutenant Bretonnet to 
seize the Lagos hinterland, and in the following February occupied 
Boussa, over which a British Protectorate had been proclaimed. And 
yet, seven months later, without any change in the attitude of France, 
we carried out the Tunis surrender. This transaction has been defended 
by Lord Salisbury, on the ground that the Regency was “ a bad life,” 
and that had we refused to abandon our rights they might have been 
extinguished for us by the annexation of the country. In other 
words, Lord Salisbury was afraid that the Madagascar perfidy might 
be repeated. I cannot disguise my unbounded astonishment at this 
argument. Surely the proper view of the Madagascar case was that 
it was a warning and not a precedent. Indeed, Lord Salisbury is in 
contradiction with himself, for he distinctly recognised this bearing of 
the Madagascar case on the Tunis negotiations in a conversation with 

(1) Africa. No. 8 (1897), p. 30. 
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the Italian Ambassador at the time when France claimed to set up 
her tariff in Madagascar as a necessary consequence of annexation." 
If Madagascar proved anything it proved the necessity of resistance 
in Tunis. 

The disappointing element in all these transactions is that, after 
having sacrificed so much, we are not a whit the better off. France 
is still making for the Upper Nile, and is strongly installed in our 
West African hinterlands. It is, of course, vain to speculate on the 
might-have-been, but I am strongly inclined to think that we could 
have obtained from M. Hanotaux the relinquishment of the hare- 
brained adventure on the Upper Nile in exchange for the trans- 
Mekong portion of Keng Cheng, and that the Tunis concession 
might have gone a long way towards buying France off the Lagos 
hinterland. As it is, those two questions have now brought us face 
to face with the grim possibility of war. And the prospect of a war 
with the Dual Alliance has not been rendered any the more alluring 
by the abandonment of Lord Rosebery’s project of a buffer state on 
the Mekong at a time when the security of our North-West frontier 
has become more than ever doubtful. 

This, I take it, is the evidence which has produced in the country 
that very considerable feeling of dissatisfaction with the foreign 
policy of the Government, which Lord Salisbury has characterised 
as “hasty and ill-informed.” It does not seem to me to bear out the 
Premier’s criticism. That on the whole no very great harm 
has been done I am willing to admit. The discontent, however, is 
not in proportion to the actual mischief, but to the very great 
disparity between promise and performance. Had there been no 
beating of the big drum, had there been a little less talk about our 
readiness for war,” had we been less emphatically assured that our 
isolation was due to choice and not to compulsion,’ the public might 
have been disposed to dwell more on the difficulties of a perilous 
situation, and on the cautious and conciliatory side of Lord Salis- 
bury’s statesmanship. But this has not been the case. Surrenders 
inexplicable in the light of the published versions of the Govern- 
ment’s policy have been made, and these have only thrown into 
greater relief its undeniable blunders and its many strokes of ill-luck. 
Even its best work has been spoilt by that pitiless ill-luck which 
invariably dogs those who blunder. There are few finer things in 
recent diplomacy than Lord Salisbury’s management of the Eastern 
Question, and no statesman was ever inspired by a loftier motive than 
that which actuated him in his negotiations with the United States. 
But, so far, both these branches of his work have been barren. The 
1) Africa. No. 8 (1897), p. 36. 

2) £.g., Mr. Balfour at Manchester. Times, Jan. 16, 1896. 
3) Mr. Goschen at Lewes. Times, Feb. 27, 1896. 
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evacuation of Thessaly, the autonomy of Crete, the guaranteed loan to 
Greece, are all Lord Salisbury’s achievements, but as yet they exist 
only on paper. It is the same with the Arbitration Treaty with the 
United States, only in that case the paper is already waste-paper. 

And while on the subject of ill-luck, I ought not to forget 
the cruellest of all the blows which have befallen the Cabinet. 
No ordinary foresight could have anticipated the Jameson Raid. 
That bolt from the blue is doubtless responsible for much of 
the floundering and wobbling of the last three years. Its sharp 
revelation of the Anglophobe tendencies of Germany, which Lord 
Salisbury seems to have disbelieved long after it had become manifest 
to humbler observers of public affairs, was probably at the root of the 
disastrous attempt to conciliate France, and of the misunderstood 
expressions of friendliness towards Russia. But though it was quite 
beyond the range of ordinary prediction, it is not unjustifiable to 
associate it with the frothy rhodomontade which is responsible for 
all that the Government has lost in the way of confidence and popu- 
larity. ‘My only crime,” said Mr. Rhodes the other day, “is that 
I sought to add a hundred thousand square miles to Her Majesty’s 
dominions.” Would he have tried this experiment under a government 
less magniloquently wedded to the expansion of the Empire ? 

In the foregoing pages I have described, somewhat uncompromis- 
ingly, what I take to be the causes of the dissatisfaction with which 
Lord Salisbury’s conduct of foreign affairs is regarded. I should like, 
however, to say here—in the face of many current ruamours—that the 
prospect of his retirement from the Foreign Office can scarcely be 
regarded with indifference by anyone who values the finer traditions 
of diplomacy. Mistakes, we all make, and they become unavoidable 
when the burden of work and responsibility is such as the Premier 
has lately assumed. But, whatever his mistakes, we cannot but admit 
that, in a world of new men, of infinite bounce and pettifoggery, Lord 
Salisbury is the one dignified figure. His experience, too, is un- 
rivalled, and he brings to us a whiff of that last great drama of 
European statecraft which unrolled itself at the Berlin Congress, 
when Europe was still the world. He embodies in a peculiar way 
the continuity of British traditions, for his patriotism and political 
idealism remind us of Canning, and his name and lineage evoke the 
moving memories of the two Cecils. When we criticise him to-day, 
it may, perhaps, be well to remember, that an Imperialist historian 
has traced the expansion of England to that Peace of Elizabeth, 
which was itself a long record of concessions, not always graceful or 
even honourable. Another Seeley may one day find that the Peace 
of Victoria, to which Lord Salisbury has substantially contributed, 
was not as dearly purchased as some of us imagine. 

Dirromaricus. 
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Tue most of the Irish country people believe that only people who 
die of old age go straight to some distant Hell or Heaven or Purga- 
tory. All who are young enough for any use, for begetting or 
mothering children, for dancing or hurling, or even for driving cattle, 
are taken, I have been told over and over again, by “the others,” as 
the country people call the fairies; and live, until they die a second 
time, in the green “ forts,” the remnants of the houses of the old 
inhabitants of Ireland, or under the roots of hills, or in the woods, or 
in the deep of lakes. It is not wonderful, when one remembers this 
nearness of the dead to the living, that the country people should 
sometimes go on half-hoping for years, that their dead might walk in 
at the door, as ruddy and warm as ever, and live with them again. 
They keep their hopes half-living with many stories, but I think only 
half-living, for these stories begin mostly: “There was an old man on 
the road,” or “ There was one time a tailor,” or in some like way ; and 
not with the confident, “ There was a sister of Mick Morans, that is 
your own neighbour,” or “It happened to a young brother of 
my own,” of the mere fairy tales. I once heard them called in the 
partly Elizabethan speech of Galway, “‘ Maybe all vanities,” and have 
heard many sayings like this of a woman at Inchy, “ Did I know any- 
one that was taken by them?’ Well, I never knew one that was 
brought back again.” Such stories have the pathos of many doubts. 
Numbers of those said to have been brought back, were children. A 
fisherwoman among the Burren Hills says: “ There was an old man 
on the road one night near Burren, and he heard a cry in the air over 
his head, the cry of a child that was being carried away. And he 
called out some words, and the child was left down into his arms and 
he brought it home, and when he got there he was told that it was 
dead. So he brought in the live child, and you may be sure it 
was some sort of a thing that was good-for-nothing that was put in 
its place.” 

And another woman among the Burren Hills says: ‘There was 
one time a tailor, and was a wild card, always going to sprees. And 
one night he was passing by a house, and he heard a voice saying, 
‘ Who'll take the child.’ And he saw a little baby held out, and the 
hands that were holding it, but he could see no more than that. So he 
took it and he brought it to the next house, and asked the woman there 
to take itin for the night. Well, in the morning, the woman in the 
first house found a dead child in the bed beside her. And she was 
crying and wailing, and called all the people. And when the woman 
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from the neighbouring house came, there in her arms was the child 
she thought was dead. But if it wasn’t for the tailor that chanced 
to be passing by, and to take it, we may know well what would have 
happened to it.” 

Sometimes a spell, like the spell of fire, even where used by accident, 
is thought to have brought the dead home, as in this tale, another 
Burren woman told a friend of mine :— 

“There was a man lived beyond on the Kinvara road, and his 
child died and he buried it. But he was passing the place after, and 
he’d asked a light for his pipe in some house, and after lighting it, 
he threw the sod, and it glowing, over the wall where he had buried 
the child. And what do you think, but it came back to him again, 
and he brought it to its mother. For they can’t bear fire.” 

Most of the stories are about women who are brought back by their 
husbands, but almost always against their will, because their will is 
under enchantment. 

An old man at Lisadell, in county Sligo, who told me also a number 
of tradition tales of the kind that are told generation after generation 
in the same words and in the same chanting voice, told me one tale, 
full of that courtesy between “the others” and the living which 
endures through all the bitterness of their continuous battles. 

His father had told him “ never to refuse a night’s lodging to any 
poor travelling person,” and one night “a travelling woman” or 
beggar woman, told him that in her place, a woman died, and was 
taken by “the gentry,” and her husband often saw her after she 
was dead, and was afraid to speak to her. He told his brother, and 
his brother said he would come and speak to her, and he came, and at 
night lay on a settle at the foot of the bed. When she came in, he 
laid hold of her and would not let her go, although she begged him 
to let her go because “she was nursing the child of the King.” 
Twelve messengers came in one after the other, and begged him to 
let her go, but he would not; and at last the King came himself, and 
said that she had been always well treated, and let come and 
nurse her own child, and that if she might stay until his child was 
weaned, he would send her home again, and leave, where they could 
find it, money to pay a debt of some forty pounds that “was 
over” her husband. The man said, “ Do you promise this on your 
honour as a King ?”’ and the King said, “ I do,” and so the man let her 
go, and all happened as the King had promised. 

They are brought back more violently in most of the stories, as in 
this story told to a friend of mine by a man at Cool: “And Tl 
tell you a thing I heard of in the country. There was a woman died 
and left her child. And every night at twelve o’clock she’d come 
back, and bring it out of the bed to the fire, and she’d comb it and 
wash it. And at last six men came and watched and stopped her at 
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the door, and she went very near to tear them all asunder. But they 
got the priest, and he took it off her. Well, the husband had got 
another wife, and the priest came and asked him, ‘ Would he put her 
away and take the first wife again?’ And so he did, and brought 
her to the chapel to be married to her again, and the whole congrega- 
tion saw her there.” When my friend asked if that was not rather 
hard on the second wife, he said: “ Well, but wasn’t it a great thing 
for the first poor creature to be brought back. Sure there’s many of 
those poor souls wandering about.” 

Those who are brought back are sometimes thought to bring with 
them unholy knowledge. A woman at Kiltartan says: “ There’s a 
man in Kildare that lost his wife. And it was known that she would 
come back at twelve o’clock every night to look at her baby. And it 
was told the husband that if he had twelve men with him with forks 
when she came in, they would be able to keep her from going out 
again. So the next night he was there and all his friends with forks, 
and when she came in they shut the door, and when she saw she 
could not get out, she sat down and was quiet. And one night as she 
sat by the hearth with them all, she said to her husband: ‘ It’s 
a strange thing that Leuchar would be sitting there so quiet with the 
bottom after bein’ knocked out of his churn.’ And her husband went 
to Leuchar’s house, and he found it was true as she had said. But 
after that he left her, and would not go back to her any more.” 

Sometimes the women themselves tell how they are to be brought 
back, but they have sometimes to be seized and held before they 
will speak, as though a human touch broke the enchantment, as in 
this story told by a woman at Gort. ‘ There was a woman beyond 
at Rua died, and she came back one night, and her husband saw her 
at the dresser looking for something to eat. And she slipped away 
from him that time, but the next time she came he got hold of her, 
and she bid him come for her to the fair at Eserkelly, and watch for 
her at the Custom Gap, and she’d be on the last horse that would pass 
through. And then she said: ‘ It’s best for you not to come yourself, 
but send your brother.’ So the brother came, and she dropped down 
to him, and he brought her to the house. But in a week after he 
was dead and buried. And she lived a long time; and she never 
would speak three words to anyone that would come into the house, 
but working, working all the day. I wouldn’t have liked to live in 
the house with her after her being away like that.” 

I heard a story from a man at Doneraill, in county Cork, of a woman 
who bade a man go and look for her in a certain fort, and told him 
to hold her, even though she would struggle to escape, and scream 
out, either because the enchantment would have returned again, or 
because she would not have “the others” think her willing to leave 
them. I have only heard one story of a woman who came back of her 
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own will, and without the help of anybody. A woman at Kiltartan 
says: “ Mick Foley was here the other day telling us newses, and he 
told the strangest thing ever I heard that happened to his own first 
cousin. She died and was buried, and a year after, her husband was 
sitting by the fire, and she came back and walked in. He gave 
a start, for she said, ‘ Have no fear of me, I was never in the coffin 
and never buried, but I was kept away for the year.’ So he took 
her again, and they reared four children after that. She was Mick 
Foley’s own first cousin, and he saw the four children himself.” 

The dead body was but an appearance made by the enchantment 
of “ the others,” according to the country faith. 

If the country people sometimes doubt that those they have seen 
die can come and live with them as before, they never doubt that 
those they have seen die constantly visit them for a little while. A 
woman at Kiltartan says: “It’s well known that a mother that’s 
taken from her child will come back to it at night, and that’s why a 
light is kept burning all night for a good while after a woman dying 
that has left young children in the house.” And I have even been 
told that a mother always comes to her children ; and because of the 
greater power of the dead, a dead mother is sometimes thought better 
than a living one. 

Another woman at Kiltartan says: “ Did the mother come to care 
them? Sure an’ certain she did, an’ I’m the one that can tell that. 
For I slept in the room with my sister’s child after she dyin’—and 
as sure as I stand here talkin’ to you, she was back in the room that 
night. An’ a friend o’ mine told me the same thing. His wife was 
taken away in childbirth, an’ the five children she left that did be 
always ailin’ an’ sickly, from that day there never was a ha’porth 
ailed them.” 

And another woman at Kiltartan says: “My own sister was taken 
away, she an’ her husband within twenty-four hours, an’ not a thing 
upon them, an’ she with a baby a week old. Well, the care of that 
child fell upon me, an’ sick or sorry it never was, but thrivin’ always.” 

Sometimes nothing but a chance is believed to prevent the dead 
being kept in the world for good. A woman at Sligo knew a Mayo 
man who was told to wait for his wife in a certain yard at night, and 
that she would come riding on a white horse, and would stay with him 
if he would snatch her from her horse, but the owner of the yard 
laughed at him and would not give him the key; while the terror of 
the husband did the mischief in a story told by an old man at Gorta- 
vena. “There was a man and he a cousin of my own, lost his wife. 
And one night he heard her come into the room where he was in the 
bed with the child beside him. And he let on to be asleep, and she 
took the child and brought her out to the kitchen fire, and sat down 
beside it, and suckled it. And she put it back then into the bed 
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again, and he lay still and said nothing. The second night she came 
again, and he had more courage and he said, ‘ Why are you without 
your boots?’ for he saw that her feet were bare. And she said, ‘ Be- 
cause there’s nails in them.’ So he said, ‘Give them to me,’ and he 
got up and drew all the nails out of them, and she brought them 
away. The third night she came again, and when she was suckling 
the child, he saw she was still barefoot, and he asked why didn’t she 
wear the boots? ‘ Because,’ said she, ‘you left one sprig in them, 
between the upper and the lower sole. But if you have courage,’ 
says she, ‘ you can do more than that for me. Come to-morrow night 
to the gap up there beyond the hill, and you'll see the riders going 
through, and I’ll be the one you’ll see on the last horse. And bring 
with you some fowl droppings and urine, and throw them at me as I 
pass, and you'll get me again.’ Well, he got so far as to go to the gap, 
and to bring what she told him, but when they came riding through 
the gap he saw her on the last horse, but his courage failed him, and 
he let what he had in his hand drop, and he never got the chance to 
see her again. Why she wanted the nails out of the boots! 
Because it’s well known they will have nothing to do with iron. 
And I remember when every child would have an old horse-nail 
hung round its neck with a bit of string, but I don’t see it done 
now.” 

The mother comes sometimes out of hate of the second wife or the 
second wife’s children. A man near Gort says: “ There was a little 
girl I knew, not five years of age, and whenever the second wife 
would bid her rock the cradle or do anything for her children, she’d 
just get as far as the bed, and lie down asleep. It was the mother 
put that on her, she wouldn’t have her attending to the children of 
the second wife.” 

A woman at Kiltartan says: “ There was a man had buried his 
wife, and she left three children; and when he took a second wife 
she did away with the children, hurried them off to America and the 
like. But the first wife used to be seen up in the loft, and she 
making a plan of revenge against the other wife. The second one 
had one son and three daughters. And one day the son was out 
digging in the field, and presently he went into what is called a fairy 
hole. And there a woman came before him, and, says she, ‘ What 
are you doing here, trespassing on my ground?’ And with that she 
took a stone and hit him in the head, and he died with the blow of 
the stone she gave him. And all the people said, it was by the fairies 
he was taken.” 

And a woman at Inchy says: “ There was a woman in Ballyder- 
reen died after her baby being born. And the husband took another 
wife, and she very young, that everybody wondered she’d like to go 
into the house. And every night the first wife came in the loft, and 
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looked down at her baby, and they couldn’t see her, but they knew she 
was there by the child looking up and smiling at her. So at last 
someone said that if they’d go up in the loft after the cock crowing 
three times, they’d see her. And so they did, and there she was, with 
her own dress on, a plaid shawl she had brought from America, and 
a cotton skirt with some edging at the bottom. So they went to the 
priest, and he said mass in the house, and they didn’t see so much of 
her after that. But after a year the new wife had a baby, and one 
day she bid the first child to rock the cradle. But when she sat down 
to do it, a sort of a sickness came over her, and she could do nothing, 
and the same thing always happened, for her mother didn’t like to 
see her caring the second wife’s baby. And one day the wife herself 
fell in the fire and got a great many burns, and they said that it 
was she did it. So they went to the blessed well of Tubber Mac- 
duagh; and they were told to go there every Friday for twelve 
weeks, and they said seven prayers and gathered seven stones every 
time. And since then she doesn’t come to the house, but the little 
girl goes out and meets her mother at a fairy bush. And sometimes 
she speaks to her there, and sometimes in her dreams. But no one 
else but her own little girl has seen her of late.” 

People indeed come back for all kinds of purposes. I was told at 
Sligo about four years ago of a man who was being constantly beaten 
by a dead person. Sometimes it was said you could hear the blows 
as he came along the road, and sometimes he would be dragged out 
of bed at night and his wife would hear the blows, but you could 
never see anything. He had thought to escape the dead person by 
going to a distant place, Bundoran I think, but he had been followed 
there. Nobody seemed to give him any pity, for it was “an old uncle 
of his own that was beating him.” 

Sometimes people come back out of mere friendliness, though the 
sight of them is often an unwholesome sight to the living. A man 
on the coast opposite Arran, in Western Galway, told afriend and me 
this tale as we were coming from a witch-doctor’s. ‘There was a boy 
going to America, and when he was going, he said to the girl next door, 
‘Wherever I am when you’re married, I’ll come back to the wedding.’ 
And not long after he went to America he died. And when the girl 
was married and all the friends and neighbours in the house, he 
appeared in the room, but no one saw him but his comrade he used 
to have here; and the girl’s brother saw him too, but no one else. 
And the comrade followed him and went close to him, and said, ‘ Is 
it you indeed?’ And he said, ‘It is, and from America I came 
to-night.’ And he asked how long did that journey take, and he 
said ‘three-quarters of an hour,’ and then he went away. And the 
comrade was never the better of it; either he got the touch, or the 


other called him, being such friends as they were, and soon he died. 
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But the girl is now middle-aged, and is living in that house we’re 
just after passing, and is married to one Bruen.” 

Many and many are believed to come back to pay some debt, for, 
as a woman at Gort says: ‘“ When some one goes that owes money, 
the weight of the soul is more than the weight of the body, and it 
can’t get away till someone has courage to question it.” 

A man who lives close to the witch-doctor says: ‘There was a 
man had come back from Boston, and one day he was out in the 
bay, going to Arran with £3 worth of cable he was after getting in 
M’Donough’s store, in Galway. And he was steering the boat, and 
there were two turf boats along with him, and all in a minute the 
men in them saw he was gone, swept off the boat with a wave, and 
it a dead calm. And they saw him come up once, straight up as if 
he was pushed, and then he was brought down again and rose 
no more. And it was some time after that a friend of his in Boston, 
and that was coming home to this place, was in a crowd of people 
out there. And he saw him coming to him, and he said, ‘I heard 
you were drowned.’ And the man said, ‘I am not dead, but I was 
brought here, and when you go home bring these three guineas to 
Michael M’Donough, in Galway, for its owed him for the cable I got 
from him. And he put the three guineas in his hand and vanished 
away.” 

Only those the living retake in their continuous battle against 
“the others,”’ and those “ the others”’ permit to return for an hour, 
are thought to come in their own shape ; but all the captives of “ the 
others,” according to some tellers of tales, return in a strange shape at 
the end of their unearthly lives. I have been told about Gort that 
nobody is permitted to die among “ the others,” but everybody, when 
the moment of their death is coming, is changed into the shape of 
some young person, who is taken in their stead, and put into the 
world to die, and to receive the sacraments. 

A woman at Kiltartan says: ‘“ When a person is taken, the body 
is taken as well as the spirit, and some good-for-nothing thing left in 
its place. What they take them for is to work for them and to do 
things they can’t do themselves. You might notice it’s always the 
good they take. That’s why when we see a child that’s good-for- 
nothing we say ‘ Ah, you little fairy.’” 

A woman near Gort says: “There was a woman with her 
husband passing by Eserkelly, and she had left her child at home. 
And a man came and called her in, and promised to leave her on the 
road where she was before. So she went, and there was a baby in 
the place where she was brought to, and they asked her to suckle it. 
And when she was come out again, she said, ‘One question I'll ask, 
what were those two old women sitting by the fire?’ And the man 
said, ‘ We took the child to-day and we’ll have the mother to-night, 
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and one of those will be out in her place, and the other in the place 
of some other person, and then he left her where she was before. 
But there’s no harm in them, no harm at all.” 

She said “there’s no harm in them” because they might be listen- 
ing to her. 

Death among “the others ” seems not less grievous than among us, 
for another woman near Gort says: “There was a woman going 
to Loughrea with a bundle of flannel on her head, was brought into 
the castle outside Roxborough gate to give the breast to a child, 
and she saw an old woman beside the fire, and an old man behind the 
door, who had eyes red with crying. They were going to be put 
in the place of people who were to be taken that night. “ The others” 
gave her a bottle, and when she’d put a drop of what was in it on 
her eyes, she’d see them hurling, or whatever they were doing. But 
they didn’t like her to be seeing so much, and after a little time the 
sight of one of her eyes was taken away from her.” 

A man who lives near Gort was coming home from a fair, “ And 
there were two men with him, and when three persons are together, 
there’s no fear of anything, and they can say what they like.” One 
of the men pointed out a place they were passing: ‘“ And it was a 
fairy place, and many strange things had happened there,” and the 
other “told him how there was a woman lived close by had a baby. 
And before it was a week old her husband had to leave her because 
of his brother having died. And no sooner was she left alone than 
she was taken, and they sent for the priest to say Mass in the 
house, but she was calling out every sort of thing they couldn’t 
understand, and within a few days she was dead. And after death 
the body began to change, and first it looked like an old 
woman and then like an old man, and they had to bury it the next 
day. And before a week was over, she began to appear. They 
always appear when they leave a child like that. And surely she 
was taken to nurse the fairy children, just like poor Mrs. Gleeson 
was last year.” 

And a woman from Kiltartan says: ‘My sister told me that 
near Cloughballymore, there was a man walking home one night 
late, and he had to pass by a smiths’ forge, where one Kenealy used 
to work. And when he came near he heard the noise of the anvil 
and he wondered Kenealy would be working so late in the night. 
But when he went in he saw they were strange men that were in it. So 
he asked them the time and they told him, and he said, ‘ I won’t be 
home this long time yet.? And one of the men said, ‘ You’ll be 
home sooner than what you think,’ and another said, ‘There’s a 
man on a grey horse gone the road, you'll get a lift from him.’ 
And he wondered that they’d know the road he was going to his 
own house. But sure enough, as he was walking, he came up wit’ 
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a@ man on a grey horse and he gave hima lift. But when he got 
home his wife saw he looked strange-like, and she asked what ailed 
him, and he told her all that had happened. And when she looked 
at him, she saw that he was taken. So he went into the bed, and 
the next evening he was dead. And all the people that came in 
knew by the appearance of the body that it was an old man that 
had been put in his place, and that he was taken when he got on the 
grey horse. For there’s something not right about a grey or a 
white horse, or about a red-haired woman. And as to forges, there’s 
some can hear working and hammering in them all the night.” 

Forges and smiths have always been magical in Ireland. S. 
Patric prayed against the spells of women and smiths, and the old 
romances are loud with the doings of Goibnui, the god of the smiths, 
who is remembered in folk-tale as the Mason Goban, for he works in 
stone as in metal. 

Another woman from Kiltartan says: ‘“ Near Tyrone there was a 
girl went out one day to get nuts near the wood. And she heard 
music inside the wood, and when she went home she told her mother. 
But the next day she went again, and the next, and she stopped so 
long away that her mother sent the other little girl to look for her, 
but she could see no one. She came in after a while, and she went 
inside in to the room, but, when the girl came out, she said she heard 
nothing. But the next day after that she died. The neighbours all 
came in to the wake, and there was tobacco and snuff there, but not 
much, for it’s the custom not to have so much when a young person 
dies. But when they looked at the bed, it was no young person in 
it, but an old woman with long teeth, that you’d be frightened, and the 
face wrinkled and the hands. So they didn’t stop, but went away, 
and she was buried the next day. And in the night the mother 
could hear music all about the house, and lights of all colours flashing 
about the windows. She was never seen again, except by a boy that 
was working about the place; he met her one evening at the end of 
the house, dressed in her own clothes. But he couldn’t question her 
where she was, for it’s only when you meet them by a bush you 
can question them there. I’ll gather more stories for you, and I’ll 
tell them some time when the old woman isn’t in the house, for she’s 
that bigoted, she'd think she’d be carried off there and then.” 

Tyrone is a little headland in the south of Galway Bay. 

Sometimes the “ old person ”’ lives a good time in the likeness of 
the person who has been taken, as in this tale, told by a woman at 
Ardrahan: “My mother told me that when she was a young girl, 
and before the time of side-cars, a man that lived in Duras married 
a girl from Ardrahan side. And it was the custom then, for a 
newly-married girl to ride home on a horse behind her next of kin. 
And she was on the pillion behind her uncle. And when they passed 
Ardrahan churchyard, he felt her to shiver and nearly to slip off the 
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horse. And he put his hand behind for to support her, and all he 
could feel was like a piece of tow. And he asked her what ailed her, 
and she said she thought of her mother when she was passing the 
churchyard. And a year after her baby was born, and then she 
died. And everyone said, the night she was taken was her wedding 
night.” 

An old woman in the Burren Hills says: “ Surely there are many 
taken. My own sister that lived in the house beyond, and her 
husband and her three children, all in one year. Strong they were, 
and handsome and good and best, and that’s the sort that are taken. 
They got in the priest when first it came on the husband, and soon 
after a fine cow died, and a calf. But he didn’t begrudge that if he’d 
get his health, but it didn’t save him after. Sure Father Leraghty 
said, not long ago in the chapel, that no one had gone to heaven for 
the last ten years. 

“* But whatever life God has granted them, when it’s at an end, go 
they must, whether they’re among them or not. And they’d sooner 
be among them than go to Purgatory. 

“‘ There was a little one of my own taken. ‘Till he was a year old, 
he was the stoutest and the best, and the finest of all my children, 
and then he began to pine, till he wasn’t thicker than a straw, but he 
lived for about four years. How did it come on him? I know 
that well. He was the grandest ever you saw, and I proud of him, 
and I brought him to a‘ball in this house, and he was able to 
drink punch. And soon after I stopped one day at a house beyond, 
and a neighbouring woman came in with her child, and she says: 
‘Tf he’s not the stoutest, he’s the longest.” And she took off her 
apron and the string of it to measure them both. I had no right to 
let her do that, but I thought no harm of it at the time. But it was 
that night he began to screech, and from that time he did no good. 
He’d get stronger through the winter, but about the Pentecost, in the 
month of May, he’d always fall back again, for at that time they’re 
at the worst. I didn’t have the priest in, it does them no good but 
harm, to have a priest take notice of them when they’re like that. 
It was in the month of May, at the Pentecost, he went at last. He 
was always pining, but I didn’t think he’d go so soon. At the end 
ef the bed he was lying with the other children, and he called to me 
and put up his arms. But I didn’t want to take too much notice of 
him, or to have him always after me, so I only put down my foot to 
where he was. And he began to pick straws out of the bed, and to 
throw them over the little sister that was beside him till he had 
thrown as much as would thatch a goose. And when I got up, there 
he was, dead, and the little sister asleep, and all covered with 
straws.” 

She believed him to fall under the power of “ the others,” because 
of the envy of the woman who measured him, for “the others” can 
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only take their prey through “ the eye of a sinner.” She dwelt upon 
his getting worse, and at last dying, in May, because “the others” 
are believed to come and go a great deal in May. 

Sometimes “the old person ” is recognised by the living, as in this 
tale told by another woman in the Burren Hills: “ There were three 
women living at Ballindeereen: Mary Flaherty, the mother, and 
Mary Grady, the daughter, and Ellen Grady, that was a by-child of hers. 
And they had a little dog, called Floss, that was like a child to them. 
And the grandmother went first, and then the little dog, and then 
Mary Grady, within a half-year. And there was a boy wanted to 
marry Ellen Grady that was left alone. But his father and mother 
wouldn’t have her, because of her being a by-child. And the priest 
wouldn’t marry them not to give the father and mother offence. So it 
wasn’t long before she was taken too, and those that saw her after 
death knew it was the mother that was there in place of her. And 
when the priest was called the day before she died, he said, ‘ She’s 
gone since twelve o’clock this morning, and she’ll die between the 
two masses to-morrow.’ For he was Father Hynes that had under- 
standing of these things. And so she did.” 

Sometimes “ the old person ” is said to melt away before burial. A 
woman near Cork says :—‘ There were two brothers, Mullallys, in 
Ballaneen. And when one got home one night and got into the 
bed, he found the brother cold and dead before him. And not a 
ha’porth on him when he went out. Taken by them he surely was. 
And when he was being buried in Kiltartan, the brother looked into 
the coffin, finding it so light, and there was nothing in it but the 
clothes that were around him. Sure if he’d been a year in the grave 
he couldn’t have melted away like that.” 

A woman from Kiltartan says :——“‘ There was a girl buried in 
Kiltartan, one of the Joyces, and when she was laid out on the bed, a 
woman that went in to look at her saw that she opened her eyes, and 
made a sort of a face at her. But she said nothing but sat down by 
the hearth. But another woman came in after that and the same 
thing happened, and she told the mother, and she began to ery and 
roar that they’d say such a thing of her poor little girl. But it 
wasn’t the little girl that was in it at all, but some old person. And 
the man that nailed down the coffin left the nails loose, and when 
they came to Kiltartan churchyard he looked in, and not one they 
saw inside it but the sheet and a bundle of shavings.” 

“The others ” sometimes it seems take this shape; a woman in the 
Burren Hills tells of their passing her in the shape of shavings driven 
by the wind. She knew they were not really shavings, because there 
was no place for shavings to come from. 

Even when cattle are taken, something or someone is put in their 
place. A man at Doneraill told mea story of a man who had a 
bullock that got sick, and that it might be of some use, he killed it 
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and skinned it, and when it was in a trough being washed it got up 
and ran away. He ran after it and knocked it down and cut it up, 
and after he and his family had eaten it, a woman, that was passing 
by, said: “ You don’t know what you have eaten. It is your own 
grandmother that you have eaten.” 

A man in the Burren Hills, says: “‘ When anyone is taken some- 
thing is put in his place, even when a cow or the like goes. There 
was one of the Nestors used to be going about the country skinning 
cattle, and killing them, even for the country people, if they were sick. 
One day he was skinning a cow that was after dying by the road- 
side, and another man with him. And Nestor said, ‘ It’s a pity we 
couldn’t sell the meat to some butcher, we might get something for 
it.’ But the other man made a ring of his fingers, like this, and 
looked through it, and then bade Nestor to look, and what he saw 
was an old piper that had died some time before, and when he 
thought he was skinning the cow, what he was doing was cutting the 
leather breeches off the piper. So it’s very dangerous to eat beef you 
buy from any of those sort of common butchers. You don’t know 
what might have been put in its place.” 

And sometimes cattle are put in the place of men and women, 
and Mrs. Sheridan, a handsome old woman who believes herself to 
have been among “ the others,” and to have suckled their children, 
tells many stories of the kind; she says: ‘‘ There was a woman, 
Mrs. Keevan, killed near the big tree at Raheen, and her husband 
was after that with Biddy Early, and she said it was not the woman 
that died at all, but a cow that died and was put in her place.” 

Biddy Early was a famous wise woman, and the big tree at Raheen 
is a great elm tree where many mischiefs and some good fortunes 
have happened to many people. Few know as much as Mrs. 
Sheridan about “the others,” and if she were minded to tell her 
knowledge and use the cure they have given her for all the mischiefs 
they work, she would be a famous wise woman herself, and be sought 
out, perhaps, by pilgrims from neighbouring counties. She is, how- 
ever, silent, and it was only when we had won her confidence, that she 
came of her self, with some fear of the anger of “the others,” and 
told a friend and myself certain of the marvels she had seen. She 
had hitherto but told us tales that other people had told her, but now 
she began : 

“One time when I was living at Cloughauish, there were two 
little boys drowned in the river there. One was eight years and 
the other eleven years. And I was out in the fields and the people 
looking in the river for their bodies, and I saw a man coming over 
the fields and the two little boys with him, he holding a hand of 
each and leading them away. And he saw me stop and look at 
them, and he said : ‘ Take care, would you bring them from me (for he 
knew I had power to do it), for you have only one in your house, and 
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if you take these from me, she’ll never go home to you again.’ And 
one of the boys broke from his hand and came running to me, but 
the other cried out to him, ‘O Pat, will you leave me!’ So then he 
went back, and the man led them away. And then I saw another 
man, very tall he was, and crooked, and watching me like this, with 
head down; and he was leading two dogs, and I knew well where he 
was going and what he was going to do with the dogs. And when 
I heard the bodies were laid out, I went to the house to have a look 
at them, and those were never the two boys that were lying there, 
but the two dogs that were put in their place. I knew them by a 
sort of stripes on the bodies, such as you’d see on the covering of a 
mattress. And I knew the boys couldn’t be in it, after me seeing 
them led. And it was at that time I lost my eye, something came 
on it, and I never got the sight of it again.” 

“The others’ are often described as having striped clothes like 
the striped hair of the dogs. 

The stories of the country people, about men and women taken 
by “the others,” throw a clear light on many things in the old 
Celtic poems and romances, and when more stories have been 
collected and compared, we shall probably alter certain of our 
theories about the Celtic mythology. The old Celtic poets and 
romance writers had beautiful symbols and comparisons that have 
passed away, but they wrote of the same things that the country 
men and country women talk of about the fire,—the country man 
or country woman who falls into a swoon, and sees in a swoon a wiser 
and stronger people than the people of the world, but goes with less 
of beautiful circumstance upon the same journey Etain went when 
she passed with Midher into the enchanted hills; and Oisin when he 
rode with Niam on her white horse over the sea ; and Conla when he 
sailed with a divine woman in a ship of glass to “the ever-living, 
living ones ” ; and Cuchallain when he sailed in a ship of bronze to a 
divine woman ; and Bran, the son of Feval, when a spirit came through 
the closed door of his house holding an apple-bough of silver, and 
called him to “the white-silver plain’’; and Cormac, the son of 
Art, when his house faded into mist, and a great plain, and a great 
house, and a tall man, and a crowned woman, and many marvels came 
in its stead. And when the country men and country women tell of 
people taken by “the others,” who come into the world again, they 
tell the same tales the old Celtic poets and romance writers told when 
they made the companions of Fion compel, with threats, the goddess 
Miluchra to deliver Fion out of the Grey Lake on the Mountain of 
Fuad ; and when they made Cormac, the son of Art, get his wife and 
children again from Mananan, the son of Lir; and, perhaps, when 
they made Oisin sit with Patric and his clergy and tell of his life 
among the gods, and of the goddess he had loved. 

W. B. Yeats. 
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Tue present condition of the state of affairs in Africa can hardly be 
said to be completely satisfactory. There! I am going to apply for 
a patent for the above statement, for I believe there is a fortune in it 
if sold at 2s. 6d. apiece. It is the one and only thing that anyone who 
loves a life of calm study, combined with domestic activity, dare say 
about that continent, and I am sure there are many people who would 
like to have something safe to say, people like myself who, though 
forced by circumstances to speak of Africa, yet do not enjoy contro- 
versy. 

If you think there is anything else that it is safe to say, try it, and 
see what happens, or take warning by the fate of others who have 
not confined themselves to the above safety sentence. I herewith give 
you my experiences. I did not confine myself to the above safety 
sentence when I published a brief, expurgated, and condensed sketch 
of observations made on the West Coast of Africa,’ but said a few 
words regarding the effects of superimposed white culture on the 
African native of those parts. I knew the danger of it at the time, 
and so I said them very carefully. I had, amongst other things, to 
state what had been the result of my own experiences of the effects of 
the liquor traffic on the African; I said that more carefully still, 
knowing well that the African is a most dangerous subject to speak 
on to the superior civilised mind, and that alcohol is another, and 
that when you are constrained to combine these two heady subjects 
and administer them to the superior form of the British conscience, 
you must expect explosions. Any observant reader of current litera- 
ture during the last few years must have observed, for example, the 
effect of the combination of these subjects on that great represent- 
ative of the superior form of the English mind, The Times, and seen 
how the contemplation of the liquor traffic with Africa gives rise to a 
feeling of great personal moral elevation, combined with a conviction 
of the iniquity and absence of high moral ideal in other nations and in 
persons, persons of a non-superior type like myself, and the Liver- 
pool traders. It is an impressive and doubtless improving pheno- 
menon, but it is one that leads to the darkening of counsel, and in its 
practical developments to red ruin in Africa. 

Well, in spite of all the care I used in speaking of the African 
and alcohol, I have brought down on myself a most distinguished 
Major, a Bishop, and a Medical Missionary. All able, energetic, 
literary men too, and every one of them in full going order. There- 


(1) Zravels in West Africa, p. 736. Macmillan. 1897. 
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fore let my fate be your warning, and if you speak of Africa, invest 
in the safety sentence above given. I myself must continue the con- 
flict, for,as the African proverb says, a man cannot sit and count 
cowries when he has disturbed a hornet’s nest—and in these pages I 
will attempt to deal mainly with the statements made against me and 
my observations by my fellow layman Major Lugard. I will not 
include The Times, although it is regarded by my adversaries as their 
great weapon, or ally, wherewith by the mere utterance of its awful 
name, I, and those with whom I agree, must be crushed as flat as 
botanical specimens. I beg to state I have the greatest admiration 
for The Times, and moreover, I owe it many debts of gratitude; for I 
always made a point, when on my extremely occasional visits to an 
English Government House, on the West Coast of Africa—the only 
sort of place in that country where you can get that newspaper—of 
securing copies and storing them, because when well wetted and 
beaten up into a pulp and mixed with gum, and then boiled gently in 
a pipkin, there is simply nothing equal to The Times for stopping 
cracks or holes in one’s canoe, which is, as Mr. Pepys would say, an 
excellent thing in a newspaper. But, on the other hand, I never met 
the apparition of The Times in its human form walking about the 
West African bush; and it does not say in its leading articles where 
it gets its information from. It may get it from the Sultan of Sokoto, 
the King of Benin, Moko, or Samory himself, or, as the Captain of 
the late s.s. Sparrow would say, “Again it mayn’t,” but from some 
one who has never seen a West African bush town in their lives. I 
do not know, so lef'em, and speak only of those gentlemen whose 
right to speak on West African matters I acknowledge and am 
acquainted with, and who have attacked my statements on the liquor 
traffic, namely: Major Lugard,’ Bishop Tugwell,? and Dr. Harford 
Battesby.2 I have delayed dealing with this affair for a month or 
so, mainly in order to see if any other adversary, fired by their 
example, would take the field against me, but so far I have not heard 
of another so doing. 

Now, before I deal with the statement of my adversary, I must 
state the position in regard to the Liquor Traffic in West Africa 
in so far as I am able. 

It seems to me that, apart from the superior element, the English 
public mind has a sort of tired feeling about the African. A feeling 
that it is really impossible to understand the creature that turns up in 
mission literature as a Simple Child of Nature, our Unsophisticated 
Brother, &c., and in newspapers as an Incarnate Fiend wallowing in 





(1) ‘* Liquor Traffic in West Africa.’’ Major Lugard. Nineteenth Century. Nov., 1897. 

(2) Niger Notes, Jan., 1897. No. XXXI. Marshall Brothers, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

(3) “ Liquor Traffic in West Africa.” C. F. Harford Battesby, M.A., M.D. 
Reprinted from Church Missionary Intelligencer. Dec., 1897. Published 13a, Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster. 
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blood, in Benin, Ashantee, and Dahomey, given to cannibalising 
round corners whenever the white eye is off him, and a lazy brute 
when the white eye is on. Therefore the English public mind just 
says most sympathetically to the mission party, “Oh, those poor 
blacks ! ” and to the other party, “ Oh, those horrid blacks!” and for 
the rest arranges a set of mental pigeon holes for African matters— 
ticketed missionary, anti-missionary, Government, anti-Government, 
and Stock Exchange; and then it goes away and busies itself with 
religious education in schools, the County Council’s goings on, or the 
latest murder, something that it really cares about, in fact. For Africa 
it really does not care a travelling whitesmith’s execration. It will 
be sorry for it some day, but of that anon. Thus it falls out that 
when anyone comes up out of Africa with observations that don’t fit 
any of these pigeon holes, that person is left to fight it out with the 
mission party, who are, as it were, left in charge of those pigeon holes 
by English public opinion, and who may be safely relied on to 
go for anyone it disapproves of, and give good sport. So poor 
“Tom all alone” has a time of it, and he usually leaves off bothering 
his head about saying things that only bring him into disrepute, get 
him misunderstood by nice “people, and give him a nasty brimstony 
sort of smell to Society; and he contents himself with making—in 
private life—blistering, scoffing remarks regarding the arid ignorance 
of England concerning all things African. 

Now I am a poor “Tom all alone,” and I don’t in the least like 
being regarded as a thing loose from Barnum’s or Blazes, yet I cannot 
join that gallant band seated on the seat of the scornful and sulk 
about what has been said regarding my observations on the liquor 
traffic in West Africa, because I go to that region as a collector of 
ethnological facts and the value of my work depends on my bringing 
home facts properly preserved—not damaged, bought second-hand, or 
faked-up facts, of any kind—and this liquor traffic set of observations 
that are being attacked by the anti-liquor traffic party, happen to be 
an important set from my point of view, because they bear directly on 
the nature of the African himself; they deal with that most important 
underlying thing—the question whether or no the African will stand 
or fall in the contest of contact with the White races. Indeed, it 
would be quite possible to fight out the question of the future of the 
African races on the battle-ground of the liquor traffic alone, if it 
were fought out on scientific grounds. 

There is, however, as fine a mixed fight as anyone could wish for 
being now fought over the liquor traffic in West Africa, but it is not 
being fought for the sake of scientific truth. Look at it and you 
will see a wirr-war of entangled combatants which it requires some 
care to sort out, because they all save one (myself) claim to represent 
morality and English interests. But a little care will enable you to 
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distinguish the rival armies: (a) that section of the mission party 
represented by the Committee for the Prevention of the Demoralisa- 
tion of the Native Races by the liquor traffic, whose President is the 

Duke of Westminster, and whose Secretary is the Reverend Grant 

Mills, and whose opinions are expressed in the press, “ more especially 

in The Times,” as Major Lugard feelingly remarks. ‘The leading 

warriors of this army for West Africa are Bishop Tugwell and Dr. 

Harford Battesby, and it has now secured a friendly chief in Major 

Lugard. (+) The Liverpool merchants engaged in the West African 

trade, who are represented by the Chamber of Commerce of that city, 

and who have in me a friend, but not a blessing; a skirmisher on 

whom they have to keep an eye in consequence of my habit of wor- 

shipping at foreign shrines, and shrines of which they disapprove. 

When I am discovered at this, by the enemy, and held up to scorn as 

unpatriotic, and such like, Liverpool disowns me to the World, and in 

its own press calls for “ that two-inch bamboo.” 

Now you may think that with these two great armies—the mission 
and the mercantile—with just one friendly unattached apiece; fighting 
a fight over two clear enough issues: 1. Does the liquor traffic 
demoralise the native West African? 2. Does the liquor traffic aid 
or destroy English trade? that with decent generalship the battle 
need not be in the confused state it is. This confusion, however, 
comes easily enough from both armies insisting on using the same 
banners—Morality, English interests, Native advantage—and each of 
them fighting with the same make of weapon. 

The sort of weapon that both armies love dearly are those things 
they call “authorities.” For some obscure reason they are both keen 
on an authority who is a Governor. Now your West African 
Governor, with two exceptions, is a kind of a boomerang, a weapon 
requiring skill to use successfully, for if you pick up a Governor, in 
the usual way carelessly, and hurl him at the head of your foe, he 
may split that head, but three times in five he comes back and knocks 
the legs away from under you. I will, in this restricted space, make 
no attempt to show which army has the greatest right to claim the 
use of the banners they both flaunt, but only wish to say this, that 
the anti-liquor traffic party have no true exclusive right to claim they 
and they only care about the native African’s prosperity and advance- 
ment in the scale of civilisation. For that prosperity is quite as dear 
to the mercantile army; no trader wants to kill his customers, and 
commercial intercourse is a most valuable factor in elevating the 
African to the rank of a citizen of the world. 

I now descend to the statement of my own position in this affair, 
which is that of an advocate of fair commerce between England and 
West Africa, alike in spirits as in cotton and other goods. 

In stating my case in favour of freedom of fair commerce between 
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the African and European, I only presuppose, regarding the liquor 
traffic part of that main affair, two things: (a) that alcohol is not in 
all its forms poison—mind, I do not say it is a necessity, because I 
think that is an open question ; (+) that the form in which alcohol is 
exported to Africa is not a necessarily poisonous form; because 
poisonous forms of alcohol exist just as poisonous forms of flour. Now, 
in regard to this important point, I only speak regarding the only 
region of Africa I know—West Africa. The form of liquor sold to 
natives in South Africa and East Africa may, or may not, be poison 
for all I know; all I can say regarding them is that the best thing 
for people interested in the question in those regions is to have their 
local liquor analysed : scientific analysts abound, their fees are reason- 
able, and there is no excuse, except funk, on the part of the liquor or 
anti-liquor party in those regions for not having the thing done. In 
regard to West Africa I did my best. The common published state- 
ment regarding the liquor exported there, when I was last on the 
West Coast, was that it was “raw alcohol” and poison. Particularly 
poisonous, I was informed, were the foreign spirits from Germany and 
Holland. This was an easily get-at-able thing; down there there 
was lots of foreign spirits, in England lots of analysts! so, in order to 
get at the truth, I secured specimens of the two kinds of commonly 
used foreign spirits in West Africa—Van Huytema and Peter’s 
brands '—and they were analysed, and the analyses I have published, 
so I need not dwell on them here. The result of them was to show 
these spirits were of good quality, low strength, and totally devoid of 
“poison.” I had, and have not now, the slightest financial interest 
in the affair; if the analysis of either brand had come out bad I 
should have published it just the same. I could not, however, do like 
a German critic on his nation’s gin did, send it to an analyst, and 
then, because it did not come out as a sort of liquid Hell, say: “ Ich 
liesz mir Branntwein aus Afrika kommen damit er hier untersucht 
werde. Es kénnte sein dasz die Untersuchung nichts Schlimmes zu 
Tage brachte—ich wiirde dann eben nicht den schlechten bekommen 
haben; das Urtheil iiber die schlechte Qualitat ist aber zu allgemein 
als dasz es ganz unbegriindet sein konnte.”’? 

I am constrained to quote this, because it is such a typical example 
of the method in which the controversy has been and is carried on by 
the anti-liquor party, a party which is not an entirely English one. 

I, of course, only chose to answer for the quality of the two brands 
I have had analysed, but all the other brands of liquor I have met 
with in West Africa have had two characteristics in common with the 


(1) See Travels in West Africa, for Van Huytema. Peter's analysis was sent by me 
to the Baptist Magazine; it was practically the same as the other—a wholesome but 
weak spirit. 

(2) Mission und Branntwein Handel. Adolph Woermann. Hamburg. 
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analysed brands, which makes me disinclined to believe in either their 
strength or poisonousness: (a) they will not preserve fish unless the 
spirit is constantly changed, and then badly; they won’t burn well in 
spirit lamps, most of them will not burn at all; (4) they have been 
repeatedly consumed by my followers, out of bottles in which fish 
specimens were soaking; or fish, spirit, and all have been taken and 
beaten up into what I was assured was an extremely excellent and 
appetising sauce to use with manioc, with no bad effects, except on 
my temper. 

Therefore, from these joint presuppositions; that alcohol is not neces- 
sarily bad for man ; and that the form of it exported to West Africa, 
in the words of the analyst, is of “ good quality but low strength” ; I 
beg to argue that the liquor traffic with West Africa is a part of fair 
commerce that should be dealt with on the same lines as other parts 
of fair commerce. 

Now we come to the question: Is fair commerce allowable between 
Europeans and Africans? This is the root question of the affair. 
We know from past history, some of it quite modern, that there 
exists a natural law, that weak ethnic stocks cannot stand intercourse 
with strong ones. 

Then we have a right to say, if the African is a weak stock, he 
will go off the face of the Earth, for intercourse between him and the 
white races, who are strong races, is a thing that it lies beyond 
human power to stop. The evidence of the anti-liquor party is all in 
favour of the view that he is a weak race, and that he cannot stand 
dealing as man to man in fair commerce with the white strong races. 
But the evidence of history, and statistics, and everyday fact, seems 
to me to point out that the African can do these things, hands down. 
Remember the African has traded with white races, to our certain 
knowledge, since 500 n.c.; he has traded with them before they took 
to cradling him and calling him infant; before the anti-anything 
phrase came into the sphere of practical politics. Again, a hundred 
years ago, we heard he would soon be merely a museum specimen in 
consequence of the slave trade. The population of Africa is vast and 
increasing, and the population of Africans in the United States is 
7,470,040, having an increase per cent. per annum, according to 
the last census, of 2°49, to say nothing of the enormous population of 
Africans in the Brazils and other South American States. These 
things, and many more like them, are not things a weak race could 
do, and they convince me that the African is not like the Polynesian, 
the American, or the Australian, stocks who have vanished, or who 
are vanishing before white races, for the African is not vanishing, 
although the treatment he has been subjected to has been more trying 
and more long continued than that which the aforesaid races have 
facel away uncer. Mind you, I am not saying that the African is 
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the moral, mental and physical equal, superior or inferior, to the 
white or other races; nor am I advocating his being in any manner 
whatsoever unjustly dealt by. I am only saying the African is a 
strong race, a steadily increasing race, and one of the great World races 
of the future; and that being such, he will come on all the quicker 
and all the saner for not being treated like an imbecile. 

Nevertheless, I deeply regret, in so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, having to say this at all, for I know that half of what I say 
will be misinterpreted, and the other half will be misunderstood by 
most people, because I have not the power to put things well and 
clearly, and it may bring me into controversy again with the 
mission party. A thing very disagreeable to me, for missionaries are, 
to my mind, men and women who for their Belief throw down their 
lives before God in order to save millions of human beings, when 
their brief spell of earthly life is run, from everlasting torment. If 
these missionaries risked their skins to save a few people’s earthly 
lives from a burning house in London, the Christian general public 
would realise the nobility of their self-sacrifice and their intention 
vividly, and would never speak of missionaries in the slighting way 
they all too often do. 

Yet for myself, fully recognising this desire for the rescue of soul 
life as a grandly noble one, it does not seem to me that either the 
nobility, nor the intensity, of that intention includes in itself that the 
individual missionary should be more than human. He and she are 
often heroes among men, but being a hero does not necessarily imply 
that the missionary should be a practical business man when it comes 
to working methods, or an unbiassed observer of facts. But who am 
I to say this? Only an ethnologist collector; but we ethnologists, 
however humble, are like other followers of Science, we believe in our 
Science: this does not mean that we believe in each other’s views 
regarding points in it, far from it; but that is a sort of family matter 
I need not discuss. Like all other scientists we are hopeful. We say 
to the rest of the world: “ You’re making a deplorable mess of that 
affair ! ’—whether it be the management of babies or black beetles— 
‘you hand it over to me and I’ll show you how to manage it.” The 
chemist blows himself to smithereens, the bacteriologist dies of his pet 
microbe, the ethnologist gets himself killed off by justly incensed 
savages whose family affairs he has been endeavouring to understand, 
now and again, but that does not deter the rest; on we go as gaily 
confident in Science as ever, for we know what Science has done, 
though we may, and so far do, live in one everlasting Waterloo with 
Nature. Unfortunately, however, the ethnologist is a sort of scientific 
tribe England thinks she can safely ignore ; the mathematician, pure 
or applied, she attends to, because she wants his sums in navigation 
and engineering ; the chemist, in spite of the awful words he chooses 
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to talk in, she recognises is useful, and so is the botanist. But what- 
ever good, says England, can those ethnologists be? How can 
Professor So-and-So’s massive monograph on the way certain savages 
do their back hair, or Professor Someone else’s paper on tatooing, 
read before a society made up of similar old frumps, interest or 
matter, to busy practical people, or be of value to humanity and the 
Christian religion at large! Well, of course, I believe the ethnologist 
is just as much use, if you would only use his work, as the mathema- 
tician, chemist or botanist, for we, like they, are studying in the 
same dot-and-carry-one way of Science a great mass of material you 
religious and practical men are working at in the native African. 

If civilised man starts to build a house, a bridge, or an engine, he 
does not content himself with having a good design alone, and say, 
“ Oh, all matter is the same, it’s an affair of vortex rings, or hydrogen 
in a certain state, or the pace of atoms, or whatsoever may be the 
prevalent view of the constitution of matter at the time, but on the 
contrary, he acquaints himself with the practical qualifications and 
properties of the materials he is going to use, he notes their differences, 
and it is largely from this part of his knowledge that he succeeds in 
his endeavour. Yet when civilised man starts in as an “ Architect of 
Fate, working in the Walls of Time,” in the matter of building up a 
Civilisation out of uncivilised men, he does not seem to care to 
trouble limself about the nature of his material. He relies on the 
beauty and virtue of his design, and says, “‘ Oh, there is no difference 
in human beings beyond that of degree—or education.” This may 
or may not be as true and useful as the pace-of-atoms way of regard- 
ing matter, but it does not give you that practical knowledge required 
for good craftsmanship, and then, if when he is engaged in building a 
Civilisation, any poor “Tom all alone,” like me, comes along and 
humbly makes remarks—well then there’s a pretty fillaloo, and Tom 
is sent off with a flea in his ear, but all the same, I believe that as 
long as you neglect the knowledge of the quality of the material, 
so long will your influence be as ephemeral in West Africa as it has 
been in the past. On the other hand, that if you armed yourself 
with the practical knowledge which will give you a healthy, helpful 
sympathy, be your work mission, trade, or government, all your 
endeavours would assume a permanency, and would advance profitably 
for all parties, and you would thereby save hundreds of good men’s 
lives, white and black, and tens of thousands of hard-earned white 
money, for I am convinced that the native of West Africa is a splendid 
form of human material in his way. 

As things are now, there are men who have had to deal with West 
Africa personally— individuals in all the three great white classes 
there—who, from their personal experience and wide human sympathy, 
have a real knowledge of the African—and there are those handful of 
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scientific men who measure his cephalic indices, his cephalic capacity, 
his cephalic—a hundred things and a half—these are mostly French ; 
then there are a still smaller section of scientific men, who busy them- 
selves over what the African thinks, with the things inside that skull 
when he is alive ; with his laws and religion, these are mostly Germans ; 
but neither of these classes of white men have any influence over 
general public opinion, which is the legislating force in England— 
that influence is in the hands of men equally good in their way, and 
men with most excellent intentions, and the consequence is, West 
Africa is to-day a great quarry for paving stones for Hell, and those 
paving stones are cemented in with men’s blood, black and white, 
mixed with wasted gold. 

I now pass on to the consideration of Major Lugard’s article, and 
venture to deal with it more in detail. I should not venture to do 
this thing had Major Lugard said his statements were the result of 
his personal observations in West Africa. If he had said, “I have 
seen whole towns drunk, I have seen whole districts sinking into 
decay under the influence of the imported liquor from Europe,” and 
so on—well, “ before a Botticelli Iam dumb.” It would be ridicu- 
lous for me to pit my African experiences against that of the founder 
of England’s East African Empire. But he does not say these things, 
but quotes the opinion of that same gallant band (West African) that 
has been the stock property of West African anti-liquor and pro- 
liquor literature pretty well since it started. 

I will try and follow Major Lugard’s line of argument, and take 
these “authorities” first. He opens with the statement that “ the 
majority of African Administrators and travellers . . . . base their 
condemnation of the liquor traffic on its debasing influence upon the 
native.” Iam only speaking of West Africa. In that region this 
assertion will not hold, for it is only a minority of the administrators, 
i.e., the white Government officials, who have printed opinions on the 
liquor traffic one way or another. As for travellers in that region— 
travellers who have not been in the pay of seme Government or 
mission of recent years—they consist of Germans, Frenchmen, and 
your humble servant. We West African travellers can and do believe 
in each other, not blindly, but intelligently ; but Major Lugard per- 
haps all round had better not, indeed there is no real danger to the 
State of his doing so, and he tries to prevent respectable persons 
from doing so either—in my case—for he states, ‘ I endorse Governor 
Sir Gilbert Carter’s statement, that ‘Christianity and drink usually go 
together.’”’ He is quite justified in making this accusation against me, 
for he is evidently writing with a knowledge only of my article in the 
National Review, ‘The Development of Dodoes,” and in that, though 
warning the Governor of Lagos of the want of wisdom in saying that 
thing, I failed to look after myself. 
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After this preliminary skirmish with me, he proceeds to marshal 
the rest of those who have deliberately made pro- and anti-liquor 
statements. The majority of the former, his statements would lead 
one to think, were boughten men, or men actuated by some petty 
private interest. He says they are inconsistent, and that “ Sir Claude 
Macdonald was then not engaged in defending it.”” He points out 
generally how they, in unguarded moments, have gone back on their 
pro-liquor statements by saying “ this iniquitous traffic,” and such like. 
Personally, I own it gives me pleasure to see Major Lugard do this; 
I have always told those gentlemen it would happen to them some 
day, and, by my prophetic soul, nowit has. I gratefully, in this con- 
nection, acknowledge Major Lugard’s compliment to me, even if not 
intended for a compliment, that he has not found me a trimmer in 
this fight; but I have earned this only from my recognition that, 
from my point of view, if the liquor and its effects are bad, it ought 
to be stopped ; if they are not, it ought not to be interfered with ; it 
did not matter whether the liquor traffic was a fruitful form of revenue 
or a paying trade to white men, or an advancer or destroyer of white 
trade. Neither, on the other hand, did it matter, provided the liquor 
traffic did not kill or demoralise the natives, whether it upset The 
Times about its being ‘a scandal in the eyes of civilisation when the 
administration of a British Colony has become almost wholly dependent 
for revenue on the sale of intoxicating drink.” 

Neither, again, did it matter whether divers English officials objected 
to living on the proceeds of a grog shop. Their dislike was a natural 
one, but if liquor was the thing the native wanted, and if he knew 
how to restrain himself regarding the use of it, the official’s duty to 
himself was to try and get an appointment in a Colony whose revenue 
depended on the export of farinaceous food-stuffs or wool, and I own 
I never met an English official in West Africa who would not willingly 
have done this duty to his feelings. The thing that from my point 
of view does matter is whether European-made spirits are the cause of 
existing evils on the West Coast of Africa among the native popula- 
tion, or whether these evils do not come from other causes. Mind you, 
T am not saying West Africa is a sort of Garden of Eden in a pristine 
state. I would not even, fond of it as I am, say that as a sort of young 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s academy it would come out high up in a school 
competition, I am only questioning, whether in the language of the 
Elizabethan mayor, public opinion has not got the wrong pig by the tail. 

I am, however, bound to say, in defence of those gentlemen who 
have made what Major Lugard regards as trimming statements, that, 
taken in conjunction with that other matter—namely, we of the pro- 
liquor party all saying that you can see more drunkenness on a 
Saturday night in the Vauxhall Road than you will see in West 
Africa in a year, or words to that effect—-those gentlemen’s state- 
ments are capable of quite a different explanation than he draws from 
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them. When we say this sort of thing, comparing the state of 
drunkenness in England and Africa, we are not holding up this state 
of drunkenness in England as a state of drunkenness we wish Africa 
to attain to; we are only, in our artless way, trying to bring home to 
people who have never had the pleasure of living in West Africa, 
what the state of affairs there is, by giving them, as a basis of com- 
parison, something we and they both know about. 

Doubtless we might say you will see more drunkenness in West 
Africa than you will see on St. Paul’s rocks. But what would be the 
good of that? We neither of us personally know St. Paul’s rocks. 
Still, what we say about the comparative drunkenness is true, horribly 
true, and it quite accounts to me for those men like Sir Claude 
Macdonald saying, “ this pernicious import,” quite explains their dis- 
liking to touch money that has come from the sale of a thing that is 
such a curse to Englishmen, their own fellow-countrymen: and I feel 
sure it is this feeling that makes men like Sir Claude Macdonald and 
Sir Gilbert Carter say those things which Major Lugard cites as show- 
ing they are at heart dishonest when they combat the statements of 
the anti-liquor party. 

Briefly, you will find by an examination of the testimony of 
English West African Governors, of whom there are six going at a 
time : Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Lagos, Royal Niger Com- 
pany, H.B.M.’s Niger Coast Protectorate, that out of them there are 
cited in this matter, five; of these three have spoken not against the 
liquor traffic, two have spoken against it and on the anti-liquor side. 
Even if you pair Sir Alfred Maloney with Sir Gilbert Carter, and let 
them cancel each other for Lagos, you don’t get an anti-liquor 
majority in Governors. Mind you, and this clearly, I am not telling 
you that those two Governors who are in the minority are negligeable 
quantities, or men in any way inferior in experience, or less deserving 
of respect than those Governors who have not taken up an anti-liquor 
attitude in West Africa. Iam only warning you that if you honestly 
wish to form a just opinion without first-hand experience of your own, 
regarding this, or any other West African matter, you must give 
time and care to investigate in ertenso what the people, upon whose 
opinion you rely, say ; you must not depend upon extracts culled by 
advocates. And I wish you joy of the job, for I tried for years to 
find out what the African was really like, particularly in his religion, 
and the study of “ authorities ” drove me to Mephistopheles’ conclu- 
sions that end in “ Grau ist alle Theorie und griin des Lebens goldner 
Baum.” It is, moreover, not only an unfair preponderance in autho- 
rities that the anti-liquor traffic party claim; they claim the Home 
Government and the Opposition, justly for all I know. 

Dr. Battesby says, regarding the Government, that its attitude is 
well shown in the Blue Book on the liquor traffic, published during 
the past summer. I gathered from that Blue Book that the Govern- 
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ment’s attitude was a judicial one, but I do not pretend to appreciate 
Governmental attitudes, nor to understand them until they are trans- 
lated into actions. All I know is that the actions of the Home 
Government towards West Africa since 1823 have been in the main 
a set of things only fit to be put in a bag with a brick and sunk in 
the Thames at Westminster on a moonless midnight; not things to 
draw the attention of men and nations to, now that they are past 
altering. For my part, however, I gathered from that Blue Book 
that there was a chance of a change for the better in the Govern- 
mental mind in the matter of this liquor traffic West African affair ; at 
any rate, there seemed symptoms of a desire in it to get at the truth 
as shown by collecting information from both parties. 


Liqvor Trarric anp TRADE. 


I now leave the consideration of matters connected with the 
demoralisation of the natives and general opinions, realising that we 
are dealing herein with opinions, and opinions are only, as Milton 
says, knowledge in the making, and turn to the consideration of the 
connection between English West African trade and the liquor 
traffic. 

One of the most painful spectacles to a sympathetic outsider, in 
connection with this liquor traffic, is that of the mission anti-liquor 
party, sitting with its breast upon a thorn, pouring forth a dismal lay 
about the way English trade suffers by the sale of German gin. 
Major Lugard now takes up the same attitude, only, alas! he has 
two thorns—the Germanness of the gin, and the way low tariffs in 
adjacent colonies lead to smuggling into the higher-tariffed Royal 
Niger Company’s territories. I will take this latter point first, as 
less need be said on it, and point out that although the Royal Niger’s 
dues on liquor are the heaviest levied in West Africa, because the 
Company charges export as well as import dues on its trade, yet the 
customs dues on spirits in the adjacent colonies are not 1s., as Major 
Lugard says they are, but 2s. a gallon on trade spirits, and have been 
this since 1895. 

I have not the space to engage in that customary game of African 
liquor literature, allowancing out thimblefuls of liquor to every 
man, woman, and child in the West African Colonies and their 
hinterlands, or giving only chiefs and rich men swimming-bath sup- 
plies of it for their personal consumption—a time-wasting game, 
because neither the population nor the extent of the hinterland trades 
are known, though good players at it will work it into fractions in a 
very showy way and make you fancy they are. Yet I must remon- 
strate with Major Lugard, who accepts the swimming-bath view, for 
his statement that “surely it is much more to be regretted that men 
of wealth and position should be demoralised, than that the lowest 
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classes (as in England) should be the ones most affected.”' Shade 
of Democracy, where are you! Besides, breaking up chiefs is a 
fashionable thing in English governmentally-administered Colonies. 
Neither have I space here to write a Natural History of the case of 
German gin, but as out of those cases come those bottles that appear 
in mission literature, choking up chiefs’ back-yards and desecrating by 
their presence the graves that they have filled, I dare not ignore them. 

One of the great objections urged by my adversaries against bottle 
gin is its cheapness, and they have an insidious way of giving the 
general public the idea that the native gets it at the price at which 
the trader buys it, which, if it were so, would show that the trader, 
out of sheer devilry, sank all desire for profit, sank the expenses 
of transport, breakages, customs dues, and everything elise, in his 
desire to intoxicate his customers. I have never seen signs of a trader 
doing this; but I’ll freely grant Sir R. Wilson’s 2s. a case initial 
cost. To the ordinary mind this cheapness would suggest, not poison, 
but watet, and the ordinary mind would find analysis support him, 
and if he were on the West Coast dealing with cheap spirits, he 
would also find support in the fact that, if kept long, they go 
rotten and are quite unsaleable. 

How it is possible for the German distillers to sell this case, bottles, 
contents thereof, and all for 2s., is, however, an interesting point, 
and as I have not seen it explained in England, I will show you 
from excellent authority how it is done. 
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I don’t tell you this to stimulate you to go and make 2s. a case 
gin, because two kinds of this German are those I had analysed and 
found was not poison, whereas, well, yours might be; anyhow, I 
should have to get it analysed some day, for no one else seems to do 
this thing, in spite of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce per- 
petually inviting them to. As things stand, I venture to think the 
admirable commercial instincts of my German friends has led them 
to get as much water into the case-gin as is compatible with a selling 
power. The demi-john spirit is less dilute when it reaches the native 
trader’s hands; then he sees to that dilution, and in goes, I cannot 
say fair water from the spring, but nutritious river stuff mixed with 
decoctions of peppers and cardamon if it’s rum that’s wanted, and 
the colour don’t matter. I have often watched my friend, the native 
trader, making his arrangements to take a demi-john of liquor to a 
market and retail it in small wine-glasses; also I know how the 
white trader on the South-west Coast deals with the spirit he has out 
in casks, and even—TI am sorry to drop this fact on to Major Lugard 
and his party, for they seem only to regard distilleries on the western 
side of the continent as dangerous possibilities not yet realised—know 
rum is being made ashore from sugar-cane; but that was far away 
down South, so we will return to the Niger-regions gin case, merely 
to make this concession to it, that it is the West African traveller 
among European spirits, for the demi-john is more breakable, and 
therefore less profitable in rough districts. 

The fact of the spirit being made in Germany is not against it in 
my eyes, though my adversaries give the impression that they would 
not worry about it so much if it were only made in England. I am 
grandly indifferent on this point for two reasons: (a) Germany in 
West Africa is a fair-playing competitor, as trade competitors go, for 
she no more excludes our manufacturers from her possessions by 
imposing prohibitive tariffs on English goods, than we exclude hers 
from our possessions. (}) I entirely dissent from Major Lugard’s 
statement, that to the extent of the value of German gin imported 
into an English Colony “ British trade is a loser.” 

If a British trader buys anything from a foreigner which enables 
him to buy raw material that goes into England at a cheap rate for 
use in her home and export manufactures—at a rate that enables 
' those manufacturers to compete successfully with those of other 
nations—British trade does not suffer from using that originally 
foreign-made article, unless it were possible she could sell instead of 
it, equally profitably, something she makes herself. This I contend 
she cannot do. German spirit has practically beaten, in open com- 
petition, British spirits. The anti-liquor party may say we don’t 
want them beaten by spirits, but we wish them beaten by other 
things—by what Major Lugard calls “the appliances of civilisation 
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and the organized industry of the Manchester cotton-mills.” I 
expect he means by this, calicoes of sorts, for he says the trade 
returns on cloth stuffs are largely made up of expensive plushes, 
brocades, and satins, and I know a high percentage of these are 
made in Germany, and so Major Lugard would not approve of 
expansion of trade in them. I will take this important point of 
the possibility of replacing German spirit by Manchester, Xc., 
goods in connection with Major Lugard’s immediately following 
statement,’ wherein he, taking a sudden rocket-like flight from trade 
matters into the realm of ethics, says “the purchase of an article— 
which, whether it be pernicious or not—is in any case a merely sensual 
pleasure, effects nothing towards the elevation of the race in the stan- 
dard of living, and does not promote habits of thrift and industry. If 
utensils, agricultural implements, or such-like goods, were purchased 
instead of liquor, not only would the African rise in the plane 
of civilisation, but the output of his industry, enhanced by im- 
proved appliances, would be greater and of better quality.” Well, 
as things are, can you replace spirit by other goods? It is a desirable 
thing from a trader’s point of view, because a higher profit is to 
be got thereby (spirit being a dear copper)? The two ways sug- 
gested for effecting this are both, to my mind, foolish, because super- 
ficial. The first is the increase of customs dues on spirits. The second 
is total prohibition of the import of spirit into West Africa. 

By means of increasing the customs on spirit, you can check the 
expansion of trade in other goods, for spirit is the introducer of other 
trade—the West African wants it more than he wants your other 
things, except only guns and gunpowder. He has native equivalents 
for those other things, with which in his every-day life he is satisfied, 
until he has been sufficiently altered in his domestic-culture ambition 
by intercourse with white settlements. 

West African districts vary greatly, and their trades vary greatly 
also, but the constant quantity in the affair is that your West African 
native is not the man to wear himself to a thread paper to buy what 
he don’t want. 

Let us take two regions, and briefly consider the possibilities of 
expanding trade in them under their present conditions. The Pepper, 
Ivory and Gold Coasts are a region of a fertile belt on the seaboard, 
backed by a non-fertile belt, the fringing zone of the Sahara. The 
population of the fertile belt is mainly pagan and christianised tribes; 
that of the belt behind it is a Mahometanised one, where the people 
have a much higher domestic culture; but that domestic culture is 
supplied by their own efforts, they are cloth and knife makers, and, 
moreover, they are in touch with the Moorish trade supply, and pro- 
vided with salt mines in their own country. I do not think, from 

(1) Nineteenth Century, Nov., 1897, p. 777. 
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many reasons, that such regions offer a big market for European 
goods at present ; and the great power in this region, France, can tell 
you the progress of white trade in the Western Sudan is not rapid. 

You have then left the fertile coast region of this Benin Bight' 
where the population is enormous and a non-manufacturing one, where 
the natural riches of the country—rubber, gold and timber—are 
awaiting development, where you get already a good market, and 
might hope for a better one; but in this region your manufactures, 
save spirit, guns and powder, are things not keenly wanted by the 
mass of the population. The educated native, who has been in touch 
with white culture, is your best consumer of Manchester goods, c., 
but, unfortunately, he is not the person who collects rubber, oil, or 
gold, personally ; the collection of these things and the work on planta- 
tions is in the hands of that other gentleman who prefers spirits to 
shirts, guns to gaseliers; he does not even care enough for spirits to 
make him work hard to buy more than he wants of them, and develop 
the great natural riches of his country at a rapid rate. If he did 
there would be no labour trouble on the West Coast, for he could come 
in thousands to work in mines, or at transport service or anything 
else, which he don’t, but which he would, if he had the rabid rage for 
liquor Africans are credited with. As it is, he is calm before the 
Charms of Commerce. How you are going to excite him about them 
in a hurry, I don’t know; the tendency of white education seems to 
be to stamp out a profitable trade in cloth goods by breaking down 
the native’s desire to bury them with the dead, and dash them to his 
ancestors in Srahmandazi; and to create a class of educated, profes- 
sional men, and a class of middlemen traders, not workers at plantation 
work, or trade stuffs collection, the things that West Africa bitterly 
needs for her own sake as well as that of Commerce at large, the main 
incentive to which now is the spirit, gun and powder trades. 

Now take another district, that district wherein the percentage of 
spirit to other trade goods is at its highest, H.B.M.’s Niger Coast 
Protectorate. 

From my experience there, I believe this proportion represents the 
native’s wants, not his drunkenness. You are here in the region of 
the great African forest belt with its reeking climate that mildews, 
rots, rusts, and plays the mischief—with a rapidity hard to realise 
without experience—with cloth, cutlery, and gimcracks. Here the 
trade with the interior is in the hands of the Coast tribes, they buy 
what suits that trade, ¢.c., spirits and iron pots. They cannot profit- 
ably take cloth, &c., into the interior to other tribes in the forest 
region, because those tribes are not enthusiastic enough about cloth to 
pay a sufficiently high price for it to make a good profit after covering 

(1) In the Beafian Bight the fertile region is not a mere belt as it isin the Benin 
Bight. 
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expenses. It’s the climate; well, apart from these forest towns your 
H.B.M.’s Niger Coast Protectorate trader has no customers. Away to 
the East and North-East there are people whom he would rather not 
meet, Mahometanised tribes who would take him and his goods entire, 
the one for a slave, the other for their own delectation as a free treat, 
not paying people for H.B.M.’s Niger Protectorate native trader to 
deal with at all; so he sticks to the liquor traffic suited to the demands 
of his fellow forest-belt townsmen, from whom a percentage of spirit 
may leak into the Mahometan zone. 

Well, what can you do by stamping out the liquor traffic here ¢ 
Check your exports, not increase your imports, aggrieve the native 
trader, irritate the native Ju Jus horribly, for they are great con- 
sumers of German gin ; create, in fact, a smouldering state of disaffec- 
tion until some natural calamity comes along, which will be put down 
to irritated gods, and then you will get a murderous flare up, and 
respectable people killed; so that you, sitting at home in England, 
may feel that though, for political reasons, you dare not touch the 
English liquor traffic as firmly as it needs, yet you have sanctified 
yourself ‘in the eyes of civilisation” by stamping it out in a district 
where it does not do one fraction of the harm it does in the Vauxhall 
Road. The only escape from the evils of arbitrary exclusion of the 
main trade article in this forest-belt region, lies in the possibility of 
elevating the natives, and at the same time draining the local climate ; 
I will join no syndicate for draining either the climate nor territory 
of H.B.M.’s Niger Coast Protectorate, nevertheless it would be an 
admirable thing done. 

Below this Oil River region, which naturally includes Cameroon, 
there is not a large liquor traffic, and there is not a large trade till 
you reach Congo Belge. 

I will now turn to the consideration of the other question involved in 
this affair. Is it possible to substitute for spirit any other form of 
trade article which, in the present state of things there, the West 
African will buy, and which, when bought, will by its own action 
elevate him? I won’t say in the plane of civilization, but morally, 
for I expect this is what Major Lugard wishes, and what he means 
when saying civilisation. 

Of the demand for, and difficulties surrounding extensive expansion 
of the cotton, cutlery and gimcrack trades in their connection 
with the suppression of the import of spirit, I have above spoken, 
and, moreover, Major Lugard does not claim a moral power for them, 
but he does for “ utensils, agricultural implements, or such-like 
goods.” We will, therefore, consider these three trade lines seviatim. 

Utensils. H.B.M.’s Niger Coast Protectorate native takes already, 
I should fancy, man for man, more utensils than any other sort of 
native extant; he has done this for several generations, and the 
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effect of them on his morality is not perceptible. The utensils he 
takes are iron pots to cook his meals in and use in the preparation of 
palm oil. When they become unfit for these purposes, by wear and 
tear or breakage, he smashes them up into suitable fragments to fire 
out of guns into the persons of H.B.M.’s Niger Coast Protectorate 
officials, who are round his way, intent on stopping him from sacri- 
ficing human beings for religious purposes. I have, indeed, a certain 
amount of sympathy with the expression of opinion by several of 
H.B.M.’s Niger Coast Protectorate officials, that the Rivers would be 
healthier for white men if iron pots were excluded from commerce. 
But let us allow that these iron pots, being of a rough make, cannot 
be expected to have sufficient moral lifting power to tackle an Oil 
River native effectively. A superior, more cultured, utensil is required. 
Well, we have them on the coast. In the Congo Francaise trade, 
where French tariffs exclude the British iron pot, there appears a 
French utensil, a poem of a thing, with a surface of satin-like smooth- 
ness, a fair white inside, a lovely blue outside, but it does not sell 
like the British black pot, it really is not popular for the bush trade 
at all, for whatever my native friends and myself may either relish or 
tolerate in our diet, bits of rat, dog, snake, crocodile, or of our dearest 
foe, we do not like fragments of hard-eating indigestible china-like 
chips in our cooking, and this is what we get when we use this 
elevated-in-the-plane-of-civilisation - French-enamelled-iron-utensil to 
cook our chop in over a stoveless fire; those natives who have stoves, 
and can use this article with less danger, show no signs of moral 
elevation from its use, they are the people of the Coast white settlement, 
Libreville. 

Agricultural Implements. With regard to these, the West Coast 
African is not such a fool as he looks for not buying high-toned 
agricultural implements—reapers and binders, haymakers and ploughs. 
The agricultural implement in its lower form he does buy in large 
quantities, hoes and matchetes. You will, of course, understand that 
as his vegetation-zone does not include wheat, oats, or barley, but only 
maize, sorghum, and rice, he doesn’t want reapers and binders ; for all 
he could use them for would be forest timber and sword grass. 
Machines built to tackle these crops would be necessarily expensive— 
unrepayingly so—I am convinced. Still, you may say, he might have 
a plough and a plough, &c.; well, granted a plough is a thing every 
respectable white race has had, and that is useful in developing Agri- 
culture in many parts of the world whereto they have introduced it, 
but in West Africa Coast regions a plough would be a blight and nota 
blessing on Agriculture. Nature, in the majority of the districts there, 
is carefully laying down a magnificently rich leaf-mould soil for by- 
and-by ; just at present, in the greater part of the West African 
regions, she has only got a thin skin of it over the mangrove-growing 
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sour clay, and now, if you go fooling about on that skin, cutting it 
up with a plough, when the next wet season’s rains come, whizz goes 
all your agricultural soil into the river, and you are left with stuff 
you couldn’t grow a yam on. 

It is doubtless true that there isroom for improvement in the West 
African’s Agriculture and preparation of trade stuffs, but the line 
along which the improvement must come, must be that of improve- 
ment in his own handicraft, and a continuation of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries’ methods; introduction of new food-stuffs, and trade-pro- 
ducing trees and shrubs, and I would say, were I not nervous of an 
influential party in England, the taking of Agriculture out of the hands 
of the ladies, and the placing it in the hands of the gentlemen. The 
West African is not an effete race fading away, and so the men are 
still ahead. As for Major Lugard’s “such-like things,” if he means 
sewing machines, for example, I can show him a cultured tribe that 
use sewing machines, whose moral state would pretty well—anyhow 
it would sincerely shock any bush African who had never bought a 
European article in his life, and any Mahometan African who made 
his own clothes. It is hard to be serious over this suggestion of its 
being possible to elevate the African by the direct action of any of 
our manufactured goods. What alone can elevate him is the associa- 
tion with men who are his moral and intellectual superiors; this is 
saying he can only be elevated by spiritual change, which is true of 
all of us, white, black, brown, or yellow; this spiritual change is two- 
sided, and these two sides are distinct in character. There is the 
elevation that can come from Religion, which can come entirely 
independent of the change in what is called the plane of civilisation. 
Briefly, one can imagine it possible for a community of excellent 
Christians to exist in Africa who have no concern in the development 
of the riches of their country or in commerce with other peoples. 
These people, from a religious point of view, would be completely 
satisfactory, but they would not be citizens of the world. Then 
there is the other face to this change, the change that will make the 
African a citizen of the world; this change could be imagined to be 
independent of religious change—the bush African has qualifications 
for it in him now; he is honourable, a man of his word, sane, and 
industrious. With these mental attributes mere association with 
Commerce alone would soon show him that everlasting rows with his 
relations and his next-door neighbour, human sacrifices and slave 
raiding, were commercially unsound and bad investments. Both 
these changes—the religious and the plane of civilisation—you will say 
are so urgently required by the African that what’s the matter with 
our working for them both at once in the same district? If it was 
any matter you could not alter its being done; the method, however, 
necessarily produces friction between the white parties engaged, for 
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both of them—men like—love to imagine they know each other’s 
business. The missionary holds forth on the proper way of expand- 
ing Trade. The trader is truly great on the proper way to Christianise 
the heathen. I can do no better than quote Mr. R. B. Blaize, of 
Lagos, as to the effect of white culture on West Africa :— 


‘* Civilisation has its advantages and disadvantages ; but on the Coast, when 
weighed in the balance, it is always disadvantageous to the African race. It is 
easier to copy the vices than the virtues of civilisation. Our people in their first 
passion for everything European, imitated the European style of dress, mode of 
living, and general habits. These were not suitable for us—it would have been 
far wiser if we had blended the two ; retained so much of our old customs as was 
suited to our climate and physique, and utilised anything in your methods that 
would have been useful to us. I am glad, however, to notice signs of a change 
for the better. Instead of becoming Europeanised Africans, we want to become 
native civilised Africans,’’! 


This is a remarkably interesting statement, and it is in a remark- 
ably interesting article on it and other statements by Mr. Blaize, 
evidently written by a man of learning and power of thought, and 
containing a statement that I make in season and out of season, that 
it is futile to judge the African by the races of other lands, Polynesian 
or American. But both Mr. Blaize and his commentator forget one 
point, in fact two : firstly, that if the African had had the power of 
judging at sight what was best in Civilisation, when it first came 
down on him, he would have been a brilliant exception from the rest 
of the human race. Certain Asiatic races have, be it granted, ignored 
the good part in it and taken the bad, but the African has not done 
this. Secondly, Mr. Blaize and I suspect his commentator forgot 
they are of a people who have a regular culture in a highly developed 
state to fall back on, and there are people and people on the West 
Coast of Africa—it is by no means all of them who have a culture 
equal to the Yoruba; but I leave this beloved subject of the differences 
between Africans being as great as those between Europeans, and of 
the existence among African people of thinking men and non-think- 
ing men, &c.; and humbly beg to urge that the English general 
public does not worry itself enough about Africa. It gives its 
sympathy to the mission party and it deserves it, but it is not neces- 
sary, not advisable, that England should give sympathy, belief, and 
confidence to them exclusively in matters outside the mission sphere, 
namely in trade affairs with Africa. I maintain the trader knows 
his own business best, and when he tells you that further restriction 
on the liquor traffic is alike uncalled for as regards his native 
customers’ welfare and is harmful to Erglish trade, his opinion is not 
one to be put aside. 

It does not matter to the missionary, any more than it matters to 


(1) Lagos Weekly Record, Oct. 23rd, 1897. 
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the scientist, which European power rules in Africa, or elsewhere 
outside England, so long as we are allowed to do our work on good 
material unhampered, but it does matter to the trader, and that trader 
matters to England, for without him her vast population would starve. 

He is a warrior fighting for England in the great commercial war 
now raging between her and the other powers throughout the world. 
He is fighting for the hearths and homes of England, just as the 
soldier fights in red war. Yet this trade interest in West Africa, 
where the trader fights at the risk of his life more than anywhere 
else, is the thing English public opinion has no sympathy seemingly 
for. It allows the result of three hundred years’ effort, and life 
unreckoned laid down for England’s Commerce, to be thrown away at 
the Council Board of Europe. It allows it to be hampered and handi- 
capped by legislation based on unsound lines from the opinions of 
non-expert trade authorities. Do not tell me we must do these 
things to preserve “ the National moral ideal.” I have gone through 
enough with that, complicated by mosquitoes and foreign gentlemen 
plausibly explaining England was the most colossal hypocrite of the 
known world. The only ideal of England’s that is worth preserving 
is the old one—fight fair and fight to win: this ideal is well kept 
and safe in the hands of those expert trade authorities. 

I have not visited the Niger-Yoruba-Lagos region, yet there are 
none who know of my life on the West Coast of Africa who will say 
I have not had a sufficiently large and long experience of white 
traders and of natives to have a right to speak regarding them, and 
my opinion is that it is the individuality of the white man that makes 
the difference whether intercourse between Europeans and Africans is 
an elevating or a degrading thing. Among the traders the per- 
centage of men who make it an elevating—not merely an altering 
one—is every bit as high as among the missionaries or the Govern- 
mental officials, and England’s youngest, tenderest infant ideals, so 
long as they are healthy and sane, are as safe in the West Coast 
traders’ hands as her good old tough one is; for they are strong- 
minded, sane, honourable men, who have an accumulated knowledge, 
a knowledge their relationships with the native daily expands, of the 
conditions which surround the West African and of the man him- 
self. Many a trader I have known, and know, whose wisdom, kindli- 
ness, and strength of character, has strengthened the hands for good, 
endeared him tothe best of the natives round him, and has had a 
noble influence on all, Never have I known a West Coast trader, 
English, French or German, who was a curse to the African. 

I will not deal in detail with Major Lugard’s concluding section, 
his ‘‘ Proposed action.” I regard it as unsound and pernicious and 
destructive to England’s Commerce in West Africa. 

It amounts to the expression of his convic‘ion that total abolition 
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of the import of spirit is the right thing, and this could, and morally 
speaking should, be done by England on the same lines as she sup- 
pressed the slave trade. This is only possible by spending millions of 
English money and wasting hundreds of English lives, and dropping 
England into a war with France and Germany unless they chose to 
accept the prohibition scheme. France might, possibly would, for it 
is jam and fritters to France to stamp out English trade—it amuses 
her. Germany, however, has a trade of her own to look after, 
and I do not think she would join, unless she preferred to wait for 
the advantages she would reap by the destruction of England’s West 
Coast colonies ; more possibly she would prefer the immediate benefits 
she would gain by standing outside the prohibition party, and sweep- 
ing the West African commercial board. 

Major Lugard, however, for reasons he will give you, misdoubts 
the possibility of forcible concerted prohibition of the importation of 
spirit in West Africa, and advises a concerted, if possible, but at any 
rate an increased, duty on spirits enforced in English colonies. One 
of his reasons for this compromise is: “‘ Moreover, the sudden enforce- 
ment of total prohibition would cause great discontent (and possibly 
disaffection) among the native consumers, a result which would be 
largely avoided owing to the apathetic and acquiescent nature of the 
African, if the restriction were enforced more gradually.” 

T shouldn’t call it fair play to trade on “the apathetic and acquies- 
cent nature” of the African if it existed, and humbug him out of a 
trade article by saying, “Oh! no, we are not taking it away, only 
making it a little dearer,” and trust to his believing us. “ That good 
might come ”—I really seriously fear that that Jesuitical doctrine 
microbe has got into Major Lugard, and I am sorry because he says 
he dislikes it so. 

But “the apathetic and acquiescent nature” is not in the African 
at all. Look at the present state of Africa, particularly those tropical 
regions where the African can, from the enormous preponderance of 
numbers, express his feelings about white interference when it’s not 
the kind he likes; the state can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 

Fifty years ago white men, particularly Englishmen, had in the 
African an enormous mass of friendly-disposed pupils, disposed 
towards them, their culture, and their trade. Cramming methods have 
been resorted to on them by the English; disagreeable things have 
occurred ; the African is beginning to doubt the advantage of white 
things, just because they are white. He, wisely in his generation, 
won't cram; he smites the white thing over the head to keep it off 
while he goes aside and thinks about it—it is neither “ apathy ”’ nor 
“acquiescence.” Properly presented to him by men whom he feels 
he can trust, he will accept legislation and leading. Look at Major 
Lugard’s own success in Uganda; look at Sir George Goldie’s in the 
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Niger. Also he will accept legislation from the hands of men who 
have beaten him in fair fight, but he won’t accept or acquiesce or be 
apathetic to those who enforce their ideas on him by breaking 
peaceful treaties, or by trying to humbug him about their real 
intentions. 

As for the effect on English trade, apart from considerations 
connected with the native, look at the result of England raising her 
duty on spirit from 1s. to 2s. in the colony of Lagos. Major Lugard 
wishes the dues in English possessions at once raised to 3s. per 
gallon, and this duty raised to 8s. or 9s. a gallon. Nothing short of 
being in the smuggling line myself on the West Coast would get me 
to agree to this. I have no objections, on the contrary I am most 
anxious, that French possessions in West Africa should pay France, 
who has so nobly given her support to those brave men of hers who 
have laid down their lives for her, and who have triumphed in her 
name in exploration and administration in Western Africa, I would 
not snatch at one laurel leaf on the rich crown she has won there. 
Being as her representatives have often pointed out to me, “ a butter- 
man,” I should like to see her rewarded not only in glory but in gold. 
Still, personally, I could not be seen dead in the same street with 
anyone who wished her colonies to pay solely at the expense of 
English ones, and this is what Dahomey is doing, because of England’s 
home-grown feelings supporting anti-liquor fads. In 1895 the value 
of imports of spirits into Dahomey was 30 per cent. of the total 
trade. In 1896, after the Lagos duty there had been increased, it 
was 43 per cent. 

In Lagos, in 1894, prior to the increase of duty, the proportion of 
spirits to the total nett imports was 22°65 per cent. ; in 1895 it was 
16-64 per cent. ; and in 1896, when the duty on it was telling, it was 
7°56 per cent. Does that 7:56 per cent. represent African “ acquies- 
cence” or “apathy”? Does it represent an increased sobriety ? No, 
it represents nothing more than damage to English trade, and an 
increase of smuggling, absolutely nothing more. It is an instance of 
how you do not expand trade by decreasing the liquor traffic, but how 
you curtail it because of the drunkenness in “the Vauxhall Road.” 

Believe me, honestly and sincerely, I have not that blind belief in 
everything that comes out of a bottle, which, according to one of my 
white West Coast friends, caused another of my white West Coast 
friends to swallow a lot of leeches, which a black lady friend of mine 
had brought into his parlour in a gin bottle. I honestly wish the 
Governments there would analyse, or that the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce would analyse, all the spirits used in the West Coast trade, 
to see if they were poisonous or no. More solid good to trade and 
truth would be done by this than by more regulations. Major Lugard 
has done me the honour of classing me with the Liverpool merchants 
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in this liquor traffic affair. This is the greatest honour I have had 
given me for my journeyings in West Africa; the greatest honour I 
should wish to have to be a man among men; but it is not mine, for 
it is not given me by them, therefore, I do not speak for them, but 
fight a lone fight, influenced by three things only. Firstly, by my 
desire to get at the truth of things in West Africa. Secondly, by my 
recognition of the great importance to England in England of such 
regions as the West African ones—regions rich in raw trade stuffs, 
and thickly populated by non-manufacturing customers for her manu- 
factured goods; far more important to me really seem such regions 
to be than those of China, for open up China, and you liberate the 
greatest mass of high-class handicraftsmen in the world—men who 
can beat you, Germany, and America hollow in the production of manu- 
facturers for the world’s markets when liberated from their present 
state. Thirdly, it is hateful to me to see the West African native himself 
after all the kindness, all the chivalry, all the help and hospitality 
given me so freely with no hope of reward, painted unjustly as a mere 
drunken child by the anti-liquor party, or as a flighty-minded fiend 
by the superficial observer. Had the West African native, far away 
in the bush town outside white control, where I went unguarded—had 
the Coast town native amongst whom, after dark, and when the rest 
of white folks were safely a-bed, I spent many a pleasant evening 
with, been these things, I should never have come back to say a word 
to disturb Bishop Tugwell, Dr. Battesby, and Major Lugard, or the 
Anti-Liquor Traffic Committee, whose president is a Duke, and whose 
exponent is The Times. 





Mary H. Kinasuey. 
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THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 


In the common work of the world men drop and disappear; they pass 
out of the ranks and another fills the gap; worse men may succeed 
better, better men may succeed worse, but no place remains vacant, 
for the world’s work must go on, and the sad proverb says there is no 
man indispensable. But with great artists the case is otherwise. 
They furnish something which, for ordinary uses, is wholly superfluous; 
or, to put it more truly, they create a need which no one but them- 
selves can supply. Living, they give something inseparable from 
themselves, something which they alone have the secret of making ; 
and dying, they leave nothing for others to succeed to but their 
example. And for that reason the death of a great artist before 
his work has been completed brings to those who value the work 
of artists the most intimate sense of personal loss. We lament 
the untimely death of Keats and Shelley as we do not lament for 
Pitt and Fox cut off in their prime; presumably because we cannot 
figure distinctly in our minds the work which those statesmen might 
have done in shaping the course of events, or in moulding the nation’s 
character, but we know absolutely that another ten years added to 
the life of Keats or Shelley would have endowed us with many 
imperishable possessions. It is for this reason that hardly any death 
within a young man’s memory has left such a blank as Stevenson’s. 
Books there are in plenty, heaven knows, to amuse and instruct us if 
we want amusement or instruction; but those of us who care to 
distinguish among their pleasures know keenly the difference. Some- 
thing has been denied us which we can very well live without indeed, 
but which can have no possible substitute; we are less rich than we 
hoped to find ourselves. It seems a strange thing to write thus of an 
author whose works in the collected edition make a range of seven-and- 
twenty substantial volumes ; but though there was reason patent to 
everybody for a genuine grief when word reached us three years ago 
of Stevenson’s sudden fate in Samoa, it is the publication of his 
unfinished works which has borne in upon us a really abiding and 
immeasurable regret. The Vailima Letters (written from Samoa to 
Mr. Sidney Colvin) appeared a year after their writer’s death. These 
threw a strong light upon his methods of working, and explained 
not only his purposes, but his delays. They showed not only that 
Stevenson was conscious of these limitations which admirers had 
regretfully acknowledged in his work ; not only that he was anxious 
to overstep these limitations; but also that he was confident in the 
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power of his matured art and widened vision to achieve, so far as any 
real artist can, the ideal which he set before himself. And directly 
afterwards, for a confirmation ample and indisputable of his judg- 
ment, there was published the fragment of Weir of Hermiston. There 
are other posthumous works of Stevenson’s which this essay must take 
into account; but its essential purpose is to consider the light thrown 
by the Vailima Letters on Stevenson’s conception of the scope which his 
own work as a novelist might receive, and to show how that concep- 
tion was being realised in his unfinished masterpiece. Or to put the 
thing quite plainly: All Stevenson’s admirers hoped continually 
during his life to see him do something greater than he ever accom- 
plished. My contention is, firstly, that the Vailima Letters show why 
that expectation was so long in being fulfilled, and why his life in 
Samoa might reasonably have afforded fresh confidence to his 
friends ; secondly, that Weir of Hermiston, incomplete though it is, 
yet suffices to prove that within another year the expectation would 
have been answered beyond any ordinary limit of hope. 

For in a sense this fragment is the completest thing that Stevenson 
ever did—the fullest expression of his art. “ What we want with a 
book,”’ said Carlyle, “is not the book, but the man behind the book.” 
Now, in all Stevenson’s work—travels, tales, essays, poems—before 
he went to Samoa, there was no single volume where one felt that the 
whole man was speaking. In the stories and novels we recognised 
perhaps the most skilful narrator who had written in English, and, 
more than that, an artist with the creative touch. In the essays and 
travels we became familiar with his singular and fascinating per- 
sonality. But it was also obvious from them that the things which in 
life had most preoccupied this personality, and which had given to it 
its peculiar colour, were not the things about which the storyteller 
chose to entertain us. Here was a man, for example, writing in 
Virginibus Puerisque the most eloquent and suggestive passages upon 
love, who nevertheless scarcely touched in his novels the motive of 
sexual passion. Here again was a mind curious to probe behind the 
familiar facts of existence, and ordinary commonplaces of speech, quick 
to discover strange and novel significances in them ; yet whose works, 
full of ethical problems though they were, hinged for the most part 
upon an issue to be decided by some violent and bloody arbitrament. 
Were we never to get from him a tale where the central conflict, 
however embellished it might be with picturesque episodes of action, 
should be a spiritual conflict? The profound thinker and minute 
analyst of conventional behaviour whom we knew in the essays, insisted 
upon giving us the romance of incident. Even in the Master of 
Ballantrae, the wonderful narrative of the duel was remembered for 
itself as an cpisode rather than as expressing the relations between the 
two brothers. Jt seemed plainly within his range to give us a romance 
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of more essential order—a romance primarily of emotions, not of 
incident. That was only possible if he should choose a subject where 
the need of inventing with probability what he had never seen, and 
of conjecturing emotions under imagined circumstances, should in 
some measure give place to the task of rendering in a dramatic form his 
own passions and sorrows. We wanted, in short, from him something 
deeper and fuller; something in more vital contact with the per- 
manent and universal springs of romance; loves and hatreds in all 
their elemental grandeur, proceeding out of nature itself and not 
from the accidental relation of partisanship or conflict. It was only 
after Stevenson went to Samoa that his work became closely and 
obviously related to his own experiences ; first, to his material environ- 
ment ; lastly, and in its highest development, to the spiritual adven- 
tures which had left their marks upon his youth. 

The Vaitlima Letters contain, of course, much that is of extra- 
ordinary biographical interest, setting the man himself in the clearest 
light before us, but I have here only to write of the artist, and need 
not touch upon his honourable and stimulating work in the islands. 
But it is essential to note that from the moment when he took up his 
residence in Samoa, the whole tenor of his existence changed. Reverting 
to the habits of his youth, he emerged finally, not indeed from the grip of 
disease, but from what he calls “ the Land of Counterpane.” Instead of 
being an invalid propped on sofas and cushions or a seeker of health in 
the enforced idleness of sea-voyages, he became once more a man living 
mostly out-of-doors, capable of severe physical exertion and rewarded 
with the delightful weariness that follows it; weeding and clearing 
jungle on an estate of his own; a keeper of live stock, an employer of 
labour ; crossing country on horseback; and, for a graver excitement, 
keenly concerned in the island politics, the strenuous champion of a 
weak native race against European encroachments ; but still, even 
in action, something of a spectator, continually envisaging life from 
the same argumentative ethical standpoint as his heroes, one and all 
of them, adopt. A single instance will illustrate at once his activity 
and his intellectual attitude. The Chief Justice of the islands, 
Mr. Cedarcrantz, had in Stevenson’s judgment come near to bring 
on a petty war; Stevenson was anxious to write to The Times and 
stir public opinion against the course pursued by the representatives 
of Germany; but Mr. Cedarcrantz happened to have left the island, 
and, moreover, was a personal friend. How is he to reconcile public 
duty with private loyalty ? 


“ Cedarcrantz is gone ; it is mot my fault ; he knows my views on that point— 
alone of all points ;—he leaves me with my mouth sealed. Yet this isa nice 
thing, that because he is guilty of a fresh offence—his flight—the mouth of the 
only possible influential witness should be closed? I do not like this argument. 
I look like a cad if I do in the man’s absence what I could have done in a more 
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manly manner in his presence. True: but why did he go? It is his last sin. 
And I, who like the man extremely—that is the word—I love his society, he is 
intelligent, pleasant, even witty, a gentleman—and you know how that attaches 
—I loathe to seem to play a base part ; but the poor natives—who are like other 
folk, false enough, lazy enough, not heroes, not saints, but ordinary men damnably 
misused—are they to suffer because I like Cedarcrantz, and Cedarcrantz has cut 
his lucky? This is a little tragedy, observe well—a tragedy! I may be right, I 
may be wrong in my judgment, but I am in treaty with my honour. Cedarcrantz 
will likely meet my wife three days from now, may travel back with her, will be 
charming if he does ; suppose this, and suppose him to arrive and find that!I have 
sprung a mine—or the nearest approach to it I could find—behind his back ? My 
position is pretty—Yes, I am an aristocrat. I have the old petty personal view of 
honour? I should blush till I die, if I do this ; yet it is on the cards that I may 
do it. . . . Noclearness of mind with the morning. I have no guess what I should 
do. ’Tis easy to say that the public duty should brush aside these little con- 
siderations of personal dignity ; so it is that politicians begin, and in a month 
you find them rat and flatter, and intrigue with brows of brass. Iam rather of 
the old view that a man’s first duty is to these little laws ; the big he does not, he 
never will, understand ; I may be wrong about the Chief Justice, and the Baron, 
and the state of Samoa ; I cannot be wrong about the vile attitude I put myself 
in if I blow the gaff on Cedarcrantz behind his back.” 


That suggests a very different atmosphere from any that is 
breathed in “ the Land of Counterpane.” Stevenson, it is true, though 
you shut him up in a room, had lived enough to be able to forge out of 
his brain an imaginary world, and set people contending in it ; but all 
brain-spun visions must in the end grow thin and brittle unless the 
brain is fed from outside with perpetually renewed impressions. 
Here you had a man with the keenest desire to keep his flow of 
impressions bright and changing ; infinitely preferring death to stag- 
nation ; and now by a kind of reprieve, sent out from his sick room, 
where he was merely a looker-on and a hearer of second-hand recitals, 
to play his part on a stage, small indeed, but strangely picturesque, 
and amply furnished with a display of the elemental passions. It was 
a complete release from literaryisms, and, as a release, Stevenson 
welcomed it for the good of his art. 

‘When I was filling baskets all Saturday in my dull mulish way, perhaps the 
slowest worker there, surely the most particular and the only one that never 
looked up or knocked off, I could not but think I should have been sent on 


exhibition as an example of young literary men. Here is how to learn to write, 
might be the motto.” 


The plunge back into civilisation on a brief trip to Australia made 
him even more conscious of the difference. 


“ Digito monstrari is anew experience ; people all looked at me in the streets in 
Sydney, and it was very queer. Here, of course, I am only the white chief in the 
Great House to the natives; and to the whites, either an ally ora foe. Itisa 
much healthier state of matters. If I lived in an atmosphere of adulation, I 
should end by kicking against the pricks. © my beautiful forest, O my beautiful 
windy house, what a joy it was to behold them again! No chance to take 
myself too seriously here.’’ 
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Life about him was more varied and more emotional than it could 
well be in a civilised country. He saw islanders in revolt, sitting with 
Winchester rifles on their knees, and at the sight the aboriginal in 
him, “ knickered like a stallion.”” One feels in his letters almost a 
plethora of new impressions; his brain was overloaded with all this 
strangeness, and could not readily assimilate it. Give to a man so 
keenly participant in all the life about him a scene, so varied, so 
beautiful and so exciting, in exchange for the monotony of a sick 
room ; add health and vigour restored instead of a cripple’s existence; 
and the strange thing would be if there were not a transformation. 
Stevenson was conscious of it himself, and even in the heavy depres- 
sion which settled down on him before the end, he writes in the last 
of all these letters : 


“T look forward confidently to an aftermath ; I do not think my health can be 
so hugely improved without some subsequent improvement in my brains. 
Though of course there is the possibility that literature is a morbid secretion, and 


'» 


abhors health! 


Health, unhappily, was as illusory as his dread of an exhausted 
vein. Three months after he wrote these words he died, while 
engaged upon Weir of Hermiston, having gone back for the greatest 
efforts of his art to the scenes of his boyhood, but with a manner entirely 
altered. It is curious to note how gradual was the change in his style. 
The new world about him he first attempted to utilise for literature 
in a book of descriptive letters, which, after an incredible deal of hard 
labour, proved a failure and disappointment. But as he worked on 
it, there flashed into his head one day a story which, he says, “ shot 
through me like a bullet in one of my moments of awe, alone in that 
tragic jungle.” It was not the descriptive writer nor the essayist who 
could give the soul of that strange island life, with its mixture of gentle 
savagery and buccaneering commerce; it was the writer of tales. 
This first story was the Beach of Falesd, which marks a new develop- 
ment in his work. But the change was not complete. In Catriona 
Stevenson went back to his old style and old subjects. The Wreckers 
was a sort of compromise between the old and the new, and finally, in 
the Ebbtide, the new material found for itself a new manner. Steven- 
son was doubtful at first of this “forced, violent, alembicated style ” ; 
the story was finished in bitterness of heart. ‘“ There it is, and 
about as grim a tale as was ever written, and as grimy and as hateful.” 
But when the proofs came back he was of another mind. “I did 
not dream it was near as good; I am afraid I think it excellent. It 
gives me great hope, as I see I can work with that constipated 
mosaic manner, which is what I have to do just now with Weir of 
Hermiston.” 

St. Ives is again a compromise. But Weir, and what remains of 
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the Young Chevalier and Heathercat, are kindred in style to the Zbi- 
tide—a style perfectly distinct from that of his earlier and lighter 
romances. Thus it would appear that the new way of life and 
new surroundings produced in him a new manner, which first formed 
itself in treatment of the new material, but received its highest and, 
unhappily, its latest expression in what remains of the great story 
that went back across many thousand miles of ocean to that confused 
huddle of grey familiar hills. 

One may gather up a few of Stevenson’s own remarks upon the 
development of his art under these new conditions. Plainly the 
Beach of Falesé—first called the High Woods of Ulufanua—marked 
a turning point for him and opened a new field of success. Of it he 
writes :-— 

“On a re-reading fell in iove with my first chapter, and for good or evil I 
must finish it. It is really good, well fed with facts, true to the manners, and 
(for once in my works) rendered pleasing by the presence of a heroine who is 
pretty. Miss Uma is pretty—a fact. All my other women have been as ugly as 
sin, and, like Falconet’s horse (I have just been reading the anecdote in Lock- 
hart), mortes forbye. 

‘‘ What ails you, miserable man, to talk of saving material? JI have a whole 
world in my head, a whole new society to work, but I am in no hurry... I have just 
interrupted my letter, and read through the chapter of the High Woods that is 
written, a chapter and a bit, some sixteen pages, really very fetching, but what do 
you wish? The story is so wilful, so steep, so silly ; it’s a hallucination I have 
outlived, and yet I never did a better piece of work—horrid and pleasing and 
extraordinarily true; its sixteen pages of the South Seas; their essence. Golly, 
it’s good. I am not shining by modesty; but I do just love the colour and 
movement of that piece, so far as it goes,”’ 

There you have the artist in all the intoxication of beginning: but 
one sees that what fascinates him is the fulness of life, the quick 
answer to external suggestion. Life has been pouring in sensations 
upon him, and out of them his brain is shaping something of its own, 
something new, quick, and stirring. Naturally, doubts and despond- 
encies arose afterwards in the toil of composition, but he never went 
back upon his judgment of this piece. And if you compare it with 
his earlier stories, say Will o’ the Mill or even Thrawn Janet, there 
is just the difference between vivid dreamland and reality. But 
having pleased himself he still had to count with the public, and 
they were shocked by his realism. He lifts his hands in horror over 


Mrs. Grundy. 


“The plaintive request sent to me to make the young folks married properly 
before ‘ that night’ I refused ; you will see what would have been left of the yarn 
had I consented. This is a poison-bad world for the romancer, this Anglo-Saxon 
world ; I usually get out of it by not having any women in it at all; but when I 
remember I had the Treasure of Franchard refused as unfit for a family magazine, 
I feel despair weigh on my wrists.”’ 


There one has the explanation of a good deal in Stevenson. How 


1 Italics mine.—S.G. 
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to reconcile the necessity for selling his books with truth of presentment 
in the relations of man and woman as he saw them. He had for years 
solved the problem by evading it; for a conspicuous instance, in the 
Master of Ballantrae, which is at bottom a tale of jealousy, yet contains 
no suggestion of the sex attraction. But the fragment of his Samoan 
work shows plainly enough that he was entering on a new path in this 
matter; Weir of Hermiston, had it been completed, would undoubtedly 
have shocked many susceptibilities ; and here is a passage which shows 
that Stevenson was fully conscious of departing from his former 
reserve. 


“I have celebrated my holiday from Samoa (the Footnote to History) by a 
plunge at the beginning of the Young Chevalier. I am afraid my touch is a little 
broad in a love story ; I can’t mean one thing and write another. As for women, 
I am no more in any fear of them; I can doa sort all right ; age makes me a 
little less afraid of a petticoat, but I am a little in fear of grossness. . . . The 
difficulty in a love yarn which dwells at all on love is the dwelling on one string ; 
it is manifold, I grant, but the root fact is there unchanged, and the sentiment 
being very intense and already very much handled in letters, positively calls for a 
little pawing and gracing. With a writer of my prosaic literalness and pertinency 
of points of view, this all shoves toward grossness—positively even toward the far 
more damnable closeness. This has kept me off the sentiment hitherto, and now 
I am to try; Lord! Of course Meredith can do it, and so could Shakespeare ; but 
with all my romance, I am a realist and a prosaist, and a most fanatical lover of 
plain physical sensations plainly and expressly rendered ; hence my perils. To 
do love in the same spirit as I did (for instance) D. Balfour’s fatigue in the 
heather, my dear sir, there were grossness ready-made! And hence, how to 
sugar ?” 


The tale of which he speaks here never got beyond the introductory 
episode (now printed in the Edinburgh edition), and certainly that is 
steeped strong enough in passion—the uncommon passion of a woman 
for a man who has never spoken a word of love to her. But not less 
certainly it is free from the least touch of grossness. Stevenson, 
however, knew that the glamour of sex is absorbing in youth, and 
that a young man’s novel, if it treats of this passion at all, is apt to 
represent the universe through a veil of passion. Probably he felt, that 
now age had made him less afraid of a petticoat, he was free also from 
the fascination ; he could treat the motive frankly without giving it 
undue prominence. The love scenes in Weir of Hermiston are almost 
unsurpassable, but the central interest of the story lies elsewhere, in 
the relations between father and son. Whatever the cause, the fact 
is clear that in the last years of his life Stevenson recognised in him- 
self an ability to treat subjects which he had hitherto avoided, and 
was thus no longer under the necessity of detaching fragments from 
life. Before this, he had largely confined himself to the adventures 
of roving men where women make no entrance; or if he treated of a 
settled family group, the result was what we see in the Muster of 
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Ballantrae, which, as he observes, “lacked all pleasurableness, and hence 
was imperfect in essence.” 

It is necessary to say something of the less important among the 
posthumous works before proceeding to discuss Weir. No account 
need be taken here of those early compositions which were, for the 
first time, issued in the Edinburgh edition : my concern is with those 
tales upon which Stevenson was engaged during his residence in 
Samoa, and which did not appear till after his death. The longest of 
these is the novel S¢. Ives, which has been published as a complete 
story, Mr. Quiller Couch having written the last few chapters after an 
outline supplied by Mrs. Strong, who acted as Stevenson’s amanu- 
ensis. A passing word is due to the excellence of Mr. Couch’s 
reproduction of Stevenson’s manner, and indeed to the skill with 
which he discharged the most trying task conceivable. Of the novel 
itself its author had no high opinion. “I will ask you to spare Sf. 
Ives when it goes to you,” he wrote; “it is a sort of Count Robert of 
Paris. But I hepe rather a Dombey and Son to be succeeded by Our 
Mutual Friend and Great Expectations and A Tale of Two Cities.” 
And certainly the book seems to me among the weakest of its 
wuthor’s productions, though containing one chapter which any novelist 
might envy him, the episode of the old French Colonel who had broken 
his parole to return to his dying daughter. The story, begun in good 
spirits, was carried through in a kind of desperation by a man in 
failing health and wearied of his subject; at one period he was 
reduced to dictating it in the deaf and dumb alphabet. But suppose 
anyone else had written it: should we not all be crying out, Have 
you read St. Ives? Suppose the style came on us as a surprise instead 
of being a manner not only made familiar by its creator for a space 
of twenty years, but echoed in the writings of almost every talent 
among the younger generation. Apart from the style, it is extremely 
uncharacteristic of a novelist whose chief merit had often lain in his 
construction. It is a good example of the picaresgue tale, a series of 
episodes connected merely by a single personality, a kind of novel not 
without illustrious precedent, but essentially inferior to that with a 
developed plot. 

Much beyond St. Jves in importance is the volume of poems entitled 
Songs of Travel, but that cannot be adequately discussed here ; nor 
does there seem to be the same cleavage between Stevenson’s later 
and earlier work in verse as between the Samoan novels and their 
predecessors. There is no doubt, however, that it adds very mate- 
rially to his claim to rank as a poet; the best poems in it are, in my 
judgment, the best he ever wrote. The only other completed work 
which I have to deal with is the series of Fables now issued in a volume 
with the Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. They are interest- 
ing reading, but people who like a meaning made quite plain, will not 
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take kindly to the more elaborate among them, and, upon the whole, 
they must be reckoned among his failures. This is surprising enough. 
We are frequently told that Stevenson squandered the material of 
many admirable essays—the time, thought, and energy which should 
have gone to enrich our language with something really worthy of his 
genius—upon mere narrative fiction. Now as Stevenson was a highly 
original thinker, with an amazing skill in expressing his thought, 
and also, by consent even of those who disapproved of its exercise, en- 
dowed with the gift of narration, one would suppose that the two sets of 
qualities might have combined in the philosophic fable. They certainly 
did once so combine in the allegory of Jekyll and Hyde. But in that 
allegory the storyteller was uppermost; he had the moraliser well in 
hand ; whereas in the Fubies there is perhaps a slight ascendancy of 
what Mr. Henley called “ the shorter catechist,” and fascinating as they 
are, posterity will probably regret the time spent upon these things, if 
it thinks that it might have had in exchange a few more chapters, let us 
say, of Heathercat. I confess that nothing in contemporary criticism 
surprises me more than the persistence with which excellent critics—of 
whom Mr. Gosse and Mr. Strachey are leading examples—rank Steven- 
son among born essayists who have been seduced into an uncongenial 
vocation. Mr. Gosse, I am glad to see, has the grace to make an 
exception for Weir of Hermiston, but he surely must have reflected 
that a man does not arrive at writing novels of that order without 
having either made a good many failures or achieved only smaller 
successes. Stevenson was singularly just in the measure of his own 
powers, and did not attempt the grand style till he felt himself ma- 
ture ; but, as a matter of fact, few novelists have accomplished work 
of the first class at an earlier age than forty, and Stevenson, who was 
by no means a precocious nature, died at forty-four. Mr. Strachey 
will not have any of these compromises. Stevenson wrote novels, he 
says, that were not quite good enough ; he would have done better to 
write essays, which would have attained to the first quality. 

One would urge against these critics that the natural bent of a 
man’s mind is the indication he should follow, and that Stevenson—at 
least in the Vailima Letters—shows himself exclusively pre-occupied 
with tales. Life in Samoa presents itself to him as a background for 
stories, and—a fact not less significant—he presented himself to the 
Samoans as Tusitala, “the teller of tales.” That he was a great 
essayist no one is likely to deny; it is also possible that had he 
written no novels he would have written still greater essays. But 
what appears not less obvious is that creative work ranks higher 
in value than work which is not creative. Goldsmith’s Man in 
Black and the rest are delightful, but how do they stand beside the 
Vicar of Wakefield? Fielding, no doubt, would have written 
admirable essays, so would Sterne, but do we regret that instead they 
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created Squire Western and Uncle Toby, putting their humorous 
commentary on life into a concrete embodiment? Is the Ebbtide less 
suggestive of thought than the essays in Virginibus Puerisque ? Only 
those will think so who insist upon having moral lessons put into the 
form of positive precepts. Granted that the present day has need of 
moral teachers ; granted that Stevenson, had he addressed himself to 
the work, would have been a lay preacher, most persuasive, eloquent, 
and stimulating: for my own part I am glad he followed the method 
congenial to his nature, which enabled him to develop all his gifts 
harmoniously. Take, for instance, what is left of Heathercat ; a very 
few pages; yet there you have unmistakably stamped the pathetic 
figure of Traquair of Montroymont. Traquair was a man of strong 
affections, but of no great religious ardour; it was in the “ killing 
times ”’; and he was married to a woman who persisted in attending 
conventicles and harbouring unlicensed divines. She was sentenced 
to imprisonment; he got leave to go to jail in place of her, and only 
came out to find that she had profited by his confinement to fly more 
boldly than ever in the face of the law, counting it the first duty in 
the world to assert her religious opinions. He, being a soft-natured 
man, unequally matched with a termagant, submitted, and saw daily 
his paternal estate, every stick and stone of it part and parcel of his 
own existence, melting away daily under the fines ; worse still, found 
his own son taught to carry messages and cheat his father’s vigilance. 
Is not that a more pregnant handling of the seamy side to fanatical 
virtue than any express discussion? I quote from it this dialogue 
between father and son over a fencing lesson :— 


“ But this day Francie’s heart was not in the fencing. 

‘«* Sir,’ says he, suddenly lowering his point, ‘ will ye tell me a thing if I was to 
ask it ?’ 

““« Ask away,’ says the father. 

‘** Well it’s this,’ said Francie, ‘ why do you and me comply if it’s so wicked ?’ ” 

“«« Ay, ye hae the cant of it too,’ cries Montroymont. ‘ But I'll tell ye for all 
that. It’s to try and see if we can keep the rigging on this house, Francie. If 
she had her way we would be beggar-folk and hold out our hands by the way- 
side. When ye hear her—when ye hear folk,’ he corrected himself briskly, ‘ call 
me a coward and one that betrayed the Lord, and I kenna what else, just mind it 
was to keep a bed to ye to sleep in and a bite for ye to eat—On guard!’ he 
cried, and the lesson proceeded again till they were called in to supper. 

‘««There’s another thing yet,’ said Francie, stopping his father. ‘ There’s 
another thing yet that I am not sure that I am very caring for. She—she sends 
me eerands.’ 

“« Obey her then, as is your boun4en duty,’ said Traquair. 

““« Ay, but wait till I tell ye?’ says the boy. ‘If I wasto see you, I was to 
hide.’ 

“Montroymont sighed. ‘ Well, and that’s good of her too,’ said he. ‘The 
less that I hear of their doings, the better for me ; and the best thing you can do 
is just to obey her and see and be a good son to her, the same as ye are to me, 
Francie.’ 
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‘“‘ At the tenderness of this expression the heart of Francie swelled within his 
bosom and his remorse was poured out. ‘Faither,’ he cried, ‘I said “ deil,’ 
to-day ; many’s the time I said it and “ damnable,’’ too, and “ hellish.” I ken 
they’re all right ; they’re beeblical. But I didna say them beeblically. I said 
them for sweir words—that’s the truth o’t.’ 

‘“** Hout ye silly bairn,’ said the father, ‘dinna do it nae mair and come in ven 
to your supper.’ And he took the jboy and drew him close to him a moment as 
they went through the door, with something very fond and secret like a caress 
between two lovers.” 


Does a passage like that give less of Stevenson’s style, or less of 
Stevenson’s outlook on life, than even the best of his essays? Would 
Mr. Strachey or Mr. Gosse not sooner have written that than even 
The Lantern Bearers? Does it not give a still more sympathetic 
insight into the soul of boyhood than the wonderful abstract study 
which I have just named ? 

Take another and much closer comparison. In Lay Morals—a 
work sketched out in 1879, but posthumcusly published—there is a 
remarkable passage where Stevenson describes his own youthful 
troubles of conscience—for the “friend’’ whose case he cites can surely 
have been no other than himself. At all events, he cites the case of 
an idle youth, “the son of a man in a certain position and well-off,” 
who, although he contentedly practised certain irregularities of conduct, 
of which, no doubt, his father amongst others would have bitterly 
disapproved, yet alienated himself from his friends by a scruple. He 
could not acquiesce, he felt, in the world’s injustice which gave to 
him, the idle and undeserving, a permanent advantage over his betters 
in acquirements and industry. This pricking of conscience did not 
goad him into any resolute action by which he might pay back to 
mankind some equivalent for the wages which he received for doing 
nothing. On the contrary, he “ was only unsettled and discouraged, 
and filled full of that trumpeting anger with which young men regard 
injustices in the first blush of youth”; and it was not until after some 
years, and after he had for a good while “thought too much of 
himself, and too little of his parents,” that he fell into his place in the 
world’s regiment of workers. Now it will be allowed that all this 
is very interesting ; whether one takes it as an admonition to do the 
duty that lies nearest, or as a casuistic interpretation of the command 
Thou shalt not steal into Thou shalt not take what thou hast not earned. 
But compare this moralising ¢ssilistry with the work of his maturity, 
where kindred speculations, suggested by the experiences of his youth, 
are put into the far more eloquent language of drama. 

For there can be no harm in saying that Weir of Hermiston owes 
its origin to the moral duel which in Stevenson’s own youth went on 
between son and father. That much is common knowledge. He was 
resolute in holding opinions which his father was not less resolute to con- 
demn ; their points of view were morally irreconcilable, and for a while 
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they inflicted torture on each other. After long years Stevenson goes 
back on that critical experience and makes it a theme of a very different 
story. Suppose, he says in effect, that this divergence between father 
and son assumes the proportions of a moral repugnance—suppose each 
to be unshakable in his view, the son inheriting the father’s tenacity 
though not his opinions—suppose each to be justified morally in his 
own eyes, perfectly honest in his belief—there you have a situation 
which increases in tragedy just in proportion as the severance is more 
complete, the repugnance more invincible. An essayist can suggest 
to you something of such a relation; only the creative artist can 
thoroughly and vitally present it. He can make you live through it 
in a fictitious personage, and that is just what Stevenson does in 
Weir of Hermiston. The whole thing is as carefully reasoned out as 
any treatise on philosophy; it is indeed “ philosophy teaching by 
examples.”’ In order that he may tell you all there is to tell about it, 
in order that you may see all sides of the problem, he abandons the 
method of dramatic narration in the first person, which condemns an 
author (as he remarks in the Vailima Letters) to present all characters 
but one from the outside. In Catriona, for instance, you see the 
inside of David Balfour, but everybody else as David Balfour saw 
them. Here there is no such limitation. Archie Weir, the hero, is a 
child of one of those disparate marriages where there can be no 
fusion of character, and when the child is bound to grow up a 
partisan. Archie, as so often happens, is partisan of the side which 
he does not resemble; he stands with his mother. The opening 
years of a man’s life belong to his mother, and so in the first 
chapter Mrs. Weir is depicted; perhaps a dozen sentences are put 
into her mouth, but the presentment of her faint and character- 
less personality, pious, lachrymose, and pathetically ineffectual, is 
not less distinct than the portrait of her formidable spouse, the 
Hanging Judge. Her death leaves the son, sole, and now actively 
hostile, in opposition to his father. Stevenson’s task is to depict 
the recoil of the boy’s shrinking delicacy from the gross strength 
of Hermiston. Not till the third chapter do we reach the first 
incident. The “trumpeting anger of youth” moves Archie to 
protest in public against the cruelty displayed by his father in the 
trial of a common criminal. It is merely a cry uttered by the gallows, 
a motion in a college debating society, trivial and trumpery things 
enough; yet the incident has ten times the force, even of Alan 
Breck’s fight in the round house. For an adventure is external to the 
man, it does not come out of his nature ; it may occasion growth, but 
is not the result of a growth. Archie’s protest against the grim 
hanging, trifling in itself, is the explosion of pent-up forces that have 
been at work for years; and it is amazing how Stevenson makes you 
feel that. The scene leads to an interview between the Lord Justice 
Clerk and his son; it is a duel, where the older man by sheer weight 
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easily bears down the younger, yet—almost unconsciously—he takes 
a wound to the very quick of his being; and the strain and stress of 
that conflict is rendered only as a man could render it who had known 
something of a like encounter. With the sentence of relegation to a 
country laird’s existence pronounced upon the son, closes what one 
may call the first act in the drama ; and though there was to be fierce 
action, bloodshed and violence enough in the story, the key was 
given; the drama was to be one of spiritual conflict, not of external 
happenings. The second act opens with the young man’s isolation 
in a banishment which his own temper makes solitary, till after many 
days of “ flying his private signal ”’ it is answered by a consort. The 
passionate love story comes in, set against a grim and terrible back- 
ground, Hermiston behind his son, behind Kirstie the Four Black 
Brothers ; just as the lovers themselves in their warm bodily presence 
are shown against a cold, grey scene, among stony hills, and keeping 
their tryst by the slab which marked the martyrdom of the Cameronian 
weaver. Tragedy is in the air from the first page ; and in Archie’s 
nature, overstrung by the long tension of his home life, love itself has a 
tragic thrill that contrasts forcibly with Kairstie’s simple, unreflecting 
passion. Upon their idyll, the elder Kirstie’s forethought, like a 
lamp, casts Hermiston’s shadow; and it is with that shadow already 
blackening earth to the lovers that the story breaks off. Archie comes 
to the tryst to say that there must be an end of trystings ; and Kirstie 
is all woman to him—woman in her anger, her unreasonableness, above 
all in her weakness. ‘‘ What have I done?” she cries. 





“*What hae I done that ye should lightly me? What hae I done? What 
hae Ldone? 0, what have I done?’ and her voice rose upon the third repeti- 
tion—‘ I thocht—I thocht—I thocht I was sae happy ;’ and the first sob broke 
from her like the paroxysm of some mortal sickness. 

“‘ Archie ran to her. He took the poor child in his arms and she nestled to his 
breast as to a mother’s, and clasped him in hands that were strong likevices. He 
felt her whole body shaken by the throes of distress and had pity upon her 
beyond speech. Pity, and at the same time a bewildered fear of this explosive 
engine in his arms, whose works he did not understand and yet had been 
tampering with. Then arose from before him the curtains of boyhood and he 
saw for the first time the ambiguous face of woman as she is. In vain he looked 
back on the interview ; he saw not where he had offended. It seemed unprovoked, 
a wilful convulsion of brute nature.’’ 


So it ends; there the word lies broken on the page, never now to be 
completed. The world which does not care about fragments, will not 
often read Weir of Hermiston, but for artists it will remain a monu- 
ment. Some have said that Stevenson was too much of an artist; too 
studious of form; too neglectful of the matter; desiring rather to 
express something perfectly than to attempt what might baffle expres- 
sion. I, on the other hand, believe that he was studiously schooling 
his faculties with a modesty surely to be commended, till he should 
feel them equal to the full organ. And at least in this story there is 
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no shirking of the universal interests, no avoidance of the common 
driving motives of existence at their highest tension. Here you 
have certainly—for Stevenson never neglected the appeal to the 
aboriginal fighter in man—the wild tale of the “Four Black 
Brothers ”—that sudden outburst of savagery, over which the crust 
of respectable church-going existence had settled down and hardened, 
but which spoke of violent possibilities. But the essential, and the 
strongest scenes of the book, were not to depend on the rough and 
tumble of incident, or on any melodramatic surroundings. Here, for 
the first time in Stevenson, you really have the bewildering atmosphere 
of woman, the glamour of sex, not only in the younger Kirstie, but in 
her elder of the same name—a far more wonderful and difficult piece of 
portraiture—who pours out to Archie a heart that has not known howto 
grow old. And poetry or adventure apart, are there not tragic issues 
enough in the grim prose of Hermiston’s dealings with his son ? 

How much, then, was to be incident, how much the drama of 
mere passion, the clash of opposing natures, is matter for conjecture ? 
Only the roughest outline of Stevenson’s project is known. It has to 
centre upon the fortitude of Hermiston, who condemns his own son 
to death, but does not survive the moral effort. As related by Mrs. 
Strong, the course of the action was to be as follows: The younger 
Kirstie, when put aside by Archie for fear of his father’s displeasure, 
in her pique falls a prey to Frank Innes. Old Kirstie perceives that 
the girl is to become a mother, taxes Archie with the guilt, and thus 
makes him aware of the girl’s fall. Archie surprises Innes and 
Kirstie by the weaver’s stone and kills Innes; but meanwhile he is 
himself in danger, for the Black Brothers, believing him to be the 
seducer, are on his track, and he is only saved by the police who 
come to arrest him. He is tried before Hermiston and condemned 
to death; but the elder Kirstie, who has learned the truth, induces 
the Black Brothers to break the jail, and he escapes with the younger 
Kirstie to America. 

Now in two points this account cannot be accepted as authoritative. 
First, it is clear from a letter of Stevenson’s that he perceived the 
impossibility of Archie’s being tried before his father. Secondly, he 
told Mr. Sydney Lysaght that the culminating emotion was to be 
reached in a scene in the jail, when Kirstie gains access to Archie 
and informs him of her condition, and he proposes to marry her. 
Whether Stevenson himself had the plot clear before him is highly 
uncertain ; but it is clear that he had impressed upon Mrs. Strong’s 
mind only the first outlines of the story as they presented themselves to 
him. Similarly, in the Beach of Falesd, he had broken in and reduced 
to credibility an idea which in its first form involved impossibilities ; 
but his first, and very likely his most impressive telling of that story, 
viva voce, would have substituted real witchcraft or ghostly noises for 


the Aolian harps by which Mr. Case terrified the natives. What, then, 
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are the lines on which he would have been likely to work out this 
central idea of a father condemning his own son? They seem to me 
indicated in a letter to Mr. Baxter which asks for information. 


“The Lord Justice Clerk tries some people capitally on circuit. Certain 
evidence cropping up, the charge is transferred to the’Justice Clerk’s own son. 
Of course in the next trial the Justice Clerk is excluded, and the case is called 
before the Lord Justice General. Where would this trial have to be? I fear in 
Edinburgh, which would not suit my view. Could it be again in the circuit town?” 


Now consider the facts. A girl is seduced, her seducer is found 
murdered, her brothers are men with the reputation of violent homi- 
cides. Upon them naturally the suspicion would rest. The Four 
Black Brothers would then be the “certain persons tried capitally ” 
before Hermiston at the neighbouring circuit town. But, under 
those circumstances, Archie (given his character) would be with 
difficulty restrained from giving himself up; he would at least insist 
upon being in court at the trial to see justice done if necessary. Is 
it not clear that Hermiston, with his penetrating legal instinct, might 
read a new set of facts into the evidence; might, for instance, when 
the unfortunate Kirstie was called before him, force admissions from 
her, and thus be logically led to infer that the slayer was none 
of the Black Brothers but another, and that other his own son ; that 
he might then not shrink from drawing the inference, discharge the 
prisoners and order his son into custody; thus virtually, though not 
actually, sentencing him to death. Further, it is clear that so good 
an artist in construction as Stevenson would never have attempted a 
second trial, which would violate all principles of diversifying inci- 
dent. He wants to know where the second trial would be not to 
describe it, but that he may know where Archie would be confined ; 
only in a small town could the rescue be plausibly effected. 

This, at all events, seems a likely line for the story to have taken. 
I am sure that Stevenson, who was minutely particular about his- 
torical accuracy, would never have violated probability to the point 
of making Hermiston formally try his son. However, these are 
idle speculations; the story will never be told us now. Only this is 
to be said; that enough of it is left to be a high example—enough 
to prove that Stevenson’s lifelong devotion to his art was on the 
point of being rewarded by such a success as he had always dreamed 
of; that in the man’s nature there was power to conceive scenes of a 
tragic beauty and intensity unsurpassed in our prose literature, and 
to create characters not unworthy of his greatest predecessor. The 
blind stroke of fate had nothing to say to the lesson of his life ; here 
was a man who went the right way to work; and though we deplore 
that he never completed his masterpieces, we may at least be thankful 
that time enough was given him to prove to his fellow-craftsmen 
that such labour for the sake of art is not without Art’s peculiar 


reward—the triumph of successful execution. 
STEPHEN Gwynn. 








THE FRENCH ON THE NIGER. 
THE “OPEN DOOR” IN WEST AFRICA. 


Ir is not only in “ the Far East” that we are fighting for “ the open 
door.” In West Africa, whence recently we have received grave 
news of the advance of French forces into countries within the British 
sphere of influence, we have been forced into a struggle for keeping 
open means of trading with the interior. It is not extended empire 
that we want, with all its added cost and responsibilities ; and, but for 
the action of other countries, France especially, there would have been 
no reason for any change in the policy laid down by the Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1865, which advised the reduction of 
our responsibilities on the West Coast of Africa, and that, if we were 
to retain any part of this region, our possessions should be practically 
confined to Sierra Leone, which was of importance as a coaling station 
for our navy. But things have very much changed since then, and 
other nations have set their eyes and hands on what England refused 
to grasp. 

Until some years after the Franco-German war we had no serious 
competition in this region, and could have made, almost without any 
European opposition, one vast British Empire, extending from Cape 
Verde to the Gaboon, and including almost the whole of the rich and 
populous western Sudan, with one of the finest waterways of the 
African Continent. Now the greater part of that vast region has 
been engulfed in the French dominion, leaving our West Coast 
colonies isolated enclaves, without any back country attached to them, 
and threatening similarly to “ strangle” our possessions on the Gold 
Coast and Lagos, by cutting off their hinterland. It is thanks only 
to private effort and not to Government initiative that we possess any 
material extent of territory in this region in the possessions of the 
Royal Niger Company. 

The recovery of France from the effects of the war of 1871 was 
quickly followed by a period of great activity in Africa—an activity 
not so much of a mercantile character as dictated by an ambition of 
empire. By 1885 the coast regions were being so rapidly absorbed 
that it was necessary to come to some international understanding, 
and the Conference of Berlin was called to establish, as it has been 
aptly termed, the rules of the game; but even then little enterprise 
had been shown in the interior of West Africa beyond the operations 
on the lower Niger. Having established herself on the hitherto 
unappropriated parts of the coast, France now set herself to extend 
her authority over the interior by a series of venturesome and costly 
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military expeditions, spreading out like fans from each of the posses- 
sions on the coast until they joined each other, with the intention of 
making French African territory an integral whole. 

To define the relative spheres of interest a series of conventions has 
been come to between Great Britain, France and Germany, carrying 
the frontiers inland from the Gulf of Guinea to the parallel of 9° 
north. It was generally understood that the possession of the coast 
carried with it the right to the hinterland or country directly behind 
each of the respective coast regions, and it is owing to the total dis- 
regard of this principle on the part of France that our present 
difficulties have arisen. Starting alike from the Senegal, the Riviéres 
du Sud or French Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Dahomey, the French 
have not only swamped our colonies of the Gambia and Sierra Leone, 
but have threatened to do the same with the Gold Coast and Lagos 
by cutting off and appropriating their back country. 

It was only in 1881 that France, ascending the Senegal river, 
obtained a footing on the upper Niger, at Bammako, by a treaty 
with the Sultan of Segu. Two years later a fort was constructed 
here, followed by the launch of a gunboat on the Niger—a presage 
of military conquest. Then began a series of wars with the Sultan 
Ahmadu, the son and successor of the celebrated Toucouleur chief, El 
Hadj Omar, whilst more to the south another sanguinary struggle 
was carried on with another Mussulman conqueror, Samory, or Samadu, 
as he was known to the English of Sierra Leone, the Almamy of Bissan- 
dugu. Whilst Ahmadu was defeated in several engagements and 
driven away to the north-east, Samory’s Sofa bands were, after a 
series of campaigns which cost the French much in blood and treasure, 
dispersed and driven towards the east, his capital, Bissandugu, being 
captured in January, 1892. It was during the operations against 
these Sofas that the French closed in on our Sierra Leone possessions, 
carrying the war on one occasion into indisputable British territory 
and even attacking a British force at Waima (or Warina) near the 
Niger sources, on 23rd December, 1893. 

Kenedugu, the kingdom of Tieba, whose capital was Sikasso, was 
absorbed into the French Empire in 1888, and the capture of Segu two 
years later gave the French the command of the upper Niger and left 
open the route to the ancient and mysterious city of Timbuktu (or 
Tombuktu, as the French maintain the name ought rather to be pro- 
nounced), which was captured in 1894.' Already, in 1887, Lieutenant 

(1) In the spelling of the place names I follow the rules laid down by the Royal 
Geographical Society, the vowels being pronounced as in Italian, and the consonants 
as in English. Thus, Timbuktu should rhyme with ‘‘ hymnbook too,’’ as in the 
famous verse; and we should say ‘‘ Kenny-doogoo, Seg-ov,”’ &c. Niger should be 
pronounced with a hard g, like tiger, as in another famous rhyme (and no doubt, in 
strictness, the i should have a shortened sound, the word beirg more like its derivative, 
nigger). 
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Caron had navigated the river as far as Kabara, the port of Timbuktu. 
In April, 1893, Djenné, the commercial centre of Massian, was taken, 
after a smart bombardment, and Colonel Archinard entered Bandia- 
gara, the capital. Ahmadu, who had seized on the throne, again fled 
before the French, and Colonel Archinard now installed in his place 
Agibu, a professed adherent of the French cause. At the end of this 
year, too, Colonel Bonnier conceived the ambitious design of occupying 
Timbuktu, although for the moment the great cost of these wars 
induced the Home Government to hold its hand from further con- 
quest. Sending on Lieutenant Boiteux to see to the flotilla of 
steamers and boats, Bonnier left Segu just as the newly appointed 
Civil Governor reached Kayes, instructing Colonel Joffre to follow 
with a land column. But disaster dogged the hurriedly carried out 
enterprise. A lieutenant of Boiteux’s party fell into a Tuareg 
ambush, and Bonnier himself, with his little force, fell a victim to his 
temerity. But the French position was effectually established at 
Timbuktu by Colonel Joffre (February, 1894), and one by one the 
surrounding Tuareg tribes were got to acknowledge French rule. 

Meanwhile Samory and his Sofas, flying to the eastward, devastat- 
ing the country and massacring or enslaving the people, captured 
Sakala (August, 1893) and threatened Kong, which was in the back 
country of the Ivory Coast and under French protection. <A treaty 
had been signed there by the Frenchman Treich Lapléne in 1888, and 
only in April, 1894, Captain Marchand had established a post there. 
The inhabitants now sent a deputation to Grand Bassam, to ask for 
assistance against Samory’s lieutenant, Sekuba, and his Sofas. Lieut.- 
Colonel Monteil was accordingly despatched with a strong force. He 
encountered the Sofas in a number of combats, in one of which 
Sekuba was killed, but was unable to achieve any decisive result. He 
was unable to reach Kong, which, M. Bailly and his Tirailleurs 
having fled, fell into the hands of Samory. In the following year 
the Sofas entered Bonduku, the King of which fled and sought French 
protection. But the French were evidently sick of the ceaseless 
struggle with Samory, and nothing further was done from this side 
beyond some futile attempts at negotiation. 

Farther to the north, within the great bend formed by the river 
Niger, the French advance was carried in 1894-95 into Mossi, a great 
negro state with an ancient civilisation, which had kept free from 
Mohammedan influences. Just as, in the case of Tunis, they made 
use of the Krumir legend, so now it was alleged that Ali Kale, 
King of Bosse, had threatened Massina. Captain Bonnacorsi advanced 
against him, and on Ist July, 1894, attacked and captured his ¢ata, or 
stronghold, after a bloody engagement, in which the French lost 21 
killed and 128 wounded, whilst Ali Kale and 500 of his followers 
were kilted. ‘To follow this up and prepare for the definite occupa- 
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tion of the regions to the east of Massina, Captain Destenave was, 
early in 1895, sent at the head of a mission, with Lieutenants 
Voulet, Margaine and Gaden. Going first to Yatenga, he entered 
its capital Wahiguya, of which the chief, Bakari, accepted the French 
protectorate. He then started for Yako, the chief of which showed 
a hostile attitude. The party not being sufficiently strong to oppose 
him returned to Massina, making a detour to the north-east to Dori, 
where Lieut.-Colonel Monteil had signed a treaty in 1891, and where 
Destenave now arranged to establish a representative. The Naba (or 
King) of Yako in Yatenga, considering the retreat of the French as a 
reverse, attacked the French protégé Bakari, and drove him from his 
capital. Bakari asked for French assistance, and Lieutenants Voulet 
and Chanoine were sent to help him. They had a series of conflicts 
with the Naba of Yako, and on 17th August, 1896, reinstalled Bakari 
in his capital, Wahiguya. Ten days later Voulet attacked and took the 
town of Yako, and then marched on Wagadugu, the capital of Mossi. 

Wagadugu was first visited by Captain Binger from the French 
Ivory Coast, in 1888. In 1890, Dr. Crozat, and in 1891, Lieut.- 
Colonel Monteil, both coming from the west, essayed to enter the 
town, but were prevented by the hostility of the Almamy or Naba. In 
1894, however, Mr. Fergusson, acting on behalf of our Gold Coast 
Colony, was more successful, and on 2nd August he negotiated a treaty 
which brought the whole of Mossi within the range of British influ- 
ence. Had the French proceeded on similar lines to those which have 
governed British action, they would have respected this treaty and 
left Mossi, which isin the direct hinterland of the Gold Coast, to British 
influence. But on lstSeptember, 1896, Voulet’s little force assaulted 
and took Wagadugu, and then, having assured the French position 
there, hastened southward to Sati, the capital of Gurunsi. Here he 
found the country invaded by Baba-To, who was said to be in league 
with Samory, and the French at once took the part of the native chief, 
Hamaria. 

These operations were not, like the action of Colonel Bonnier in 
seizing Timbuktu, carried out on the initiative of the local commanders, 
but had the full sanction of the Home Government, which, early in 
1897, despatched additional forces to occupy the ground in the great 
bend of the Niger. But meanwhile our own Government was awaking 
to the importance of taking action to protect British interests. In 
November, 1896, Lieutenant F. B. Henderson, R.N., was despatched 
from Accra with one hundred Hausas to visit the chiefs in the back 
country with whom treaties had been concluded, including Buna and 
Wa. At Dekrupe, the frontier town of Mo, a short distance north-west 
of Kintampo, refugees stated that Buna had been attacked by 
Samory and that the king and most of the principal inhabitants had 
been killed. Henderson reached Buale on Christmas Eye, and sent 
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messages to Samory’s son, who told him to go back to Banda. 
Pushing on he found that the Sofas had also occupied Wa, though 
they fled on the approach of the English, and whilst the little force 
was at Dawkita, this place was attacked (28th March, 1897) by the 
Sofas, who warned the British to go away, as they did not want to 
fight them. The siege lasted four days, after which the small 
British force got away in the night, the natives having already fled. 
Mr. Fergusson, a coloured gentleman who had done good service to 
the Gold Coast Government in opening up relations with the interior, 
was shot in the leg, and being afterwards abandoned in the flight by 
his hammock-bearers, was killed by the Sofas, his head being taken 
to their camp as atrophy. Lieutenant Henderson afterwards visited 
the Sofa camp to try to arrange a cessation of hostilities, but was 
detained a prisoner and taken before Samory. He was, however, 
afterwards set at liberty. Captain Cramer, with the remainder of the 
Hausas, sought refuge with the French at Leo, in Gurunsi, farther 
to the north. 

A little before this Captain Donald Stewart, British Resident at 
Kumasi, had made a journey to the northward, and on 7th February, 
1897, met Lieutenant Voulet at Tenkodogo, or Tangurka, a small 
Mossi village not far from the frontier of Gurma. Ina courteous 
interview Voulet informed him of the occupation of Mossi, and after 
negotiations an understanding was come to that the English should 
withdraw beyond the frontier of Mampursi, whilst the French should 
withdraw beyond the frontier of Tenkodogo, leaving the right to 
Tenkodogo to be settled by their respective Governments. Captain 
Stewart then turned back on Gambaka, in Mampursi, where a British 
treaty had been signed in 1894, and a French in 1895, and established 
a station there. 

In February, 1897, Commandant Destenave arrived at Wagadugu 
with reinforcements from Senegal, and installed Captain Scal there 
as Resident. He sent Lieutenant Chanoine to render effective the 
protectorate over Gurunsi, and support Hamaria against his enemy 
Baba-To. Chanoine defeated Baba-T'o on 14th March, and then went 
to the south and signed a treaty of protectorate with the King of 
Asseydu, between Gambaka and Wa. But in this region he had 
been preceded by our representatives from the Gold Coast, and at 
Leo he found six Hausas who had been left there by Lieutenant Hen- 
derson and Mr. Fergusson. It was here also that he was joined by 
Captain Cramer and the fugitives from Wa. Captain Scal then 
went to Yarba, or Liaba (20th April), where Captain Donald Stewart 
then was. Chanoine soon after planted the French flag at Wa, dis- 
regarding the prior rights of the British. 

While these events were happening in Gurunsi, and Commandant 
Valet and Captain Hugot were operating farther to the west, at 
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Lanfiera and Bobo Julasu, more behind the French Ivory Coast, 
Commandant Destenave went to the north and established himself at 
Dori, in Liptako, sending a detachment under Captain Betbeder to 
Say, on the Niger, which was occupied on 19th May. Here the flag 
erected by Lieutenant Hourst, during his descent of the Niger, was 
still flying. But these occupations were not made without opposition. 
At Dori, the Resident, Captain Menvielle, had to defend himself against 
the Awellimiden Tuareg, and farther to the north, on the banks of the 
river, Sakkawi, chief of the Tguadaren, who signed a treaty with 
Lieutenant de Chevigné, permitting the French to circulate freely on 
the river, afterwards repented, and a French force under Captain 
Audié, sent against him, fell into an ambush near Rhergo, and only 
twelve horsemen escaped. 

The French had now extended their occupation right across the 
country in the bend of the Niger from Segu to Say. In the 
country to the north of a line drawn between those two towns no 
opposition whatever has been made by the British, but to the south 
of that line it will be seen that the French have in several cases 
come into districts in which we have prior rights both by virtue of 
treaties and also by occupation, and forming the true hinterland 
of our Gold Coast possessions. 

Let us turn now to the region more to the east, forming the back 
country of Lagos, and bounded on the east by the Niger and the 
territory of the Royal Niger Company, and where the interlacing 
expeditions have caused an even more inextricable “tangle.” This 
region the French have approached chiefly from their colony of 
Dahomey. This possession is a matter of quite recent years. It 
was only after the final defeat of Behanzin, in January, 1894, that 
Dahomey was formally annexed, previous to which France had only 
the possession of Porto Novo and a strip on the coast. Now, how- 
ever, a feverish activity was at once manifested. Officers were sent 
about in every direction, entering into communications with the 
various chiefs and signing treaties. Within a few months Com- 
mandant Deccour had signed a treaty with the King of Savalu, and 
reached Chauru, but was prevented from entering the country of the 
Baribas by the hostility of the natives. In September the Governor 
of Dahomey, M. Victor Ballot, installed a resident at Savalu 
and himself pushed on to 9° north, the parallel to which the 
frontier had been agreed upon, and at Agbassa, just inside of this 
limit, in a mountainous and healthy region, he established a French 
station with a military post, and named it Carnotville. 

The Bariba country, or Borgu, as it has been better known to us, 
which Decceur had endeavoured in vain to enter, lies at the back 
of our Lagos Protectorate, in the angle formed by the ninth parallel 
and the Niger south of Say. It was regarded as in the territory 
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of the Royal Niger Company in virtue of treaties signed with the 
King of Bussa in "1885 and 1890. The Bariba people are a wild and 
independent race, strong enough to withstand the invasions of the 
Fulahs from the north, and of “Dahomey on the south, and indeed to 
render themselves a terror to the neighbouring tribes. Europeans 
had in vain tried to penetrate their country. The Englishman, 
Duncan, in 1846, entered the country only to die; the German, Dr. 
Wolff, in 1889, reached Ndali or Dbari, and died there of fever; two 
years later Lieutenant Kling had to turn back before he reached that 
point; and in the year before Deccour’s attempt another Frenchman, 
Dr. Hess, was attacked and wounded by the Baribas, and driven back 
unsuccessful. In the extreme east only, near the Niger, had Clap- 
perton and Lander succeeded in passing unscathed. It was not to be 
wondered at that the Niger Company had made no effort to occupy 
this inhospitable country, though the treaties, which were duly noti- 
fied to the Powers, were regarded as sufficient evidence that the 
country was in the British sphere. 

But the French had set their covetous eyes upon the country, and 
later in 1894, Commander Deccour was despatched by the Colonial 
Minister, M. Chautemps, to make a second attempt. Leaving France 
on 25th July, he had this time a stronger force, consisting of five 
Frenchmen (including Lieutenants Baud and Vargoz,and Dr. Danjou), 
48 Hausas, 35 native police, and over 200 porters. It was not only 
the country of Borgu at which France aimed, but also access to 
the lower Niger. She had already the control of the upper reaches 
of the river, and patrolled it with her gunboats, but the navigation is 
broken at Bussa by a series of cataracts, which proved fatal to Mungo 
Park, and the only way to reach the river below this was to cross the 
British sphere. Accordingly French writers disputed the validity of 
the Bussa treaties, maintaining that the King of Bussa was not 
sovereign over the whole of the Baribas, whose capital was really 
Nikki, some hundred miles to the west of the Niger. They, therefore, 
contended that the Bariba country was not under - British protectorate, 
and that there was, therefore, nothing to prevent their seizing it, and 
80 by crossing the Lagos hinterland reaching the lower river. 

It was, however, a matter of vital importance to the Royal Niger 
Company to maintain exclusively British influence on this part of the 
river. The objects of the Decceur mission were at the time declared 
to be confined to Dahomey, but past experience had shown that no 
reliance was to be placed on such assurances, and it was at once 
decided to despatch Captain F. D. Lugard to endeavour to antici- 
pate French effort in this direction. He left London 28th July, only 
three days after Deccour left France, and, with a force of 40 Hausa 
soldiers and 320 porters, hurried forward in what has been called 
“the race for Borgu.” After a hasty visit to Bussa, where, how- 
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ever, the chief was not friendly, and would not afford him any facili- 
ties for his journey, he reached Nikki on 5th November, making 
treaties on the way at Kishi and Kiama, the frontier towns of Yoruba 
and Borgu. On 10th November he concluded a treaty with the 
King of Nikki, of which the essential clauses were :— 


‘‘T bind myself not to have any intercourse, as representing my tribe or state, 


on tribal or state affairs with any foreigner or foreign Governments, other than 
the Company. 


‘*T recognise that the Company, as a Government, represents Her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and I accept the protection of the flag.’’ 


When Lugard left Nikki there was no rumour of the approach 
of the French. The Deccour mission, in fact, only reached Nikki 
on 25th November, being delayed because the King of Gambara, 
through whose territory it had to pass, was away to the west on a 
war expedition. Thither Deccour had to follow Akpaki, and first 
conclude a treaty with him. When he got to Nikki he found that 
he had been forestalled by the English. However, the Frenchman 
was equal to the occasion, and made the discovery that Captain 
Lugard did not treat with the king, but with the religious chief (who 
probably, as in many of these African states, had more power than 
the king himself). Deccour therefore got the king to sign a treaty 
of protectorate with him. The chiefs of Nikki, we are told, are com- 
pletely independent; and so far from being subject to Bussa, it was 
Bussa that was formerly a dependency of Nikki. It would hardly 
have been thought that quibbling between two great and friendly, 
though competing nations would have been carried to this excess. 
But the French were determined to get possession of the Bariba 
country, and in view of the despatch of Captain Lugard and the 
possibility that he would be first in the field, M. Alby had been 
hastily sent on another mission to Nikki, but he only reached there 
the day after Deccour had left, though he seems to have got the King 
to sign an additional convention. 

After returning to his base at Carnotville, Commandant Decceur 
made another and more extended journey, Say being this time the 
objective. Proceeding first to Sansanne Mango, behind the Gold 
Coast, he found that in August, 1894, a British treaty had been con- 
cluded by Mr. Fergusson. He then entered the country of Gurma, 
and at Pelele the French were overtaken by a German treaty-making 
expedition, which had been despatched from Togoland under Dr. 
Hans Griiner and Lieutenant von Carnap. It now became a hand- 
to-hand race between the Germans and French. Von Carnap, 
lightly equipped, hurried on to the north much faster than the more 
heavily freighted French caravan, but Deccour had previously 
despatched Lieutenants Baud and Vargoz with a section of his 
party direct to Say. On reaching Pama some hours after Von 
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Carnap, Decosur received from the chief of the village a paper given 
him by the German officer with instructions to show it to the French. 
This document, written in Arabic, stated that Von Carnap had taken 
possession of Pama in the name of the German Emperor. But 
Deccour learnt that the chief of Pama had neither signed nor 
approved of any treaty of protectorate; and, moreover, that this 
village chief was merely a dependent of the king, who lived at Nungu 
or Fada N’Gurma, and ruled the whole country. Satisfied that 
Lieutenant Baud would reach Say before the Germans, Deccour 
pushed rapidly on to Nungu, where he got King Bantchande to sign 
a treaty of protectorate. Here, again, there is a dispute as to who is 
the supreme chief of Gurma, probably the petty village kings being 
independent until they unite for protection against a common enemy. 
The Germans maintained that Matchakuale was the capital, and that 
they signed a treaty with King Tuninturiba, the supreme chief, on 
January 21st, two or three days before the French turned up there. 
And to support the German contention, Tuninturiba sent for the 
kings of Fada N’Gurma and Bissugu ; but the French did not wait 
for them to turn up, and pushed on towards Say, where Lieutenant 
Baud had already ratified the treaty concluded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Monteil in 1891. The reunited French mission now followed the 
banks of the Niger down to Leaba, returning thence to Carnotville. 
At Ilo and Gomba, places claimed by Great Britain under the pro- 
tectorate of January Ist, 1895, the French signed treaties of protec- 
torate. At Bussa, Decoour had been preceded by M. Ballot, the 
Governor of Dahomey, who had proceeded on a separate mission, 
establishing French posts on the way at Paraku, Wari, Bassila and 
Sheri. He reached Bussa January 29th, 1895, and does not appear 
to have called in question the previous British treaty rights there. 
At Paraku subsequently a resident was appointed with instructions 
to enter into good relations with the neighbouring chiefs, and to 
endeavour to draw towards Dahomey the caravans from the Niger 
region and from Sokoto, which had generally hitherto gone by way 
of Nikki, Wangara and Salaga to the Gold Coast, principally Accra. 

About the same time, also, Commandant Toutée reached the Niger, 
at Bajibo, from Porto Novo. Although charged with a special com- 
mission by the Colonial Minister, M. Delcassé, with instructions to 
reach the river below Bussa, keeping as near the ninth parallel as 
possible, and to make treaties with the chiefs and establish posts in 
the countries passed through, he did not think it beneath him to 
endeavour to induce the Royal Niger Company to carry him up the 
river on the plea that he was a private traveller without any political 
object! But the Company was too wide-awake, and he landed, 
therefore, at Kotonu (December 17th, 1894). Toutée did not scruple, 
moreover, to cross the Lagos-Dahomey boundary before reaching the 
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ninth parallel, and, in defiance of the Anglo-French agreement of 
1889, to establish posts at Saki (or Tchaki) and Kishi (or Kitchi) in 
the sphere acknowledged to be British, and where Captain Lugard 
had passed treaties some months before. So also at Kiama, or Cayo- 
man, as Toutée calls it, he persuaded the king to accept the French 
flag. On February 15th he reached the Niger opposite Bajibo, and 
there he constructed a fort and named it after Prince d’Arenberg, and 
installed a small force there. But the protest of the British Govern- 
ment against this infraction of the rights of the Royal Niger Company 
resulted in the recall of the French garrison, and Fort d’Arenberg 
became Fort Goldie. 

Toutée afterwards ascended the Niger, in boats, to Tibi Farka, 
above Zinder, finding the rapids near Bussa by no means so unnavi- 
gable as had been generally supposed, and is as free in his charges 
against English travellers and the officials of the Company as 
his compatriot, Lieutenant Mizon. The navigability of the river 
throughout was further proved in the following year by Lieutenant 
Hourst, who successfully descended it from Kulikoru, above Segu, to 
the mouth, and has recently published an account of his voyage in a 
profusely illustrated volume. 

Meanwhile, French activity to the west of the lower Niger was 
kept up by M. Deville, who got a treaty of protectorate at Bue or 
Buay, between Borgu and Gurma (March 3rd, 1895), and farther to 
the west M. Alby crossed into the Gold Coast back country and, dis- 
regarding the previous British treaties, signed treaties at Sansanne- 
Mango (January 25th, 1895), and Djebiga in Mossi (February Ist). 
His aim was to visit Wagadugu, but he did not succeed in reaching 
this town, and instead turned back to the east, and visited Tangurka, 
Beri, Bussurima, Fada N’Gurma (Nungu), Bari, Ragu, Pama and 
Tambigu, signing treaties everywhere on his way. Lieutenant 
Baud, too, on his return to Carnotville with the Deccour mission, 
was immediately started off again to turn the Gold Coast back 
country, and connect Dahomey with the French Sudan and French 
Guinea with a string of French posts. Keeping close to the north 
of the ninth parallel he signed treaties at Kirikri and Bafilo, behind 
the German sphere, and proceeded to Sansanne-Mango, where he 
endorsed M. Alby’s treaty with some presents, much to the surprise 
of the people there, who now had treaties with Great Britain, 
Germany and France, that of Great Britain being first in date. Then, 
crossing the White Volta, a treaty was signed at Liaba, where also 
the British had previous treaty rights, and then on to Wa, where 
the king showed him a treaty of protectorate signed with the late 
Sir William Maxwell, though the Frenchman wishes us to believe 
that the simple-minded king was duped into this under the impression 
that it was simply a certificate of good treatment. Lieutenant Baud 
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actually carried the document off, first concluding a full and formal 
treaty of protectorate with this potentate. On leaving Wa, Baud’s 
intention was to join Monteil’s column which was operating against 
Samory, but on reaching Buna, he heard of the withdrawal of the 
French military expedition, and picking up on his way the French 
fugitives from Kong, he reached the coast at Grand Bassam on 
June 12th. 

Under the convention with Germany, signed at Paris on July 9th, 
1897, defining the frontiers between the back country of Dahomey 
and Togoland, France gave up all claims to Sansanne-Mango, 
Gambaka and Bafilo, Germany on the other hand withdrawing her 
claims to Gurma under the treaties obtained by the mission of Dr. 
Griiner and Lieutenant von Carnap. 

In the early part of last year the treaty-making expeditions of 
Deceeur, Baud and others were followed up by the despatch of 
military expeditions under Lieutenant Bretonnet and Lieutenant 
Baud to occupy the various places visited. Lieutenant Bretonnet, 
now denominated French resident on the middle Niger, started from 
Paraku, the last French post to the north of Carnotville, on January 
Ist, 1897, and, following the route taken in 1895 by M. Deville, 
founded a line of French posts connecting Paraku and the Niger at 
Ilo: at Bori (January 4th), Saoré (January 6th), Buay (January 8th), 
Kandi (January 15th), and Ilo (January 20th). It was at Ilo that early 
this year the French resident (M. Pierre de Bernis) was assassinated, 
being stabbed to death, it is said, by the husband of a woman who 
had been outraged; though the French colonial party, headed by 
Prince d’Arenberg, could stoop to the suggestion that it was due to 
the machinations of the Royal Niger Company. He then turned 
down the river to Bussa, which, as already seen, wasunquestionably in 
treaty relations with Great Britain, and arrived there on February 5th. 
Here, although not without opposition and protest on the part of the 
king, he left a French resident. King Ikki produced the flag given 
to his brother and predecessor, King Dagba, by Sir G. Taubmann 
Goldie, in 1896 ; but, according to a message sent by the king to Sir 
G. Goldie, the French officer replied by threatening to destroy his 
town. Ikki sent repeated messages between February and July 
asking the Niger Company to come and drive the French out, which 
would have been an easy matter; but the Company steadfastly 
refused to do so, and the King has now undoubtedly been driven into 
the arms of France. The Company was at this time in fact engaging 
all its energies in the war against Nupé and Ilorin, and it was 
probably owing to this that the French thought they could safely 
invade its territory in the north. The first news of the French expedi- 
tion was received on the lower Niger just as the British force was 
starting for Ilorin, but no importance was then attached to the 
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matter, for it was reported to be at Ilo, the extreme northern limit 
of Bussa territory (and therefore also in the British sphere), and 
was believed to be moving northwards up the Niger, towards Tim- 
buktu. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Baud, appointed French Resident in 
Gurma, was similarly operating farther to the west, establishing 
a series of French posts between Carnotville and Gurma. Arriving, 
with Captain Vermeersch, at the residence of King Band-Chandé, on 
February Ist, he found that potentate at war in the west of Gurma. 
The two Frenchmen took command of his army of 5,000 men, and 
thus enabled the king to re-establish his authority over the whole of 
Gurma. During the course of these operations Lieutenant Baud 
joined hands with the Voulet mission from the west (referred to above) 
at Tigba, or Tibga, on the eastern frontier of Mossi. Some activity 
in this region was still being shown by the Germans, but Lieutenant 
Baud followed them to Machakwali, and sent them back to Sansanne- 
Mango. Then he went to meet the German Lieutenant Thierry at 
Pama, the chief of which declared that he was dependent on Fada 
N’Gurma. The German Lieutenant, however, would not entirely 
evacuate Gurma without the authority of his Government; but the 
Franco-German convention of July 9th has since left the French in 
undisputed possession. 

Somewhat later in the year measures were similarly taken for the 
effective occupation of the Bariba country behind Lagos. A force of 
French native police was sent to occupy Kishi, a dependency of Oyo 
and south of the ninth parallel, which thus constituted a distinct 
breach of the agreement of 1889. The Governor of Lagos (Major 
McCallum) at once telegraphed home for assistance, and despatched 
Major Everett, Travelling Commissioner, with a small escort of ten 
Hausas, to visit the western frontier. Keeping a few miles to the 
eastern side of the boundary, he travelled rid Egoa to Meko, a town 
seven miles within the British line, an important point at the inter- 
section of a trade route from Porto Novo to the interior. Whilst 
there a small body of French native police, under M. Zaviere, passed 
through from the north, travelling towards Porto Novo, and a few 
days later Lieutenant Borot arrived from Porto Novo with a French 
force of between 70 and 80 men. He paid no attention to the pro- 
test of the British officer, but proceeded on his way to Saki. After 
a few days’ stay at Saki, this force marched north-east to Ilesha, on 
the border of the Bariba country and also within the British line, but 
was there opposed by a strong Bariba force. After a fight, in which 
the French lost several men and the officer himself was wounded, 
the expedition fell back upon Saki, and then on Kishi. Both Saki 
and Kishi are undoubtedly Yoruba towns, owing titular allegiance to 
the Alafin of Oyo and the Ibadan Confederation, which have been 
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recognised as British since 1893. Leaving a small force at Kishi, the 
French officer proceeded to Kiama and the Niger. 

Our own authorities were now becoming alive to the importance of 
maintaining the British positions, anda force of 120 Ilausas was 
despatched in September, under Captain Humphrey, to occupy 
Saki and Igbaho, a place on the road between Saki and Kishi, and 
three companies of the West India Regiment, under Colonel Allen, 
from Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast, shortly afterwards followed. 
From Saki, Captain Humphrey advanced towards Ilesha at the 
request of the king, who is a vassal of Nikki, but the Baribas 
attacked his force and drove it back, under the mistaken impres- 
sion that it was another French force. These Baribas had all along 
shown a decided opposition to the French, and in 1896 killed 
M. Forget, Colonial Administrator, whilst on a journey towards 
Nikki, and afterwards attacked and drove back M. Fonssagriéves, 
who was sent with a small force to recover the body of Forget and 
make reprisals. That the attack on the British was due toa mis- 
take was shown by the welcome which the inhabitants gave the Lagos 
force when, in December, it entered the town, and the Baribas now 
rejoiced that they had no longer to fear French attacks. Berehere, 
a little farther to the north, was also occupied in December by Captain 
Humphrey’s little force, and Bereguru and Bashoro in January 
last. 

On 7th October, a large expedition of 500 soldiers, with 2,000 
carriers, left Porto Novo to occupy Nikki, the French pressing, it is 
said, natives of Lagos into their service for this and other expeditions. 
Nikki was duly occupied, though not, it appears, without some fight- 
ing on the way with the Baribas, and it was reported that the French 
burnt no fewer than a dozen towns in the Bariba country. In a 
severe fight on 2nd January last, the French completely routed the 
Baribas, inflicting on them considerable losses, whilst of the French 
two officers were wounded, and about 20 native soldiers were killed 
or wounded, 

The simultaneous advance from Dahomey and Lagos was now 
bringing the French and English into close contact in the Bariba 
country, and on 9th February last a French officer with 30 Senegalese 
arrived at Boria, which had been occupied by the Lagos force three 
days before, and ordered the Lagos non-commissioned officer and the 
Bale, or local native chief, to haul down the British flag, a demand 
with which they naturally refused to comply. The French officer 
then retired and encamped three miles outside the town. In view 
of the serious position and the danger of the strained relations result- 
ing in a rupture, Lieut.-Colonel McCallum, the Governor of Lagos, 
has gone into the interior. On 28th February he was at Saki, where 
the ambassadors of the kings of Borgu and Yoruba met in his 
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presence, and effected a settlement of their long-standing feud, a 
treaty of friendship and commerce was also agreed upon. At Ilesha 
the Governor was received with acclamations by the king, chiefs and 
people, who expressed gratification at the arrangements concluded to 
ensure tranquillity, the promotion of trade, and their protection from 
the French. The new king of Borgu met Colonel McCallum out- 
side the walls of Ilesha with a body of cavalry, and escorted him to 
Bere, whence he was to proceed to Okuta and Otun. 

Farther to the west, in the back country of the Gold Coast, the 
French and English forces were also coming into close contact. To 
meet the French aggressions on this side, and also to take precautions 
against Samory, it was necessary to send some forces into the 
interior. Accordingly a small force of Hausas was sent up to 
Kumasi, enabling Major Jenkinson to push forward and occupy Bona, 
or Buna (17th December, 1897), where Mr. Fergusson had signed a 
treaty in 1894. And Lieut.-Colonel Northcott was despatched from 
Cape Coast Castle with 1,100 carriers from Sierra Leone. In Decem- 
ber he was at Wa, which was now again, therefore, in British occupa- 
tion ; and here he was visited, about Christmas, by Lieutenant Millot, 
of the French Sudan staff, the meeting being characterised by mutual 
civilities. A few weeks later, however, Commandant Caudrelier, the 
superior officer in Mossi, put in an appearance with a French force at 
Nasa or Tossa, a few miles to the east of Wa. Colonel Northcott 
sent an officer to protest against any further forward movement of 
the French and to propose a conference ; but, disregarding this pro- 
test, the French commandant advanced to Wa, and in spite of the 
fact that the town was already occupied by British troops, proceeded 
to establish a French military post there, consisting of a subaltern 
officer and thirty native soldiers—the British and French flags thus 
flying almost within a stone’s throw of each other. Yet, apart from 
the fact that Wa is in the direct hinterland of the Gold Coast, there 
can be no doubt of our prior claim to it, both by treaty and occupa- 
tion. 

Still more important news of the aggressive action of the French 
was that received about the same time from Lieut.-Colonel Pilcher, 
commanding the British forces at Lokoja, to the effect that a force 
consisting of four French officers and 100 men was at Argungu, an- 
other report from Akassa stating that two French expeditions were 
advancing towards Sokoto, and that six officers, with 200 men, were 
at Argungu and Tagga or Jega. In any case, the report is 
sufficiently serious, for Argungu is considerably to the east of the 
Niger and south of the Say-Barua line agreed upon as the French 
frontier in 1890. The Sultan of Sokoto commanded the expedition 
to halt forty miles from Sokoto, and the forces of the Royal Niger 
Company started from Lokoja on March 5th in order to support the 
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Sultan in resisting any occupation of his territory. The Sultan of 
Sokoto had for some time been disaffected, and it was only at the end 
of last year that he accepted his annual subsidy of £3,000, which for 
many months he had refused to take, doubtless on account of the 
wresting from his empire of the provinces of Nupe and Ilorin. In 
announcing his intention to adhere firmly to his treaty with the 
British, he stated that he had refused overtures made to him by the 
French officers. Although M. Hanotaux has denied any advance 
against Sokoto, it can hardly be doubted that an expedition has 
entered the country to the east of the Niger, and it must be remem- 
bered that the colonial party in France has persistently advanced the 
specious argument that the Say-Barua line only defined the southern 
frontier of Algeria, and that there was nothing to prevent a lateral 
extension to the south of it from the French possessions in Senegal. 
But no responsible French statesman has adopted this contention. 
Judging from the action of the French elsewhere, there is every reason 
to believe that they would try to turn the British positions here as they 
have done in the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Lagos; 
but in the case of the region to the east of the Niger they are con- 
fronted with the difficulty that the country to the north of the British 
sphere is in the desert of the Sahara, and they will, therefore, make 
every effort to keep as far to the south as possible. The intention, no 
doubt, would be to open up communication from this side with Lake 
Chad, and thus to connect their West African possessions with the 
French Kongo. From the Kongo M. Gentil succeeded in taking 
a steamer in 1896 to an affluent of the Shari river, and it was reported 
last summer that he had descended that river to Lake Chad. Last 
year, too, another expedition set out to reach the lake from the 
Ubangi, under MM. de Behagle and Bonnel de Meziéres, both former 
members of the Maistre expedition. To bring these different posses- 
sions into connection with one another would only be in accordance 
with the consistent aims for years past of the French colonial party. 
It is quite possible, too, that in advancing in each case as far as 
possible into the British sphere, the French will seek an opportunity 
of making apparent concessions by their withdrawal from these posi- 
tions in the settlement which, it may be hoped, will shortly be 
arrived at in Paris. The negotiations have now been carried on, with 
intervals, since 1890, and an agreement as to the limits of the respec- 
tive spheres of interest is desirable on the part of both nations. 
Although the French movements have led to some grave and even 
regrettable incidents—such as the attack on a British force at Waima, 
in the back country of Sierra Leone, for which, as Mr. Curzon stated 
on 7th March, no compensation has yet been paid—there can be no 
question of a war between the two nations —a war which, as Le Temps 
remarked the other day, would be the most unwarrantable of crimes 
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against civilisation. But there must be a point beyond which conces- 
sion can no further go. We have already conceded much to France, 
with the result that from the Gambia and Sierra Leone the door to 
the interior is already closed. 

“‘'We have allowed them to be shut in, and it is absolutely impos- 
sible to contemplate any further expansion. I think that whatever 
may have been the opinions of those who had to deal with the ques- 
tion at the time, in view of what has happened, I cannot doubt that 
it is a most lamentable fact, in the case of the two colonies in which 
we have allowed ourselves to be anticipated in the way that has 
taken place. Now we do not intend,” said Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
House of Commons, on 24th February, “we do not intend that the 
history of Gambia and Sierra Leone should be repeated in the case of 
the Gold Coast.” 

Alas, it is almost too late, and it becomes a question, as a French 
paper remarked, of just how much land it requires to prevent the Gold 
Coast and Lagos from being “strangled” in the same way as Gambia 
and Sierra Leone. It is hardly, perhaps, to be expected that France 
will withdraw from Mossi, and from Gurunsi, and Gurma, all ours by 
prescriptive right, for we failed to follow up our treaties with “ effective 
occupation.” Those countries we may have to concede to France, but 
in all justice France should yield to us the territories of the Bariba 
and Bussa, part of which has been taken by force, even whilst we had 
troops in occupation of the country at Leaba and Bajibo. Even in 
this the concession would be really all on our side, for a glance at the 
map will show that in no case have we advanced outside of the true 
hinterland of our coast possessions, whilst, on the other hand, the 
French have freely poached on our preserves. To the superior enter- 
prise of our neighbours across the Channel will be due the closing to 
British trade of some of those markets of the interior, of which a few 
years ago we might have had the command without let or hindrance. 

Frepx. A. Epwarps, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND COMMON SENSE. 


Common sense has not much to do with art: it will never enable its 
possessor to tell a good picture from a bad one. In the formation of 
a National Gallery the old axiom must be reversed; those who pay 
the piper must not be allowed to call the tune. Nevertheless there 
is a common-sense side to collecting pictures, and as regards that 
side the non-expert individual may, without presumption, have his 
opinions. 

The recent re-arrangement of the National Gallery, consequent 
on the removal of various canvasses to Millbank, seems to offer a 
good opportunity for trying to elucidate the principles governing the 
purchase of pictures and their display. For the sake of space I will 
confine myself to the Foreign Schools. 

At the start we are confronted with the difficulty of discovering 
what are the special functions fulfilled by the different art collections 
of this country. South Kensington as well as the National Gallery 
buys pictures; the British Museum possesses the drawings of the 
same masters whose finished works are at Trafalgar Square. However, 
until we have a Minister of Fine Arts, and a powerful one, we must 
rest content (or as content as we can) with the present hopeless 
muddle; trusting that at some time we shall have the natural division 
enforced: viz., Modern British Art at Millbank, Old Masters and 
modern Foreign Masters at Trafalgar Square, Applied Art at South 
Kensington, and Antiquities at the British Museum. 

Accepting then the present state of things, what should be the 
objects of the authorities in charge of the Gallery? They may be 
stated shortly thus :— 

To form the finest collection possible on the funds voted. 

To arrange and display the pictures in the best possible way. 

To make the Gallery as useful as possible to the greatest number 
possible. 

It is evident that we cannot compete with other galleries in speci- 
alities: for Spanish pictures one must visit Madrid; for Dutch, 
Amsterdam, and so on. But there is no reason why we should not 
compete with any other country as regards general completeness ; in 
fact we may already claim to have the most representative collection 
in the world. It should be our object to render it more complete ; 
being especially careful, therefore, not to favour one school at the 
expense of others. 

But this cannot be the view of the authorities, or certain purchases 
are inexplicable. For example, in 1893 we possessed thirteen 
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Ruysdaels; we must purchase a fourteenth for £2,000, at the sale 
of the Bingham collection, at Christie’s. In the same year, at the 
same place, a well-known Watteau (of whom we have not a single 
specimen) was sold for about £3,000. Guardi at his best is a good 
painter but very far from a rare one; then why purchase No. 1,454, 
an unworthy specimen? It would be easy to multiply similar 
instances. 

It seems indisputable that the aim of the authorities should be to 
have each school adequately represented by the best works of the 
painters of that school. When two masters are unrepresented, the 
only excuse for the purchase of the inferior painter is the difficulty of 
obtaining the better one. In practice some other principle appears 
to be at work. 

Take, for example, the Dutch painters whose names occur on the 
last page of the most recent catalogue ; amongst others, works by the 
following were purchased :— 

Decker (one example already in the Gallery). 
Wet. 

“ Dutch School.” 

Avercamp. 

I. van Ostade (three examples already). 
Snyers. 

Berck-Heyde. 

The painters favoured are certainly respectable artists, but why 
spend money on them when we possess not a single specimen of 
Brauwer, Mirevelt, Verspronck, Flink, and a dozen others of similar 
rank? It cannot be because the works of the latter are not to be had, 
for good specimens of some of them at least have been in the market 
within recent years. Surely one fine canvas by a master is worth 
a dozen respectable works by a talented mediocrity. 

Are no fine pictures ever obtainable that so much of a second-rate 
kind is bought ? On the contrary, chances of acquiring masterpieces 
are thrown away in an incomprehensible fashion. After Mr. Willett’s 
exquisite ‘“ Giovanna Tornabuoni,” by D. Ghirlandaio, had hung in 
the Gallery on loan for some years, the Trustees allowed it to go 
abroad, though the only undoubted Ghirlandaio they possess is the 
retouched “ Head of a Youth,” for which a monstrous price was paid. 
(A portrait of Constanza de Medici has recently been lent by Mr. 
Salting). Other treasures recently lost to England are Sir J. Millais’ 
Holbein, and Lord Darnley’s Titian “The Rape of Europa.” The 
list might be extended indefinitely. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention the omission to secure any of the works of the Barbizon 
School. In fact the utter neglect of French art is an admitted 
scandal, and must be paid for heavily some day unless a national 
benefactor comes to the rescue. 
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In a collection showing the development of painting it is inevitable 
that certain canvases should be admitted which have a historical 
rather than an artistic interest. But although an inferior work may 
be justifiably hung if it forms a link in the chain of development, 
there can be no reason for occupying space by hanging the work of a 
poor painter who was contemporary with good ones. There seems to 
be no reason for purchasing Mocetto (Nos. 1,239-40) except that his 
works are rare (fortunately), nor is he the only painter who occupies 
the space which his betters would more worthily fill. 

A gallery does not depend for its value on its magnitude, but its 
quality. Good works are positively injured by being swamped by 
mediocrities. It is quite a question whether the acquisition of a 
magnificent Reynolds justified the acceptance of the numerous inferior 
canvases which crept in with it under the terms of the Hamilton 
bequest. It is scarcely necessary to point to the Louvre to emphasize 
the importance of excluding poor work. That splendid collection 
will never be appreciated—never even seen—till effectually weeded. 

Leaving, however, without further discussion, the question of the 
purchase of pictures, and accepting the collection as it stands, the 
problem arises how to display it to the best advantage. 

Here, again, we are face to face with the fact that it is useless to 
dwell upon a most important factor in the problem, the building in 
which the gallery is housed. Such as it is we must accept it, con- 
fining ourselves to the question, on what principle should the pictures 
be hung. 

How are they arranged at present ? 

“ By schools,” would be the answer of the casual visitor. A more 
correct reply would be, “ by schools tempered by symmetry.” Has 
the reader never noticed that the pictures form a pattern on the wall? 
If not, he is indeed unfortunate, for to obtain this symmetrical arrange- 
ment everything is sacrificed ; schools are mingled, painters separated, 
chronological order disregarded. 

The object does not seem worth the sacrifice, even were the object 
attained. But itis not. Nothing is more annoying to the eye than 
an imperfect symmetry ; frank irregularity is much less irritating. It 
stands to reason that, as frames differ in size, it is impossible to 
make a perfectly regular pattern; to attempt it is to court failure. 
Surely the only reasonable method of procedure is to determine the 
ideal arrangement, and then to approach as near to that ideal as 
circumstances will permit. 

What is the ideal hanging? The problem is not a difficult one. 

Each school should be hung separately. 

The works of each painter should be hung together. 

Chronological order should govern the arrangement of both schools 
and works. 
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For example, the Florentine school should have precedence of the 
Venetian ; in each room the painters should be hung in chronological 
order; the works of each painter should be placed in the order of date 
(as nearly as possible). 

Needless to say, no such principles govern the hanging at present. 
Ido not pretend for a moment that the National Gallery is worse 
hung than other public galleries; it is much better than most. The 
Louvre is a maze (a re-arrangement is, however, now proceeding in 
the right direction) ; whilst the system of collecting masterpieces in 
one room is fatal to homogeneity. The Uffizi suffers from the same 
drawbacks, whilst the Pitti is no better. In the Prado, as Mr. Arm- 
strong points out, “the idea has clearly been to spread the better 
pictures pretty evenly over the whole building.” In fact, in most 
galleries “the pictures are not arranged, they are distributed,” to 
quote Morelli on the Borghese. But the question is not whether our 
gallery is not hung so badly as the others, but whether it could not 
be hung better. 

Let me. give an example or two of the present method. The Rem- 
brandts are distributed amongst four rooms; try to imagine how 
infinitely more imposing and important they would appear if hung 
together, instead of being dotted about as at present. 
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The accompanying rough diagram shows with sufficient accuracy 
the middle of the long wall in Room X. In the centre is Vandyck’s 
*“‘ Charles I.,”’ on the left is a Rembrandt, “Jewish Merchant,” on the 
right, not a Rembrandt, but a Maes, because it is of (nearly) the right 
size to form a pendant to the “ Jewish Merchant.” The Jan Looten 
must have a Van der Neer in a corresponding position, because both 
are landscapes. 

The result is that the Dutch and Flemish schools are needlessly 
mingled, and the painters also. 

There are seven other Rembrandts in Room X, as far away from 
each other as possible. 'T'o see another Maes you must go to the end 
of the room, or into the next. 
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The De Hoochs again are not all in the same room, and those 
which are, are widely separated. It appears, at first, as if the terms 
of various bequests might account for the distribution, but a closer 
inspection removes the impression. The Wynn Ellis bequest, for 
example, seems to be at the first glance hung together; but intruders 
are not lacking ; whilst one item of the collection (a Paul Potter) is 
in Room XI. 

There is no necessity to multiply instances; every room will supply 
them. Let the visitor try to imagine the additional interest which 
would be gained in the Spanish room, for example, if the Velasquez 
were hung together in the order in which they were painted. The 
development of the artist, as exemplified in his “ periods,” would be 
shown at a glance, whilst at present there is nothing to help the 
ordinary visitor to connect the “ House of Martha” with the “Bust of 
Philip IV.,” except the labels. 

The separation of the works of an artist must occasionally puzzle 
the casual visitor, who may see Spagnoletto labelled as of the Spanish 
School in one room, and of the Neapolitan in another. Dietrich 
hangs amongst the Dutch, Bouvin and Vernet amongst the British. 
(Rooms XX. and XXI.) 

Perhaps enough has been said to show what inconvenience and 
inconsistency are involved by the desire for symmetry. Why must 
a landscape be the necessary pendant to a landscape, a figure subject 
to a figure subject? It may be safely asserted that not one visitor 
out of a hundred notices the attempted symmetry, and that those who 
do are annoyed by it. Grant that an occasional awkwardness would 
result if the principle suggested above were followed ; that sometimes 
the unwieldiness of a canvas might necessitate some modification of 
the ideal arrangement; yet it can scarcely be denied by those who 
think, that the adoption of the proposed plan would commend itself to 
the student and the expert: to all, in fact, to whom pictures are 
something more than excellent substitutes for wall-paper. 

But the objection will doubtless be made that the wall space is not 
sufficient to carry out a re-arrangement on these lines. It might be 
made sufficient, I think. In the first place there are several canvases 
which might go to the cellars to join the Wests, &c., already there. 
To instance only one: Stothard’s “ Cupid and Nymphs” (No. 319) 
is ripe for banishment. In the next place the gallery has too many 
specimens of certain fourth-rate painters, such as Backhuysen; we 
are even overstocked with works of several far better artists, who yet 
are over-represented in proportion to their importance. We do not 
need endless examples of even second-rate men; far better a few 
fine specimens than a large number of ordinary ones. Who would 
wish to possess the eight hundred Wouvermans which are said to 
exist ? 
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Provincial galleries might benefit by a judicious weeding out of 
the national collection. 

Another method of saving space would be by a freer use of screens ; 
—a use that must not be extended to an abuse. To the most common 
objection—that screens spoil the look of a room—I attach little 
weight ; we do not go to the National Gallery to look at rooms, but 
at pictures. 

To pass to some less important details: the drawbacks attending 
the necessary glazing of canvases might be lessened. The flooring 
in the octagon is of marble, chiefly black and white, which is 
reflected glaringly from every frame. Fixing pictures on moveable 
rods to enable the spectator to avoid the inevitable reflections, would 
be a useful innovation. Air-tight frame cases would obviate the 
accumulation of dust on the inside of the glass. Small comfortable 
couches for the tired visitor might take the place of some of the 
uncomfortable cane-seated chairs, which squeak so horribly when 
moved. But we are descending to trifles. 

But the money! Where is the money to come from for all these 
improvements ? 

They would not cost much, and even if they did it would be more 
sensible to buy one picture less a year and spend the £1,000 or so 
thus saved in making the rest of the pictures more easily seen and 
studied. 

To pass to the last point. Having formed your gallery and 
arranged it, what more can be done to make it useful to the public ? 

The public is a composite body. Visitors to galleries may be 
roughly divided into three classes: the experts (who can take care of 
themselves), the cultivated amateurs, and the sightseers. The vast 
majority belong to the last class, who go to the National Gallery as 
they would go to the Academy. Not much can be done for them 
beyond giving them the chance to join the next class, the educated 
amateur. 

Obviously the first necessity for sightseer and amateur is a good 
catalogue, and in many respects the present one is satisfactory. But 
it is misleading in some ways. Without entering upon the thorny 
question of attributions, the amateur ought to be warned in a footnote, 
or otherwise, when the consensus of critical opinion is opposed to the 
printed statement. A director can scarcely be asked to change his 
views at the bidding of every “ cock-sure” expert, but he might 
surely possess sufficient courage to alter certain labels which abso- 
lutely mislead. <A recent critic (Quarterly Review, October, 1896) 
speaks of the “lamentable blindness and apathy” evident in the 
official catalogue of the National Gallery—“ where pictures are still 
ascribed to Sandro Botticelli and Giovanni Bellini, to Giorgione and 
to Raphael, although competent authorities have long ago recognised 
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them to be the work of other hands.” To mention one instance only. 
There is no hint in the catalogue that the gallery harbours a single 
spurious Canale; though it would not require much courage for the 
director to re-label several ascribed to this artist. Why is it not done ? 
It is not courage that is wanting in a director who can attribute “The 
Adoration of the Magi” (No. 1160) to Giorgione; a very recent 
change. 

Correctness of attribution is not an unimportant matter. The 
would-be student who accepts without question the attribution on the 
label has his critical palate dulled if he is led into accepting the 
actual work of an artist and that of his follower or copyist as equally 
genuine. 

There is a businesslike method of conducting the sale of the 
catalogue which would be more appropriate in a shop than in a 
public gallery. No unofficial catalogue may be sold in the building. 
Does that imply that the competition would be dangerous? Even the 
official catalogue can only be obtained on payment. This may seem 
an unreasonable complaint, but it is not so. A catalogue ought to be 
available for reference in each room. Is it reasonable to insist on 
the visitor’s purchasing a fresh copy at every casual visit if he wishes 
to refer to the history of a picture? If it is objected that the 
concession would lessen the sale of catalogues, I would ask whether 
the object of the trustees is to make money by bookselling. If so, 
let them remove the labels from the pictures and the sale will be 
increased. 

At the time of writing, the latest foreign catalogue is dated 1894, 
but it is not on sale, nor are the supplementary catalogues for 1894-5 
and 1895-6, or the ordinary shilling “ Foreign Schools”; the only 
catalogue available (except the abridged) being the 1892 three-shilling 
edition. There seems to be a certain lack of system in the literary 
department of the gallery. 

It may be of interest to watch the career of the intelligent foreigner 
making his first visit to Trafalgar Square. He is faced at the door 
with a complicated set of rules, all in English. He enters, and 
knows not which of five openings to take, till brusquely directed by 
officials who have apparently no other duty; he has to discover that 
he must leave his umbrella at a counter, but must keep his overcoat. 
Unless he possesses a guide to London in his own language he finds 
himself in a maze; if he buys an English catalogue it will not tell 
him where any given artist’s works are to be found. When tired he 
can find no refreshment, no seat except a cane-bottomed chair; and 
when he tries to reclaim his umbrella where he left it, he is curtly 
told (in English) to go to another counter round the corner. Let us 
leave him trying to discover it. 

It seems to me that foreigners should receive special courtesy in a 
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gallery which owes most of its glory to foreign work. It should be 
remembered also that a very considerable proportion of the visitors 
are from the Continent. Not long ago I was at the doors a little 
while before they opened, and of the eighteen people waiting for 
admittance, not one was English. In many galleries abroad the 
directions are given in English, and in some an English catalogue is 
obtainable. We might reciprocate these attentions with advantage. 

The authorities seem to be gradually awakening to the fact that 
public institutions should be open when the public can visit them, but 
the recent concessions have been of a very half-hearted kind. The 
gallery is open for a few hours on Sunday in the summer, but is closed 
in winter. The reason is given in an extraordinary statement of 
Mr. Hanbury, in the House of Commons, in February, 1897. 
“« Without a system of artificial lighting it was impossible to keep 
that institution” (the National Gallery) “open during the winter 
months on Sundays, as the working classes were unable to get there 
till 3.30.” What is Mr. Hanbury’s authority for this astounding 
statement? And if it were true, why cater for the working classes 
only? Besides, is a system of artificial lighting out of the question ? 
Electric light has now been invented for some years, and it is quite 
time the fact was recognised in the public galleries, as it already is in 
private ones. Those persons engaged during the day might then 
have a chance of seeing the pictures they help to buy. 

Taking advantage of being an entirely irresponsible critic, let me 
briefly state what I should do in the impossible case of my being 
asked for suggestions for the improvement of the gallery. 

I would have available for general use all the information obtain- 
able about each picture. For example, Mr. Eastlake’s unofficial 
notes in the Building News and other publications, are much more 
full than those in the catalogue, and are often of great interest. 
References should be given to authorities on, and criticisms of, each 
picture, and a library containing these should be available for those 
who wished to prosecute their studies further. It is worse than 
annoying to be referred by the present catalogue to an authority 
which has to be sought at the British Museum or South Kensington. 
One could not wish for a better example of how not to do it. 

At present no attempt is made to tell one where a picture is hung: 
I have before now had a long hunt (with an attendant in chase also) 
before running a shifted canvas to its most recent resting place. I 
would have a catalogue in the hall showing, at a glance, the position 
of each picture; though this would be unnecessary if the gallery 
were hung as previously suggested. 

A printed slip indicating the recent additions should be available 
for each visitor as at South Kensington. Copies of the Trustees’ 
Annual Reports should also be at hand. 
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But I would make a few changes of a more radical nature. The 
drawings of the Old Masters ought to be at the National Gallery, and 
not at the British Museum: whilst those which are studies for 
exhibited pictures should be hung near them (as is already done with 
Raphael’s “Sleeping Warrior”). In each room I would have a 
table on which would be found the best obtainable photcgraphs of all 
the pictures of the artist whose works are in that room. How vast a boon 
this would be to all who have a serious interest in pictures! Some- 
thing of the kind was attempted at the Venetian Exhibition at the 
New Gallery some few years ago, and proved to be of the greatest 
value and assistance both to critics and the public. The cost would 
be trifling ; the additional interest immense. 

Photographing the pictures should be allowed to all amateurs and 
professionals under certain restrictions. At present, the privileged 
photographers reproduce only those pictures they think they can sell ; 
the “ uninteresting ” ones, of special value to the expert, are neglected. 
Facilities are given to the amateur copyist who takes a month to spoil 
a canvas, whilst a student is not allowed a half-hour to take his 
photograph. But perhaps it is time to stop making suggestions which 
one can scarcely hope to see adopted. 

Many people will say that it is no business of a Government to 
provide pictures for a limited class to look at. Still more will say 
that we already spend enough on art—and perhaps we do; but of one 
thing I am sure, that our expenditure might have greater result. 

To recapitulate :— 

We buy in a hap-hazard way, and we do not display our treasures 
to the best advantage. The whole burden of my argument is that 
better a small collection intelligently hung, than a large one badly 
hung. It does seem the height of folly to buy pictures at thousands 
of pounds each, and grudge the wall space for displaying them to the 
best advantage and the adjuncts necessary for their full enjoyment. 

Grateful as all picture-lovers must be to those benefactors who have 
helped to make the gallery what it is, it is impossible to help asking 
whether more of our rich amateurs and collectors could not spare a frac- 
tion of their treasures (before or after death) to fill up some of the 
terrible /acune in the gallery. How seldom does a bequest to the 
National Gallery appear in the will of a millionaire. It is not so every- 
where ; in Australia the galleries are full of gifts and bequests, whilst 
in Chicago “there is hardly a leading name in the business of the 
place but is to be found beneath a picture given or lent to this 
gallery ” (the Field Columbian Museum). In Paris there is an 
association, “Les amis du Louvre,” for supplementing the government 
grants. Are we content to remain less generous, less public-spirited, 
than other nations ? 

H. M. Pavtt1. 
(lt) Stevens, The Land of the Mighty Dollar. 











FELICE CAVALLOTTI. 


THE one man dearest to the heart of Italy is dead. Felice Cavallotti 
has been slain in a duel; the thirty-first duel fought in his courage- 
ous and impetuous career. It is such a death as he would have 
desired ; a fitting death for a poet and a soldier, with the vast ethereal 
Roman horizon attracting by its beauty his last words. But the 
pity of it—the pity of it!—that such as he should have been killed 
by one of the Crispi crew! Neither his adversary or his provocation 
were worthy of him; he would have done more wisely to disregard 
the miserable insults which were intended to provoke him to the 
encounter. Cavallotti attacked with all his well-known ardour and 
vivacity; Macola kept on guard, but three times in riposte Macola 
aimed at the throat, and the third time his sword pierced the jugular 
vein. In a few minutes Cavallotti was dead : over his head from his 
boyhood the thunder of battle had passed harmlessly, the fire and 
storm of revolution had left him unscathed, in the duello he had been 
always victorious, and this Sunday afternoon, amidst the violets and 
narcissus, he fell by the hand of a Macola! O derision and irony of 
fate ! 

Felice Cavallotti had the blood, as he had the features, of the 
Venetian nobility in whose Libro d’Oro his ancestry is written. 
Milan claims him as her son, but in truth he had nothing to do 
with Milan, except that he was born in the city at a time when his 
father, a learned man, was residing there for a few years. As a boy, 
he was a brilliant and assiduous student, devoted to the classics, and 
irresistible in logic and argument. But at that time the air was full 
of warlike epoch and revolutionary fervour; fori i stranier was on 
all lips; the intoxication of patriotism entered the brain and the 
heart of the young scholar; he went to Sicily and fought at Milazzo 
and at Valturno, and his valour is recorded in the story of the time. 
Yet he was only sixteen at that time, and had set sail for Sicily with 
only five francs in his pocket! At that early age he was already a 
writer, and, amongst other serious and political articles, printed one 
in which he foretold the future unity of Germany and defeat of 
Austria. 

Alexandre Dumas loved him in his adolescence, and opened the 
pages of his Independenza to the essays and lyrics of this young genius, in 
whose martial aspirations and careless courage he saw reflected the 
intrepid temper of his own mousquetaires. Like nearly all men who 
are leaders of men, and born of higher and finer organization than 
the generality, Felice Cavallotti adored his mother, who had a great 
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share in the education of this gifted mind, this uncommon nature. 
In the home of his childhood, there were more learning, and culture, 
and affection than wealth; their patrician lineage was weighted 
with poverty and privation; and doubtless he owed his habits of self- 
sacrifice, his power of finding consolation in letters, his cheerful 
acceptance of hardships, and his incorruptibility in public life, to the 
example and the teaching of his parents. For no crime had he 
such disdain and such inexorable condemnation, as for the base 
venality of men in high place and power. The war he has waged 
against this is matter of history ; it has now cost him his life. 

His life thenceforth was one of combat, romance, adventure, and 
devotion to impersonal causes; its record is like that of a hero of 
Ariosto, and love, war, poetry, danger, all that is sweetest, strongest, 
and most impassioned in human existence, alternated in his. Always 
chivalrous, impetuous, generous to a fault, and of exquisite tenderness 
and magnanimity, he has ever realised and represented the highest 
ideal of the Italian character: “one hand on the lute, and the 
other on the sword.”’ He was constantly persecuted for his liberal 
opinions, for his dauntless utterances, and for his frequent duels ; 
and he wrote his famous A/cibiade when he was lying in hiding in 
his own home of Dagnente, on the Lago Maggiore; he adored 
Dagnente, and when he was there, in mid-winter as in mid-summer, 
took his daily bath in the water of its torrent. One of the last acts 
of his life was to save a stray dog, and take her to Dagnente; 
“Lena”—as he called her—“‘ Lena always knows when I am 
writing to you,” he said in what was almost his last letter to me, 
“and puts her paw upon the paper to send you her caress.” Nothing 
which lived and suffered was alien to him; his infinite tenderness 
and universality of feeling resembled Pierre Loti’s, and was the 
more beautiful ; he was filled by all the excitements and emotions most 
intoxicating to a man of ardent temperament, who was ready as a 
lion for all conflict. 

It was the great diversity of feelings and impulses in him which 
made the irresistible charm of his personality, because united to such 
martial ardour, such fearless eagerness to support his word with his 
sword, such superb and scornful courage, such scathing command of 
irony. That fine ironical smile, so often on his lips in the Chamber 
at Montecitario, stung like a whip the liar, the rogue, the opportunist, 
the false politician ; but for the sincere, the humble, the oppressed, 
the persecuted, whether human or animal, the tenderness of Felice 
Cavallotti was as pure and as inexhaustible as his own torrent of 
Dagnente. 

The poet whose eyes grew dim with joy at the glory of a sunset 
on his lake, and whose heart was stirred at the sight of the first 
primrose on the bank, was the same man as the soldier whose breast 
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was scarred with wounds—the same man as the public speaker who 
cried aloud to an assembled parliament, “ Respect a clean and quiet 
conscience if you have it not”?! He was many-sided, like Ulysses, 
and, like him, loved equally the blood-red scenes of battle and the 
blossoming fields of home. 

As an orator, his seductive charm, his passionate eloquence, are 
well known even to foreigners; and it is a curious fact that when he 
was first elected deputy (for that Careteolona which has been always 
faithful to him through so many years), his opponents were so little 
able to foresee his future triumphs, that they mockingly counselled 
him to go to the shore of the lake, and put pebbles in his mouth like 
Demosthenes. Alas! the clarion of his voice will sound no more to 
carry dismay into base souls and cast shame upon the shameful. He 
is slain: and iniquity rejoices. Iniquity rejoices: but the people 
weep, and all which is best in youth mourns the loss of one who was 
eternally young. ‘“ He was love—he was courage—he was the 
tradition of all which was purest and most glorious in the redemption 
of our country—he was the surest promise for the future—he was 
liberty—he was goodness—he was tenderness, unselfishness, sacrifice 
—he was poetry incarnated in man—and he is dead.” An Italian 
writes thus. To it there is nothing to add, except a long farewell. 
Caro carissimo ! addio. 


OvIpDaA. 
8 March, 1898. 








BOOKS ON BIG GAME. 


Tue nineteenth century has been, beyond all others, the century of 
big game hunters, and of books about big game. From the days of 
Nimrod to our own there have been mighty hunters before the lord, 
and most warlike and masterful races have taken kindly to the chase, 
as chief among those rough pastimes which appeal naturally to men 
with plenty of red blood in their veins. But until the present century 
the difficulties of travel were so great that men with a taste for sport 
could rarely gratify this taste except in their own neighbourhood. 
There was good hunting in Macedonia in the days of Alexander the 
Great ; there was good hunting in the Hercynnian forest when Frank 
and Burgund were turning Gaul into France ; there was good hunting 
in Lithuania as late as the days of the Polish Commonwealth ; but 
the most famous kings and nobles of Europe, within historic times, 
though they might kill the aurochs and the bison, the bear and the 
boar, had no chance to test their prowess against the mightier and 
more terrible beasts of the tropics. No modern man could be more 
devoted to the chase than were the territorial lords of the middle ages, 
and their successors in continental Europe to the beginning of the 
present century ; indeed, they erred generally on the side of fantastic 
extravagance and exaggeration in their favourite pursuit, turning it 
into a solemn and rather ridiculous business instead of a healthy and 
vigorous pastime ; but they could hunt only the beasts of their own 
forests. The men who went on long voyages usually had quite 
enough to do simply as travellers; the occupation of getting into 
unknown lands was in itself sufficiently absorbing and hazardous 
to exclude any chance of combining with it the ré/e of sportsman. 
With the present century all this has changed. Even in the last 
century it began to change. The Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the English settlers on the Atlantic coast of North 
America, found themselves thrown back into a stage of life where 
hunting was one of the main means of livelihood, as well as the most 
exciting and adventurous of pastimes. These men knew the chase as 
no men of their race had known it since the days before history 
dawned ; and until the closing decades of the present century, the 
American and the Afrikander of the frontier largely led the lives of 
professional hunters. Oom Paul and Buffalo Bill have led very 
different careers since they reached middle age; but in their youth 
warfare against wild beasts and wild men was the most serious part of 
the life work of both. They and their fellows did the rough pioneer 
work of civilization, under conditions which have now vanished 
for ever ; and their type will perish with the passing of the forces that 
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called it into being. But the big game hunter, whose campaigns 
against big game are not simply incidents in his career as a pioneer 
settler, will remain with us for some time longer; and it is of him and 
his writings that I wish to treat. 

Towards the end of last century this big game hunter had already 
appeared, although, like all early types, he was not yet thoroughly 
specialised. Le Vaillant hunted in South Africa, and his book is 
excellent reading now. A still better book is that of Bruce, the 
Abyssinian explorer, who was a kind of Burton of his days, with a 
marvellous faculty for getting into quarrels, but an even more mar- 
vellous faculty for doing work which no other man could do. He 
really opened a new world to European men of letters and science ; 
who thereupon promptly united in disbelieving all he said, though 
they were credulous enough towards people who really should have 
been distrusted. But his tales have been proved true by many an 
explorer since then, and his book will always possess interest for big 
game hunters, because of his experiences in the chase. Sometimes he 
shot merely in self-defence or for food, but he also made regular 
hunting trips in company with the wild lords of the shifting frontier 
between dusky Christian and dusky infidel. He feasted in their cane 
palaces, where the walls were hung with the trophies of giant game, 
and in their company, with horse and spear, he attacked and overcame 
the buffalo and the rhinoceros. 

By the beginning of the present century the hunting book proper 
became differentiated, as it were, from the book of the explorer. One 
of the earliest was Williamson’s Oriental Field Sports. This is to the 
present day a most satisfactory book, especially to sporting parents 
with large families of small children. The pictures are all in colours, 
and the foliage is so very green, and the tigers are so very red, and 
the boars so very black, and the tragedies so uncommonly vivid and 
startling, that for the youthful mind the book really has no formid- 
able rival outside of the charmed circle where Slovenly Peter stands 
first. 

Since then multitudes of books have been written about big game 
hunting. Most of them are bad, of course, just as most novels and 
most poems are bad; but some of them are very good indeed, while 
a few are entitled to rank high in literature—though it cannot be 
said that as yet big game hunters as a whole have produced such 
writers as those who dwell on the homelier and less grandiose side of 
nature. They have not produced a White or Burroughs, for instance. 
What could not Burroughs have done if only he had cared for adven- 
ture and for the rifle, and had roamed across the Great Plains and the 
Rockies, and through the dim forests, as he has wandered along the 
banks of the Hudson and the Potomac! Thoreau, it is true, did go to 
the Maine Woods; but then Thoreau was a transcendentalist, and 
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therefore slightly anzemic. A man must feel the beat of hardy life in 
his veins before he can be a good big game hunter. Fortunately, 
Richard Jefferies has written an altogether charming little volume on 
the Red Deer, so that there is, at least, one game animal which has 
been fully described by a man of letters, who was also both a 
naturalist and a sportsman ; but it is irritating to think that no one 
has done as much for the lordlier game of the wilderness, and for the 
life of the dweller in lonely lands, who lives amid sights and sounds 
that vanish with the oncoming of the settler. 

But there remain a goodly number of books which are not merely 
filled with truthful information of importance, but which are also 
absorbingly interesting ; and if a book is both truthful and interesting, 
it is surely entitled toa place somewhere in general literature. Un- 
fortunately the first requisite bars out a great many hunting books. 
There are not a few mighty hunters, who have left long records of 
their achievements, and who undoubtedly did achieve a great deal ; 
but who contrive to leave in the mind of the reader the uncomfortable 
suspicion that besides their prowess with the rifle they were skilled in 
the use of that more archaic weapon the long bow. Gerard was a 
great lion-killer, but some of his accounts of the lives, deaths, and 
especially the courtships, of lions, bear much less relation to actual 
facts than do the novels of Dumas. Recently, I was reading a book 
on big game which might well have been quoted under the head-lines 
used by the newspapers of my native land in describing things which 
they are quite sure have not happened—“ Important, if True.” 
What finally shook my already tottering belief in the book was a 
prize fight, in which a gorilla was worsted in a scientific set-to without 
gloves by an English Major, the captive of an African king; dates, 
names, and places being left conveniently vacant. 

If we were limited to the choice of one big game writer, we 
should have to choose Sir Samuel Baker, for his experiences are 
very wide, and all that he says in his books we can accept without 
question. He hunted in India, in Africa, and in North America ; 
he killed all the chief kinds of heavy and dangerous game; and he 
followed them on foot and on horseback, with the rifle and the knife, 
and with hounds. For the same reason if we could choose but one 
work, it would have to be the volumes of Big Game Shooting in the 
Badminton Library, edited by Mr. Phillipps Wolley—himself a man 
who has written well of big game hunting in out of the way places, 
from the Caucasus to the Cascades. These volumes contain pieces 
by many different authors; but they differ from most volumes of the 
kind in that all the writers are trustworthy and interesting ; though 
the palm must be given to Oswell’s delightful account of his South 
African hunting. 

In all these books the one point to be insisted on is that a big- 
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game hunter has nothing in common with so many of the men who 
delight to call themselves sportsmen. Sir Samuel Baker has left a 
very amusing record of the horror he felt for the Ceylon sportsmen 
who, by the term “ sport,” meant horse-racing instead of elephant 
shooting. Half a century ago, Gordon Cumming wrote of “ the life 
of the wild hunter, so far preferable to that of the mere sportsman”; 
and his justification for this somewhat sneering reference to the man 
who takes his sport in too artificial a manner, may be found in 
the pages of a then noted authority on such sports as horse- 
racing and fox-hunting; for in Apperly’s Nimrod Abroad, in the 
course of an article on the game of the American wilderness, 
there occurs this delicious sentence: ‘A damper, however, is 
thrown over all systems of deerstalking in Canada by the necessity, 
which is said to be unavoidable, of bivouacking in the woods instead 
of in well-aired sheets”! Verily there was a great gulf between 
the two men. 

In the present century the world has known three great hunting- 
grounds; Africa, from the equator to the southernmost point ; India, 
both farther and hither ; and North America west of the Mississippi, 
from the Rio Grande to the arctic circle. The latter never approached 
either of the former in the wealth and variety of the species, or in 
the size and terror of the chief beasts of the chase ; but it surpassed 
India in the countless numbers of the individual animals, and in the 
wild and unknown nature of the hunting-grounds. 

South Africa was the true hunter’s paradise. If the happy hunting- 
grounds were to be found anywhere on this world, they lay between 
the Orange and the Zambesi, and extended northward here and there 
to the Nile countries and Somaliland. Nowhere else were there such 
multitudes of game, representing so many and such widely different 
kinds of animals, of such size, such beauty, such infinite variety. We 
should have to go back to the fauna of the plistocene to find its 
equal. Never before did men enjoy such hunting as fell to the lot 
of those roving adventurers, who first penetrated its hidden fastnesses, 
camped by its shrunken rivers, and gallopped across its sun-scorched 
wastes; and, alas that it should be written, no man will ever see the 
like again. Fortunately, itsmemory will for ever be kept alive in some 
of the books that the great hunters have written about it, such as 
Cornwallis Harris’s Wild Sports of South Africa, Gordon Cumming’s 
Hunter’s Life in South Africa, Baldwin’s African Hunting, Drum- 
mond’s Large Game and Natural History of South Africa ; and, best 
of all, Selous’s two books, 4 Hunter’s Wanderings in South Africa, 
and Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa. Selous is the last of 
the great hunters, and none other has left books of such value as his. 

Moreover, the pencil has done its part as well as the pen. Harris, 
who was the pioneer of all the hunters, published an admirable folio 
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entitled The Game and Wild Animals of South Africa. It is perhaps 
of more value than any other single work. J. G. Millais, in A Breath 
trom the Veldt, has rendered a unique service, not only by his charm- 
ing descriptions, but by his really extraordinary sketches of the 
South African antelopes, both at rest, and in every imaginable form 
of motion. Mr. Bryden’s books give an excellent, although some- 
what melancholy, picture of South African game in the present day. 
Nearly at the other end of the Continent, there is an admirable book 
on lion-hunting in Somaliland, by Captain C. J. Melliss. Much 
information about big game can be taken from the books of various 
missionaries and explorers; Livingstone and Du Chaillu doing for 
Africa in this respect what Catlin did for North America. 

As I have said before, one great merit of these books is that they 
are interesting. Quite a number of men who are good sportsmen, 
as well as men of means, have written books about their experiences 
in Africa; but the trouble with too many of these short and simple 
annals of the rich is, that they are very dull. They are not literature, 
any more than treatises on farriery and cooking are literature. To 
read a mere itinerary is like reading a guide-book. No great enthu- 
siasm in the reader can be roused by such a statement as “ this day 
walked twenty-three miles, shot one giraffe and two zebras ; porter 
deserted with the load containing the spare boots”; and the most 
exciting events, if chronicled simply as “ shot three rhinos and two 
buffalo ; the first rhino and both buffalo charged,” become about as 
thrilling as a paragraph in Baedeker. There is no need of additional 
literature of the guide-book and cookery-book kind. ‘ Fine writing” 
is, of course, abhorrent in a way that is not possible for mere baldness 
of statement; but there is need of a certain amount of detail, and 
of vivid and graphic, though simple, description. In other words, the 
writer on big game should avoid equally Carlyle’s theory and 
Carlyle’s practice in the matter of verbosity. 

Really good game books are sure to contain descriptions which 
linger in the mind just like one’s pet passages in any other good book. 
One example is Selous’s account of his night watch close to the wagon 
when in the pitchy darkness he killed three of the five lions who had 
attacked his oxen; or his extraordinary experience while hunting 
elephants on a stallion who turned sulky, and declined to gallop out 
of danger. The same is true of Drummond’s descriptions of the 
camps of native hunting parties, of tracking wounded buffalo through 
the reeds, and of waiting for rhinos by a desert pool under the brilli- 
ancy of the South African moon; descriptions, by the way, which 
show that the power of writing interestingly is not dependent upon 
even approximate correctness in style, for some of Mr. Drummond’s 
sentences, in point of length and involution, would compare not 
unfavourably with those of a populist Senator discussing bimetalism. 
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The experiences of a hunter in Africa, with its teeming wealth of 
strange and uncouth beasts, must have been, and in places must still 
be, about what one’s experience would be if one could suddenly go 
back a few hundred thousand years for a hunting trip in the Pliocene 
or Plistocene. In Chanler’s book, Through Jungle and Desert, the 
record of his trip through the melancholy reed beds of the Guaso 
Nyiro, and of his return journey, carrying his wounded companion, 
through regions where the caravan was perpetually charged by 
rhinoceros, reads like a bit out of the unreckoned ages of the past, 
before the huge and fierce monsters of old had vanished from the 
earth, or acknowledged man as their master. 

Books on big game hunting in India are as plentiful, and as good, 
as those about Africa. Forsyth’s Highlands of Central India ; Sander- 
son’s Thirteen Years Among the Wild Beasts of India; Shakespeare’s 
Wild Sports of India; and Kinloch’s Large Game Shooting, are 
perhaps the best; but there are many other writers, like Baldwin, 
Rice, Macintyre, and Stone, who are also very good. Indeed, to try 
to give even the titles of the good books on Indian shooting would 
make a magazine article read too much like the Homeric catalogue of 
ships, or the biblical generations of the Jewish patriarchs. The four 
books singled out for special reference are interesting reading for any 
one ; particularly the accounts of the deaths of man-eating tigers at 
the hands of Forsyth, Shakespeare, and Sanderson, and some of Kin- 
loch’s Himalayan stalks. It is indeed royal sport which is described 
by the hunters who climb the stupendous mountain masses of mid- 
Asia, or cross the hot, jungle-covered plains of India. 

Hunting should go hand in hand with the love of natural history, 
as well as with descriptive and narrative power. Hornaday’s Tio 
Years in the Jungle is especially interesting to the naturalist; but he 
adds not a little to our knowledge of big game. It is earnestly to be 
wished that some hunter will do for the gorilla what Hornaday has 
done for the great Kast Indian ape, the mias or orang. 

There are many good books on American big game, but rather 
curiously they are for the most part modern. Until within the 
present generation Americans only hunted big game if they were 
frontier settlers, professional trappers, southern planters, army officers, 
or explorers. The people of the cities of the old States were bred in 
the pleasing faith that anything unconnected with business was both 
a waste of time and presumably immoral. Those who travelled went 
to Europe instead of to the Rocky Mountains. 

There are good descriptions of big game hunting in the books of 
writers like Catlin, but they come in incidentally. Elliott’s book on 
Carolina Field Sports is admirable, although the best chapters are on 
harpooning the devil-fish ; and John Palliser, an Englishman, in his 
Solitary Hunter, has given us the best description of hunting in the 
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far west, when it is still an untrodden wilderness. Unfortunately, 
the old hunters themselves, the men who had most experience in the 
life of the wilderness, were utterly unable to write about it ; they could 
not tell what they had seen or done. Occasional attempts have been 
made to get noted hunters to write books, either personally or by 
proxy, but these attempts have not been successful. 

The first effort to get men of means and cultivation in the northern 
and eastern states of the Union to look at field sports in the right 
light, was made by an Englishman who wrote over the signature of 
Frank Forrester. He did a great deal for the shot gun men ; but 
unfortunately he was a true cockney, who cared little for really wild 
sports ; and he was afflicted with that dreadful pedantry which pays 
more heed to ceremonial and terminology than to the thing itself. He 
was sincerely distressed because the male of the ordinary American 
deer was called a buck instead of a stag; and it seemed to him to be a 
matter of moment whether one spoke of a “ gang” or a “ herd” 
of elk. 


There are plenty of excellent books nowadays, however—Dodge’s 


Hunting Grounds of the Great West, Caton’s Deer and Antelope of 


America, Van Dykes’ Still Hunter, and the Century’s Sport with Gun 
and Rod, for instance. Warburton Pike, Caspar Whitney, and 
Frederick Schwatka have given a pretty full account of boreal sports ; 
and Pendarves Vivian and Baillie Grohman have written exceedingly 
interesting accounts of hunting trips in the Rockies. A new depar- 
ture, that of photographing wild animals in their homes, was taken in 
Wallihan’s Hoofs, Claws, and Antlers, although Mr. Wallihan marred 
the book by combining with the genuine photographs of wild game a 
number of “faked’’ pictures of stuffed animals. Finally, in Parkman’s 
Oregon Trail and Irving’s Trip on the Prairic, two great writers have 
left us a lasting record of the free life of the rifle-bearing wanderers 
who first hunted in the wild western lands. 

Of course, there are plenty of books on European game. Scrope’s 
Art of Deerstalking, Bromley Davenport’s Sport, and all the books of 
Charles St. John, are classic. The chase of the wolf and bear is 
excellently described by an unnamed writer in Wolf Hunting and Wild 
Sports of Brittany. Baillie Grohman’s Sport in the Alps is devoted to 
the mountain game of Central Europe, and is, moreover, a mine of 
curious hunting lore, most of which is entirely new to men unac- 
quainted with the history of the chase in Continental Europe during 
the last few centuries. An entirely novel type of adventure is set 
forth in Lamont’s Seasons with the Sea Horses, wherein he describes 
his hunting in Arctic waters with rifle and harpoon. Lloyd’s Scandi- 
navian Adventures and Northern Fielk’ Sports, and Whishaw’s Out of 
Doors in Tsar Land, tell of the life and game of the snowy northern 
forests. 
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Finally, we come to a book which, quite unconsciously, gives us 
the exact model of what a big game hunter and a true sportsman, 
who is much more than a mere sportsman, should be. I mean Mr. 
{dward North Buxton’s Short Stalks. It is the book of a man who 
is a hardy lover of nature, a skilled hunter, but not a game butcher ; 
a man who has too much serious work on hand ever to let himself 
become a mere globe-trotting rifleman. I shall not be suspected of 
undervaluing manly outdoor sports, or of failing to appreciate the 
advantage to a nation, as well as to an individual, of such pastimes ; 
but they must be pastimes, and not business, and they must not be 
carried to excess. The man whose chief title to glory is that, during 
an industrious career of destruction, he has slaughtered two hundred 
thousand head of deer and partridges, stands unpleasantly near those 
continental kings and nobles who, during the centuries before the 
French Revolution, deified the chase of the stag, and made it into a 
highly artificial cult, which they followed to the exclusion of state- 
craft and war-craft and everything else. 

If sport is made an end instead of a means, it is better to avoid 
it altogether. The greatest stag-hunter of the seventeenth century 
was the Elector of Saxony. During the Thirty Years’ War he 
killed some eighty thousand deer and boar. Now, if there ever was a 
time when the ruler of a country needed to apply himself to serious 
matters, it was during the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, and if the 
Elector in question had eschewed hunting he might have compared 
more favourably with Gustavus Adolphus, Tilly and Wallenstein. 
Wellington was fond of fox-hunting, but he did very little of it 
during the period of the Peninsular War. Grant cared much for 
fine horses, but he devoted his attention to other matters when facing 
Lee before Richmond. Perhaps as good an illustration as could be 
wished of the effects of the opposite course is furnished by poor 
Louis XVI. He took his sport more seriously than he did his posi- 
tion as ruler of his people. On the day when the revolutionary mob 
came to Versailles, he merely recorded in his diary that he had 
“gone out shooting, and had killed eighty-one head when he was 
interrupted by events.” The particular event to which this “ inter- 
ruption’ led up was the guillotine. Not many sportsmen have to 
face such a possibility ; but they do run the risk of becoming a curse 
to themselves and to every one else, if they once get into the frame 
of mind which can look on the business of life as merely an interrup- 
tion to sport. 

THeopore Roosevent. 
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Ar a recent dinner of the Institute of Journalists, Mr. J. M. 
Maclean, a Member of Parliament, and editor of The Western Mail, 
a daily paper published at Cardiff, made a speech which suggests the 
question, “Can we rely on our War News”? Mr. Maclean said :— 
“He had remarked with some surprise and uneasiness that the Press of 
London, which was expected to give the public the truth about every- 
thing, in peace or war, had not given all the facts about the present 
campaign in the north-west frontier of India. There had been, he 
would not say a great deal of suppression, but a great deal of silence 
about what had been going on. He saw, also, that the commander 
of the forces in Egypt had given notice that he would not allow 
newspaper correspondents to accompany him. It seemed to him 
that public interests demanded that the Press should be allowed to 
accompany the Egyptian expedition. Multitudes of people in this 
country had friends among the soldiers. Correspondents in India 
were making no mention of facts which were talked about and dis- 
cussed in a way which caused a great deal of anxiety, and which were 
known to anyone who received letters from private friends in that 
part of the world. The letters of the newspaper correspondents were 
very excellent, no doubt ; their correctitude could not be found fault 
with ; but it had been left to others to tell the truth about what was 
going on in that campaign, and to tell the public that everything was 
not going on as it should be, either as to the conduct of the generals 
or of the troops.” 

This country has almost always on hand a military expedition of 
some kind, or a “little war”’ with uncivilised tribes. At present we 
are involved in a network of foreign complications which may result, 
any day, in the declaration of hostilities against a European Power. 
The question, ‘ Can we rely on our War News * ”’ is, therefore, one of 
the gravest importance to the public, who are vitally interested in 
the treatment of the soldiers in the field; in the capacity of the 
Generals in command ; and who, also, have to pay the big bills ot 
these military expeditions. 

The custom of newspapers having representatives with armies in 
the field dates only from the Crimean War in the early ’fifties. 
Before that period the public gained its information of the progress 
and varying fortunes of a campaign from belated official despatches, 
supplemented occasionally by extracts from private letters from officers 
engaged in the war, which were sent to the newspapers. The first 
War Correspondent was Mr. (now Sir) Henry Howard Russell, who 
represented The Times in the Crimea. His position with the troops 
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was unrecognised by the military authorities. It was consequently 
attended by many discomforts and inconveniences. His movements 
were not in the slightest degree restricted ; he had perfect freedom of 
action; he could go where he pleased; and what he wrote was 
subject to no censorship; but he was unable to procure rations for 
himself or forage for his horse from the provisioning department of 
the army. On informing the authorities of The Times office of his 
unpleasant position, he received a letter to the effect that the Govern- 
ment had ordered that facilities should be afforded him in the field. 
{fe immediately proceeded to interview Lord Raglan, the Commander 
of the Army. “I sent in my card,” he writes. ‘ Lord Raglan was 
very much engaged; but I was received by Colonel Steele, who 
listened to my request for transport and rations with an expression on 
his face, half of annoyance, half of amusement; and in the end informed 
me most courteously that there was not the smallest chance of my 
obtaining what I desired.” Throughout the campaign, therefore, 
Sir Howard Russell had to victual and clothe himself and forage his 
horse as best he could from other sources. A ham cost him £5, a 
turkey the same figure, a little pot of marmalade 5s., a pair of boots 
£6—but the difficulty with him was not the high prices of provisions 
and clothing, but their meagre and uncertain supply—and, as he tells 
us himself, he presented a strange and rather ludicrous figure, mounted 
on a fiddle-headed, ewe-necked horse, dressed in all sorts of odds and 
ends, including a commissariat officer’s cap, with a broad gold band, 
a rifleman’s patrol jacket and breeches, and Blucher boots with huge 
brass spurs, as he rode here and there, as he pleased, over the fields of 
battle. 

But the position of the War Correspondent has since been entirely 
changed. He is now recognised by the War Office, thanks to the 
pressure of public opinion, as an essential accompaniment to an army 
in the field. He is regularly attached to the army with which he is 
acting ; he takes rank as an officer for the purpose of drawing food 
for himself and a servant, and forage for one horse, from the com- 
missariat department; he is bound to obey the orders of superior 
officers; he is under military law; and, finally, everything he writes 
for his newspaper is controlled by a vigorous military consorship. The 
change is perhaps for the better, so far as the personal comfort of the 
War Correspondent is concerned—though he always supplies his pro- 
visions and his transport from his own resources, and when he is com- 
pelled by circumstances to fall back on the army commissariat 
department, pays for what he receives—but it undoubtedly has also 
immensely restricted his freedom of action in the field; his zeal, 
energy, and enterprise in the interests of his newspaper, and his 
independence in describing the scenes and incidents which come under 
his notice in the progress of the campaign. 

The Commander-in-Chief (Lord Wolseley) attended the Press 
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Club dinner last year, and in the course of his speech said, “ I know 
it is a popular idea that I have been occasionally a little down upon 
Newspaper Correspondents in the field. I entirely dissent from that 
suggestion.” He cannot have forgotten that, in 1869, deploring the 
want of a practical manual of the duties of a soldier in time of war— 
the books on the subject issued by the military authorities being 
purely theoretical—he sought to supply it by publishing The Soldiers’ 
Pocket Book for Field Service. The book, which can be conveniently 
carried in the pocket, is packed full of the most useful information to 
officers and men on active service; and proof of its popularity in 
the army is afforded by the fact that it has run through five or six 
editions. The last edition, as well as the first, contains several 
adverse comments on War Correspondents, which afford some founda- 
tion, at all events, for the “popular idea” from which Lord Wolseley 
dissents. Here is one :— 


‘Travelling gentlemen, newspaper Correspondents and all that race of drones 
are an encumbrance to an army; they eat the rations of fighting men and do no 
work at all. Their numbers should be restricted as much as possible.” 


And here is another :— 


“ NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* Soldiers of course object to their presence in Camp upon military grounds, 
but as long as the British public’s craze for sensational news remains as it is now, 
the English General must accept the position. Only newspapers of importance, 
and those that are well known, should be allowed to have a Correspondent with 
the army, and only one Correspondent to be allowed for each paper. It is most 
desirable they should be carefully selected men. Those who are best known for 
the honesty with which they report news are very anxious to exclude from their 
ranks all those who have transgressed or are likely to transgress the rules laid 
down for their guidance.” 


The danger of valuable information reaching the enemy by means 
of the Correspondents’ communications to their newspapers is also 
pointed out. It is recommended that prisoners taken should be 
brought to headquarters without being questioned elsewhere; and 
that the Chief Officer of the Intelligence Department should examine 
ach separately, taking care that no one else is present. The reasons 
for these precautions are then set forth as follows :— 


“It is much better that the enemy’s movements should not be known to the 
army generally ; if they are they will be canvassed by a host of newspaper Corre- 
spondents, and in the end the enemy will learn that his doings are known, which 
will make him more watchful ; whereas it is a great matter to lull him into the 
pleasing notion that we are a stupid people, without wit or energy enough to find 
out what he is doing or intending to do, and that we have no spies in his camp.” 


Lord Wolseley also points out the service which spies can be 
made to render in spreading false news of the movements of the 
army :— 
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*‘ The General Officer in Command should so keep his counsel that his army, 
and even the staff round him, should be not only in ignorance of his real inten- 
tions, but convinced that he aims at totally different objects from what are his 
true ones. Without saying so directly, you can lead your army to believe any- 
thing ; and as a rule in all civilised nations what is believed by the army will 
very soon be credited by the enemy, having reached him by means of spies or 
through the medium of those newly-invented curses to armies—I mean News- 
paper Correspondents.” 


These being the sentiments of the Commander-in-Chief in regard 
to War Correspondents, it is only to be expected, perhaps, that a drastic 
code of regulations, restricting the independence and freedom of 
action of the journalists in the field, should be prepared by the War 
Office. Here is a copy of the document :— 


‘RULES FOR NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 


‘1, All Newspaper Correspondents accompanying the army in the field must be 
furnished with a license granted under the authority of the Commander-in-Chief 
at home. In this license the paper or papers for which the Correspondent. is 
agent will be stated. 

“2, A Correspondent may not write for papers other than those mentioned in 
his license. If he desires to do so he must get leave, and the permission must be 
duly registered on his license. 

“3. Licenses will not be granted to those whom it is considered undesirable 
to have as Correspondents in the field. 

“4, All Correspondents in the field will be under the Mutiny Act during their 
stay with the army. 

“5, Correspondents will not be allowed to go to the outposts without special 
permission, to be granted in writing each time a Correspondent may wish to visit 
them. 

“6. The use of any cipher is forbidden to Correspondents. French and 
German are the only foreign languages permitted. 

‘*7, A Staff Officer will be named to act as Press Censor. He will register 
licenses granted under the authority of the Commander-in-Chief at home, and 
will grant licenses to local Correspondents not accompanying the army in the field. 
Those licenses will be issued under similar conditions to those granted to Corre- 
spondents accompanying the army. He will also grant passes, when necessary, to 
all Correspondents at the seat of war. He will be the channel of communication 
between the General Officer Commanding in the field and the Correspondents. 
Each newspaper having a Correspondent in the field or at the seat of war will send 
him a copy of every issue of their papers, so that he may, by examining their 
contents, be assured that the Press rules in the field are strictly adhered to. 

“8, This Press Censor will have the power of insisting that all communications 
from Correspondents to their newspapers must be sent through him ; and he may 
detain or alter the communication should he deem it injurious to the interests of 
the army. 

“9, The General Officer Commanding will, through his Staff Officer, give as 
much information as he may consider advisable and consistent with his duty to 
Correspondents. The Press Censor will fix an hour when Correspondents may 
call upon him daily for information, and he will be authorised to tell them every- 
thing that can be published with safety to the army. 

“10, The Military Authorities will facilitate, so faras they can, the despatch of 
the messages of Correspondents. 
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“11, Should the means of communication at the disposal of the General Officer 
Commanding in the field not be sufficient to convey the messages of Correspon- 
dents, the latter may, under his sanction, arrange for a special means of trans- 
mitting their messages. It is, however, to be clearly understood that such 
arrangements are to be entirely under the control of the Press Censor. 

“12. The General Officer Commanding in the field has power to revoke, at any 
time, any license granted under the authority of the Commander-in-Chief at 
home, or under his own authority, should he consider it advisable in the interests 
of the army to do so. 

“13. Editors of newspapers desirous of sending agents to the theatre of war, and 
the Correspondents whom they propose for that purpose, will be required to sign 
the following declaration :— 


sé 


have read the rules for the guidance of editors of newspapers, and of 


Correspondents with an army in the field, and hereby agree to abide by the 
same. 

Signed Editor of the 

Signed Proposed Correspondent to 
the to accompany the army.” 


In The Soldiers’ Pocket Book, in which the above regulations are 
set forth, the following note is appended to No. 7, which provides 
that copies of every issue of a newspaper having a Correspondent at 
the seat of war should be forwarded to the Press Censor :— 


‘‘As this regulation may be evaded, it is essential that all such newspapers 
should be carefully perused daily in our Intelligence Department at home, so that 
the attention of the General Officer Commanding in the field may be at once 
called by telegraph to any contravention of these rules.” 


Lord Wolseley also writes under the heading “ Use of Electric 
Telegraph ” :— 


‘It is essential that all wires in the theatre of war should be in military 
possession, and that every telegraph office should be worked by military operators, 
no message being allowed over the wires from Correspondents, oflicers, or others, 
until it had been read and signed by the Press Censor. All important news 
from a seat of war is nowadays sent home by telegraph, and my experience tells 
me how necessary, for the sake of accuracy, if for no other reason, it is that all 
telegrams with news should be read over, ard all sensational matter erased from 
them. Some men love to dwell on horrors which, in many instances, are the 
creation of an imaginative brain that may be, perhaps, somewhat overwrought. 
It would be easy in many phases of every campaign to send home telegraphic 
messages that would create a panic without doing any good whatever. Not only 
should every telegram, but every page of it, and every correction made in it, should 
he signed by the Press Censor before any telegraphic operator should be autho- 
rised to send it forward.’’ 


In the Soudan, in 1885, the following rules were laid down, in 
regard to the use of the field wires by Correspondents :— 


“1, The opening of the military telegraphs for the transmission of unofficial 
messages will be only permitted by the Commander-in-Chief, under such re- 
strictions as may be enacted from time to time, and published in General 
Orcers, 
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**2. Asa general rule Press messages exceeding two hundred words will not 
be accepted for transmission. 

“3, If messages of more than two hundred words are allowed, they must be 
divided into sections of not more than one hundred words each ; each section 
being numbered consecutively. 

‘‘4, Press Correspondents are requested to make use of the military telegraphs, 
‘A’ ‘Forwarded’ form (colour white), No Press forms are provided. 

“5. No message will be accepted in cipher. 

‘«6, The tariff is the same as that of the Egyptian Telegraph Administration. 
7. Messages are paid for with stamps as in the United Kingdom. 

g I r King: 

“8, Stamps are kept at every military telegraph office, for which cash must be 
paid. 

“9. To avoid the use of cash, warrants are provided at the military telegraph 
oflices for the exclusive use of authorised persons, Press Correspondents will be 
allowed to use them if they have lodged sufficient guarantee for the recovery of 
the charges, which guarantee will be vouched for by the Director of Army Tele- 
graphs.” 

The system of mutilating Press messages under the Censorship, to 
the extent, in some instances, of entirely reversing the facts, will be 
best illustrated by a few experiences of War Correspondents. In the 
recent war between Turkey and Greece, a Correspondent wrote, “‘ The 
Crown Prince rode this morning through the streets of Domoko 
uncheered’”’; but on reaching England the message read, that the 
Crown Prince had been “ loudly cheered.” Mr. Edward Vizetelly, 
who acted as a War Correspondent during the Egyptian campaign of 
1882, writes in his book, The Reminiscences of a Bashi-Bazouk :— 


‘‘T remember taking the Hon. Paul, now Lord Methuen, who then occupied 
the post of Press Censor at the headquarters of Lord Wolseley’s army, a telegram 
addressed to the Daily News, wherein it was stated that soldiers mortally wounded 
were dying in most atrocious agony, because there was not a drop of morphia 
among the medical stores that had been landed wherewith to alleviate their suf- 
ferings in their final moments. The information was perfectly correct. It had 
been given me by one of the doctors of the Army Medical Staff Corps attached to 
the hospital, who, I remember, spoke very strongly on the subject. The 
‘Honourable Paul,’ as his Lordship was then commonly called, demurred to this 
passage, and to avoid delay in getting the message off, I at once suggested that 
the paragraph objected to should be struck out. But no; the ‘ Honourable Paul’ 
declined to settle the matter so easily. I must go before the Chief of the Staff, 
and he forthwith took me to him. The gentleman performing those duties was 
that ancient warrior, Sir John Adve, afterwards Governor of Gibraltar. . . 
When he had perused and inwardly digested the remarks that had met with the 
Censor’s disapprobation, he became as red as a turkey-cock, shaking his head and 
scolding me after the manner of a naughty schoolboy. He wanted to know who 
had given me the information, which 1, of course, could not reveal to him. 
Then he protested my message was the first intimation he had received of the 
doctors being without morphia. ‘We can’t have statements like this sent home, 
you know,’ he continued. ‘A telegram of that description would cause endless 
trouble and annoyance.’ . . . Succeeding, eventually, in appeasing the dudgeon 
of Sir Join, 1 was able to get my telegram passed, after obliterating the disagree- 
able allusion to morphia. I was rather sorry to have to do so, because the state- 
ment was perfectly true, and deserved to be made known in the interest of our 
gallant soldiers, along with many other blunders on the part of the Commissariat 
Department.” 
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No foreign Newspaper Correspondent was permitted to accompany 
the French armies in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Permission 
was given to a certain number of gentlemen, connected with the 
journals of Paris, to proceed to the various quarters occupied by the 
French armies ; but they were not allowed to give any information, 
and had to confine their letters strictly to glorifying the achieve- 
ments of the troops. The result was that for part of the war the 
French nation was kept in ignorance of the disasters which befell its 
armies. The Germans, on the other hand, allowed Newspaper Corre- 
spondents of all countries to accompany its armies, and imposed no 
censorship upon them. The field post was placed at their service for 
the conveyance of letters to Belgium and Germany, and thence to 
their various destinations abroad. The field telegraph was, as a 
rule, blocked for newspaper messages by the pressure of army work, 
but whenever the lines were clear the Correspondents were at liberty 
to utilise them in sending brief messages, which had first received 
official approval, to their newspapers. The Correspondents, Lowever, 
sent their long telegraphic dispatches from offices in neutral countries, 
or outside the zone of military jurisdiction, and therefore under 
no censorship. But it will be observed that the British regulations 
give the Press Censor control over the organization of special means 
of communication by a Correspondent outside the sphere of military 
authority, and the power to prohibit altogether the despatch of news 
by such agencies. If that rule were imposed by the German 
war authorities during the Franco-German War, the insatiable appetite 
of the British public for news from the theatre of operations would 
not have been appeased, as it frequently was, by the publication of 
vivid descriptions of engagements a day or two after they had been 
fought. Again, in the Russo-Turkish War, the Russians accepted 
every Correspondent who presented credentivls from a respectable 
newspaper, and a recommendation from any Russian Ambassador. 
The permit to accompany the army was written on the back of a 
photograph of the Correspondent to whom it was granted; and a 
duplicate of the photograph was kept in an album at the headquarters 
of the army. Each Correspondent was also supplied with a badge, 
bearing the double eagles of Russia, to wear on his breast. There 
was no censorship in the sense that letters or telegrams had first to 
be submitted for official approval ; but a copy of each newspaper had 
to be sent to a certain polyglot officer for perusal, and he had power to 
order the removal of any Correspondent to the rear for indiscretions 
in description or criticism. 

While no justification can be advanced for the action of the Sirdar 
in prohibiting when he pleases the presence of Correspondents at the 
front during the advance to Khartoum, the desire of the War Office 
to limit the number of Correspondents with the army in the field, and 
to restrict in some degree the nature of their communications to the 
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newspapers, is, of course, perfectly legitimate. It is conceivable that, 
in certain circumstances, an indiscreet War Correspondent might, in 
the absence of a censorship, publish matter injurious to the interests 
of the army. He might, for instance, prematurely disclose some part 
of the army’s plan of campaign, or reveal details of fortifications 
and defences, or the weak points and shortcomings in supplies and 
transport; and the information might reach the enemy in time to 
enable them to take advantage of it. During the Crimean War, 
when there was no Press censorship, Howard Russell, in his letters to 
The Times, exposed freely and candidly the stupidity and incapacity 
displayed in the management of the campaign ; the disorganization 
of the Commissariat Department, and the terrible sufferings which, as 
a consequence, the army endured. We now know from Kinglake’s 
History of the War in the Crimea, that Lord Raglan, the Commander- 
in-Chief in the field, wrote to the War Office at home, complaining 
that the newspaper letters written from his own headquarters’ camp, 
conveyed the very kind of information of the state and conditions of 
the troops which the enemy most required. Sir Howard Russell also 
mentions that, during the siege of Sebastopol, “‘ Lord Raglan sent 
the Judge-Advocate O’Maine, who was a personal friend of mine, to 
my tent to point out that, in a letter which I had sent to The Times, 
information was given to the enemy of a most compromising 
character—namely, the use made of a windmill within our lines as 
a magazine for the storage of gunpowder and projectiles. I replied 
that my letter was written before the bombardment, the first bom- 
bardment of October 17th, 1854, which every one then in camp 
expected would have been followed by the immediate fall of 
Sebastopol; and that when the letter was written I believed that 
the place would have been in our hands long before the despatch 
could have reached London, and certainly long before the paper con- 
taining it could have returned to the Crimea.” It is a curious fact 
that the first idea of a censorship should have emanated from a War 
Correspondent, for Sir Howard Russell goes on torelate: ‘“ I said that 
I was sorry that the calculation of the hypothesis was unfounded, and 
added : ‘So little am I inclined to take responsibility upon military 
matters of that kind, that I will in future submit—or I am quite 
prepared to send—my letters to headquarters before they are posted, 
to be read by Lord Raglan, or any officer he may choose to appoint ; 
but, in that case, I shall be obliged to state to the Editor, that in order to 
avoid doing a mischief to the military situation, I have been obliged 
to take this course.’ That offer was declined.” 

As a matter of fact, the information in The Times’ letters as to the 
deplorable condition of the British army, in regard to food and cloth- 
ing supplies, did reach the enemy. But the Russians, so far as is 
known, derived no practical advantage from the disclosures, while 
they proved an inestimable blessing to the British troops, for, under 
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the spur of an indignant public opinion, the evils exposed were 
quickly remedied. It has also been said that, during the Afghan 
War of 1878-80, the Russians, who were in sympathy with the 
Afghans, supplied the enemy with valuable information concerning 
the British forces operating against them, which was telegraphed to 
the English newspapers from the seat of war; but that statement 
lacks authority. There is no doubt, however, that in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78, the Russians obtained information of the 
fortifications of Kars from a letter of a Newspaper Correspondent 
which they were able to turn to good account in their successful siege 
of the town. But an incident of that kind is exceedingly rare in the 
annals of war. It is hardly possible in the short, sharp, and decisive 
fashion in which movements and engagements are now conducted in 
warfare, that one side can profit by any information indiscreetly made 
public by a Correspondent on the other side. But even if no Press 
Censorship existed, a journalist with an army in the field is bound by 
the necessities of his position to exercise the greatest caution in what 
he writes to his newspaper regarding the movements, operations, and 
tactics, or the condition of the troops. He shares alike in the perils 
and victories of the army he accompanies. He can hardly help sym- 
pathising with its cause. It certainly is as much his interest as if he 
carried a sword or gun in the ranks, that it should win. He cannot 
discharge his functions as a journalist with a beaten and disorganized 
army, so well, so expeditiously, and so comfortably, as with a trium- 
phant army. Besides, he knows that any serious indiscretion on his 
part will be punished by at least his expulsion in disgrace to the 
rear. But these remarks apply only to a war between civilised 
Powers. It is difficult to conceive how the enemy could have pro- 
fited by the communications from the seat of war published by the 
British newspapers in the recent campaigns against the Afghans, the 
Dervishes, the Zulus, and the Indian Frontier tribes. These un- 
civilised races cannot have had agents in Paris, to send them direct 
any valuable information which may have appeared in the British 
Press. Of course they learn nothing of their opponents from journal- 
istic sources ; they rely entirely on their own powers of observation 
in the field. 

Another objection often urged by military authorities against the 
presence of Correspondents with an army in the field, is that, by 
hostile criticisms of the conduct of the campaign, they might shatter 
the confidence of the soldiers in their leaders, and excite discontent in 
the ranks. But surely an army in the field will have discovered for 
itself any weaknesses in their leaders—if such there should unhappily 
be—long before stray copies of English newspapers, with the com- 
munications from the Correspondents, reach the theatre of war. It 
is the talk about the camp fires at night, and not the letters of the 
War Correspondents, which either destroys or confirms the faith of the 
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men in their leaders. The danger thus apprehended has existed long 
before the era of the War Correspondent. ‘ There is,’”’ wrote Wel- 
lington, in one of his despatches during the Peninsular War, “a 
system of croaking in the army which is highly injurious to the public 
service, which I must devise some means of putting an end to, or it 
will put an end to us.” 

A third objection, and one perhaps in which there is more strength 
than in the other two, is the effect which the communications of the 
War Correspondents may have on public opinion at home. The public 
are unfortunately only too apt to jump at conclusions and pronounce 
unjust judgments. ‘The revelation of one error in tactics, which leads 
to a defeat, might, therefore, most injuriously affect at home the 
reputation of perhaps one of the most capable Generals in the service 
before he had time to retrieve the mistake. Reputations might also 
be made undeservedly, as well as marred without reason, by the War 
Correspondents. They might crown the brow of one particular officer 
with the laurel wreath, ignoring his equally deserving comrades; or, 
perhaps, exalt a certain regiment above its fellows which had as 
bravely fought and bled in the same engagement. But, as a matter 
of fact, these mistakes of undue censure and indiscriminate praise 
were committed more extensively before the advent of the War Cor- 
respondent. Private letters, written with a view to publication, were 
sent home by officers, animated by jealousy or ambition, exalting the 
deeds of their own regiments, or imputing the defeats, the breakdown 
of transport arrangements, or the physical sufferings of the troops, to 
the incompetency, mismanagement, or the want of energy of the 
Generals in command. The practice of sending home letters of com- 
plaint prevailed so much during the Crimean War, that the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Minister for War, wrote on the subject in indignant 
and alarmed terms to Lord Raglan. The Commander in the field 
has at least been considerably saved from that terrible cause of 
anxiety—the blazoning forth of his errors and failures in the Press 
by carping critics in his own ranks—by the system of the newspapers 
having recognised representatives at the front. 

But the War Office officials are not content with a drastic code of 
regulations for hampering the enterprise of War Correspondents in the 
field. ‘They have also made it known that the necessary permit will 
be more readily granted to a newspaper which engages an officer on 
active service, or on the retired list, to act as its War Correspondent, 
than to a newspaper employing a civilian journalist. Indeed, it was 
rumoured some short time ago that the War Office contemplated issu- 
ing an order prohibiting the issue of the necessary pass during active 
service, to any Newspaper Correspondent who has not been, or is not, 
in the possession of Her Majesty’s commission, either as an officer of 
Regulars, Militia, or Volunteers. It would, of course, considerably 
relieve the anxieties of the Commander-in-Chief in the field to have 
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the news from the theatre of war supplied by a brother officer. But 
from the journalistic, and, indeed, the public point of view, there are 
three strong objections against such a policy. In the first place, the 
aim of the newspapers to secure the best man as their correspondent 
would be frustrated ; secondly, military correspondents would be less 
independent than civilian newspaper men; and thirdly, the civilian 
correspondent has, as a rule, in every campaign scored against the 
military correspondent in the competition of sending from the field 
the news the public wants, and in sending it expeditiously. The men 
who have won the brightest renown as War Correspondents, have all 
been civilians. Sir William Howard Russell was on the Parliamentary 
Reporting Staff of The Times, and was working up a practice at the 
Parliamentary Bar when he was sent to the Crimea. “Though I had 
always been fond of military maters,” he writes, “I knew nothing of 
what is called by soldiers, ‘soldiering.’”” Dr. Archibald Forbes, it is 
true, served for a time in the ranks ; but his reputation asa War Corre- 
spondent is due not to his military experience, but to his daring and 
resource, and his vivid power of word painting. The other well- 
known War Correspondents, Messrs. Melton Prior, Frederic Villiers, 
Charles Williams, John Augustus O’Shea, Montagu Irving, Bennet 
Burleigh, E. F. Knight, Henry H. 8. Pearse, G. W. Stevens, Francis 
Scudamore, W. Kinnaird Rose, have had no previous military expe- 


rience, but were trained for the position by ripe journalistic experience 
in other fields, both at home and abroad. 

Army men have never, generally speaking, liked to see civilian 
Newspaper Correspondents in the field. 


“As I had cleared the 30th Regiment,’’ writes Sir Howard Russell in his 
work, The Great War with Russia, ‘‘and was about fifty yards in front of the 
55th Regiment, an officer rode out from a group and said, ‘General Pennefather 
wants to know who you are, sir, and what you are doing here.’ I answered to 
the best of my ability ; but the aide-de-camp said, ‘I think you had better come 
and see the General yourself.’ And so I did. ‘ By , sir, exclaimed the 
General, when I had told him all I knew about myself, ‘1’d as soon see the devil. 
What on earth do you know of this kind of work, and what will you do when we 
get into action?’ ‘ Well, General,’ I answered, ‘ it is quite true I have very little 
acquaintance with the business, but I suspect there are a great many here with no 
greater knowledge of it than myself.’ He laughed. ‘ Bedad, you’re right. You're 
an Irishman, I’ll be bound.’ ”’ 


“ What do you know of this kind of work?” is usually the 
question put ever since the Crimea by the army man to the War Cor- 
respondent. But it is no part of the duty of the War Correspondent 
to describe in detail the tactical or strategical movements of the rival 
forces on the field of battle. He leaves that kind of work, very 
properly, to military men in the leisurely Service magazines. What 
the public desire to obtain in their newspapers is not technical 
records of the military operations, but bright, graphic, vivid pic- 
tures of the war—its thrilling episodes, its pathetic incidents, its 
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glories and its disasters; and interesting narratives of personal ex- 
periences and adventures. And there is no doubt that for doing 
such work well and rapidly the ordinary journalist is, as a rule, far 
superior to the military man. 

War correspondence is now a regular branch of journalism. 
There is never any lack of eager claimants for admission to its ranks 
—men of daring, resource, and ability, who are attracted by the 
fascination of war, and by a desire to play a part, however humble, 
in the most awful, grim, and tragic drama enacted on the human 
stage. They are handsomely paid for their services. There is no 
restriction on them in the matter of expense, for the newspapers are 
only too ready and willing to spend enormous sums of money for 
fresh and important news from the seat of war. The chief qualifica- 
tions for this hard and adventurous life are physical strength, the 
endurance to subsist for days on a meagre supply of inferior food, 
and to sleep at night in the open; iron nerves and mental vigour ; 
sound sense and rapid judgment; a quick observant eye, capable of 
taking in the ever-shifting scenes and changing incidents of a field 
of battle, and a ready, vivid pen to convey one’s impressions to paper. 
The War Correspondent has often, in the discharge of his duty, to 
run as great a risk of being killed or wounded as any soldier in the 
fighting line. It has fallen to him often, also, to render a great 
service to the army which he accompanies in the field. A recent 
libel action between two War Correspondents who went through the 
Soudan Campaign of 1896, attracted considerable public notice. A 
charge of cowardice at the battle of Firket was made by the defen- 
dant against the plaintiff, which, happily—as the result of the action 
showed—was completely disproved. But the defendant advanced 
the extraordinary theory that it was the duty of a War Correspondent 
to keep well in the front in order to give a good example of bravery 
to the firing line. Of course, the first duty of a War Correspondent is 
to look after the interests of his paper, and he could not do his 
journal a greater dis-service than to get killed or disabled in action 
when he might have avoided that catastrophe by the display of a 
reasonable precaution. The General in Command could, with as much 
reason, be accused of cowardice for keeping at such a distance outside 
the line of fire as enabled him, without running any unnecessary 
risk, to observe the varying fortunes of the fight and control the 
movements of his troops. The large number of War Correspondents 
who have been killed in recent campaigns is evidence of the fact that 
these journalists carry their lives in their hands, even in the ordinary 
discharge of their duties on the field of battle. 


“ Before far-reaching rifled fire-arms were brought into use,’’ writes Dr. Archi- 
bald Forbes, ‘‘it was quite easy to see a battle without getting into the range of 
fire. But this is no longer possible, and in the future will be still more im- 
possible. With guns of precision that carry six miles, with mobile artillery 
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having a range of more than three miles, and with rifles that kill, without 
benefit of clergy, at two miles, the War Correspondent may as well stay at home 
with his mother unless he has hardened his heart to take his full share of the 
risks of the battle-field. Indeed, if he has determined to look narrowly into the 
turbulent heart of each successive paroxysm of the bloody struggle—and it is only 
by doing this that he can now make for himself a genuine and abiding reputation 
—he must lay his account, with enduring more risks than fall to the lot of the 
average soldier.” 


But the War Correspondents have not been content with simply 
doing their duty to their newspapers. They have never shrunk from 
rendering their side in the campaign a service, whenever it comes 
their way, even though it involved the risk of their lives. During 
the late war between Greece and Turkey, the Daily News Corre- 
spondent with the Greek army, describing a sharp artillery duel 
between the opposing forces at Arta, stated that the Greek gunners 
were working very well, but there was “ marked nervousness.” He 
went on :— 


“As the feeling was apparent—and it was wholly justitied—Mr. Knight and 
——, who were about to write long telegrams, did not feel justified in availing 
themselves of the shelter of the fort for that purpose, but considered it our duty 
to get our writing materials and do our work under fire. I think I am not exag- 
gerating when I say that this decision produced excellent results. Certainly the 
action was appreciated. The officers thanked us most warmly; and when at 
length there came a long lull in the firing, all the officers and men available 
assembled and cheered us very heartily, an attention that we greatly appreciated.” 


Even Lord Wolseley, who has been for thirty years describing the 
War Correspondents as “those newly-invented curses of modern 
armies,’ admitted, at the dinner of the Press Club last year, that from 
the chairman, Mr. Charles Williams, he had at various times received 
the greatest possible help in the field. Yet the War Office have long 
since decided that civilian War Correspondents are not to receive 
medals, even when they have done excellent military service under 
fire. An exception is in this respect made in favour of military 
officers who are acting as Newspaper Correspondents. They are 
eligible for decorations in recognition of military services rendered 
during the campaign. Viscount Fincastle, a military officer, who 
represented a British newspaper in the Indian Frontier War, was 
awarded the Victoria Cross for a heroic, though unsuccessful, attempt— 
under the fire of the enemy—to save the life of a journalistic colleague, 
Lieutenant Greaves, whose horse had bolted with him. No one will 
begrudge Viscount Fincastle the distinction, for it was nobly earned. 
But in the Afghan War, on the same north-west frontier of India, 
Dr. Archibald Forbes saved the life of a soldier who was shot through 
the thigh, and was fast bleeding to death, while the bullets of the 
enemy were hissing about him, by pressing with his fingers the 
severed artery until assistance arrived and the disabled man was 
carried off the field; and yet a mention in the despatches was con- 
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sidered a sufficient reward for the gallant act of the civilian War Corre- 
spondent. Again, after the Nile Campaign of 1884-5, application 
was made to the War Office for medals for Mr. Charles Williams and 
Mr. Bennett Burleigh. Mr. Williams had been twice requested to 
take command of some of the men by the senior officers on the spot, 
and was in every respect a combatant, both in the Zereba, at Gubat, 
and in the attack on Metemneh. Mr. Burleigh was mentioned in 
despatches for extreme gallantry in the building of the outlying fort 
at Gubat, and for carrying despatches under fire between the officer 
commanding the column operating against Metemneh and the Gudoin 
steamers. The official answer, though the application was supported 
by Lord Wolseley, who was Commander-in-Chief on the Nile, and 
by several other officers, including those who asked the Correspondents 
to undertake these military duties under fire, was that the Duke of 
Cambridge, the then Commander-in-Chief, and Mr. Edward Stanhope, 
the then Secretary of War, could not sanction the issue of medals to 
gentlemen who had joined the expedition “ for their own purposes,” 
unless they had been specially employed by the Commander-in-Chief 
in the field, namely, Lord Wolseley, who was 175 miles away at the 
time. It must be added that Mr. Edward Stanhope, in forwarding 
the official refusal to issue the medal, wrote a private letter expressing 
his regret at the decision which he, though responsible for it, was 
unable to alter. 

But the public are not likely to tolerate any unreasonable attempt 
on the part of the War Office to hamper the enterprise of the War 
Correspondents on the field of action. The tardy, meagre, incomplete, 
and cold official reports of the operations of our armies in the field, 
published weeks and often months after the event, will not satisfy the 
public. They will insist on having early and vivid and independent 
newspaper accounts from the seat of war. Indeed, it is astonishing how 
the War Office can fail to see that these War Correspondents’ graphic 
pictures of disasters, as well as victories, help, by the stirring of the 
patriotic sentiments and love of adventure in our youths, to man 
the Services. The loss of H.M.S. Victoria and the capture of the 
heights of Dargai are notable cases in point. There were never so 
many applicants for enrolment in the Navy as when the sad news of 
the sinking of the Victoria arrived, and the recruiting sergeants abou 
Trafalgar Square have not been so busy for years as when the thrilling 
story of the rush of the Gordon Highlanders up the steep and rugged 
heights of Dargai, in face of a pitiless storm of death-dealing bullets, 
was published throughout the land. These youths were not driven 
into the Army or Navy by the goad of want and privation. They 
were attracted by the roving, adventurous and dangerous life in the 
Services—these “scallywags of society,” than whom, according to Lord 
Charles Beresford, no better fighting men can be found. 

Micuart MacDonacu. 
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“Tous les crimes de Vhomme commencent au vagabondage 
de lenfant.” Perhaps the author of Les Miserables never gave 
utterance to a maxim more profound. Vagrancy is too often, 
directly or indirectly, the cause of leading the young into crime. 
Not only is the youthful vagrant compelled to beg or to steal in 
order to live, but he is drawn into association with depraved adults, 
and very quickly he assimilates all their immoralities and vices. In 
the interest of the child itself, and of society in general, it behoves us, 
therefore, if we would diminish crime, to des al seriously with this 
scathful infection. In our management of adult criminals we have a 
difficult task, for their character and habits are already formed; in 
the juvenile offender we have more plastic material to deal with. 
He is but the first growth of a moral and intellectual life, capable of 
being trained for good or evil. With watching, helping, and judi- 
cious care it is more than probable that he will develop into a good 
citizen and an honest workman. It is to be regretted, therefore, that 
magistrates so often hesitate as to the expediency of sending these 
unfortunate children, arrested time after time, to reformatory estab- 
lishments. How is it possible to justify, even in the interests of the 
child itself, this delay in sending him where he may be amended—until 
the chances of his amendment are vague, if not hopeless ? 

In former times the same treatment was meted out to the child 
and the adult. The law forced children into association with de- 
praved adults in prison—pest-holes from which they were discharged 
morally and physically corrupted. It is not surprising that such 
children grew up only to perpetuate a class ready for every species of 
crime. 

In this second half of our century we have realised the fact that 
the training of the young is our indispensable duty. On every side 
compulsory education hes become the law of the land, but it has as 
yet, however, far from succeeded in arresting the current of juvenile 
vice. The penal statistics of every country show, unfortunately, what 
terrible ravages crime makes in the ranks of youth. To suppose that 
the mere cultivation of the intellect itself is able to reform the dis- 
position of an [individual is an illusion. Such cultivation unac- 
companied by a religious belief, and perception of duty, renders but 
sorry service to society. The restricted interpretation of the word 
“education” to mere matters of memory and understanding, often 
leaves the perverse and vicious “ will” to grow up undisciplined and 
uncared for. A superficial literary training is far from diminishing 
criminality ; it is mischievous. A religious and professional educa- 
tion is the only means to combat crime. In France, unfortunately, 
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the seeds sown in 1871 have long since begun to bear fruit. i 
Dieu ni maitre has proved to be the creed, not only of the classes 
from which the majority of criminals are drawn, but also of many of 
the leaders in Israel themselves. Fortunately a large body of French 
citizens still have a more substantial faith than a godless gammon 
about the Rights of Man, and the Société Générale des Prisons is 
bravely fighting against this irreligion. 

The question of juvenile offenders and the best modes to adopt for 
their reformation has been immensely developed in the last few years. 
There is a wide-spread endeavour to solve this most difficult of social 
problems. At an International Penitentiary Congress held in Paris 
in 1895, where the official representatives of twenty-five countries, 
and many other penological authorities, were assembled, the interest 
taken in children was certainly the distinguishing characteristic." 
At home we have lately ‘had the Departmental Committee of the 
Secretary for Scotland, the Home Secretary’s Prisons Committee, and 
Committee on Reformatories and Industrial Schools, all dealing with 
juvenile offenders. 

The Prisons Committee in their report recommend various changes 
in the mode of dealing with these youthful delinquents, and the 
setting aside of certain reformatories for lads and girls according to 
their age and characters. They also say that “under the present 
system reformatory managers are not obliged to take in lads or girls 
whom they think objectionable; and we believe that there have 
been instances of the lapse of sentences to reformatory schools for 
that reason. This is a weak point that requires to be dealt with.’’ 
It is hardly credible, and certainly not creditable, that such a state of 
things should have been allowed to exist for so many years. How 
large a proportion of the expenses of these establishments are borne 
by the State and the local rates will be seen from the figures in the 
following table, taken from the report of the Inspector of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools for the year 1896. 
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(1) Having been present at the Congress in an official capacity, I may mention that 
this interest was not confined to the official meetings. The children’s questions were a 
constant subject of conversationand interchange of views amongst the representatives of 
various nationalities. 
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In France, Government reformatories have long existed side by side 
with others established by private enterprise. A brief notice of the 
laws governing the detention of juvenile offenders, and of some of 
the most important establishments of both of the above categories, 
based on personal inspection, may not be without interest at the 
present time. 

By the French penal code a juvenile offender under sixteen years of 
age' may be acquitted if he is considered by the judge to have acted 
without guilty knowledge (sans discernement). He is not, however, 
necessarily allowed to go free or handed over to his parents. He may 
be handed over to the penitentiary authorities to be detained and 
brought up under their care until he has attained his twentieth year. 
If he is considered to have acted with guilty knowledge (avec dis- 
rernement), he can only be sentenced to half the penalty to which he 
would have been liable had his age exceeded sixteen years. The 
practical result is that the youth thus acquitted is under detention for 
a longer period than the one found guilty. The juvenile offender, 
therefore, exerts his ingenuity to show that he acted with guilty 
knowledge, whilst the judge often acquits him, that there may be 
more chance of amendment by a longer sojourn in a reformatory. 
Though ordered to be detained until he is twenty, he may at once 
be confided to an aid society (Société de Patronage), or be granted 
conditional liberty after a period passed in a reformatory. One of 
these Sociétés de Patronage always looked after them. <A conviction, 
however, bears a further and lasting punishment of which the youthful 
offender, anxious only about the duration of his detention, takes little 
heed at the time. It is very difficult for a Frenchman to get any 
employment without a certificate from his commune that there are no 
black marks recorded against him on his caster judiciaire. Now the 
young delinquent’s conviction is notified within fifteen days to the 
Mayor of his native commune, and his caséer_ judiciaire is stained with 
the record of his punishment.? 

1) The Penitentiary Congress was of opinion that the age of penal minority 
should be extended to eighteen, subject to minors above sixteen sent to reformatories 
being never allowed to mix with those of less than that age. The Prisons Committee are 
also of opinion that the limit of age for sending juveniles to reformatories should be ex- 
tended, but they reeommend seventeen as the limit. 

2) The harm that may result from this is exemplified in a case which occurred at 
Mettray, quoted in the report of the Société des Enfants traduits en Justice, 1892, p. 16. 
A youth who had been in this colony for five years, and during that period had con- 
ducted himself exceedingly well, wanted to enlist in the army. Before he had been sent 
to the establishment a conviction had been recorded against him on his casier judiciaire 
for a trifling offence long forgotten—three days’ imprisonment for having obtained food 
without money to pay for it. Consequently service in a disciplinary regiment in Africa 
was only open to him. In some cases convicted persons can obtain rehabilitation ; 
application for this can only be made three or five years, according to the offence, after 
conviction. Unimpeachable evidence of good conduct must be furnished, and the appli- 


cant must have resided three or five years, as the case may be, in the same arrondisse- 
ment, and two years in the same commune. 
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Juvenile prisoners awaiting trial, and those sentenced to less than 
six months, should by law be in separate quarters in local prisons. 
To show how this law is complied with, I cannot do better than quote 
the report of a high official in the penitentiary department, M. Louis 
Puibaraud: “ As the ministerial orders are formal, our chief warders 
have to puzzle their brains how to confine these young boys and girls 
in a place where they shall be isolated. This is not always easy on 
account of the want of space, and the crowding at certain times, 
especially in winter. At length, with considerable trouble, a corner is 
found where the child’s bed can be placed, and where no one can see 
him, still less talk to him. Sometimes a room in the infirmary, or 
part of the linen room, or an unused workshop, is found vacant, or 
perhaps it is a coalshed, an attic, or an unoccupied punishment cell. 

. . The first hours the child spends in prison are so utterly 
wretched that I have seen the warders, not very tender-hearted, so 
moved that they have taken into their own quarters, to their own fire- 
sides, the unfortunate creature. . . . notwithstanding that they know 
full well that their act of mercy renders them liable to punishment.” ' 

Boys acquitted, but not given up to their parents, are sent either to 
State or private Penitentiary Colonies. They should be confined 
in special quarters for the first three months, but the special quarters 
do not exist. If sentenced to more than six months and less than 
two years, they are sent to State Penitentiary Colonies. The State 
possesses six colonies for boys, and there are twelve private colonies. 
No private correctional establishment can be opened without the 
permission of the Minister of the Interior. The responsible director 
is appointed, subject to the approval of the Government, and the 
managing committee act under the supervision of the Prefect of the 
Department, and are bound to accept any boy sent by the Govern- 
ment. ‘The general system of these colonies is life in common during 
the day and separation by night, and the work is household, indus- 
trial, and agricultural. 

Boys sentenced to more than two years’ imprisonment and the 
insubordinates from the Penitentiary Colonies are sent to a special 
prison. 

It is a well-known fact that women exercise over boys, even the 
very worst if they are handed over to their care young enough, an 
influence the secret of which the best of men never possess. The 
French reformatory system fully recognises this, and all childven under 
twelve years of age are sent to “reform schools” where they will be 
subject to this benign female influence. There are three such reform 
schools in France; the first two were opened in 1876 and 1877 
respectively. ‘The Government establishment is at St. Hilaire (Vienne). 
It consists of three farms situated about a mile apart. To the first of 
these, which is under the entire charge of ladies, the children are sent 


(1) Les Maisons d’Education Préventive et Correctionelle, Paris, 1894, p. 17. 
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on arrival. At thirteen years of age they are passed to the second 
farm, and at sixteen to the third. Each group is thus kept entirely 
separated according to.age. The private establishments are at Saint 
Eloi, near Limoges, and at Frasnes-le-Chateau (Haute Sadne). These 
two establishments are managed by religicuses. At Frasnes-le- 
Chateau, the Sisters, of whom there are forty, are always Alsacians. 
The only men on the premises are the farm bailiff and a man to look 
after the stables, &c. At the vine-dressing and vintage seasons a 
few men are hired in the neighbourhood ; during the rest of the year 
the whole work of the farm is directed by the Sisters. They receive 
boys into their school as young as six, but they decline to receive any 
after they have attained their twelfth year. These youths, of whom 
there are over four hundred, remain under the sole charge of the 
Sisters until their departure at nearly twenty years of age. The farm 
is entirely unenclosed, and the lads go freely from one part to 
another. At harvest time and other occasions of agricultural pressure 
the boys are allowed to render assistance to neighbouring farmers. 
Attempts at escape are rare, and then, in most cases, by little vagrants 
newly arrived. In connection with this school, and under the man- 
agement of the Sisters, there is a large house and garden at Besancon. 
To this home selected boys of town origin are transferred when they 
arrive at fourteen or fifteen years of age, that they may be appren- 
ticed to tradesmen in the town. Every morning these forty or fifty 
boys, each in the dress of his particular trade, go off to their separate 
masters, for it has been found advisable to apprentice them singly. 
They do not leave the home in company, but after inspection to see 
that they are neat and tidy, each one is separately despatched by a 
Sister, the time of departure being regulated by the distance the 
boy has to go to his work. At twelve o’clock they return to dinner, 
unless employed too far away, in which case they take their dinner 
with them. The Sisters visit the youths at their masters’. There are 
never enough boys to fill the situations offered. An Aid Society in 
the town assists the Sisters in their work of superintendence. Both at 
the farm and the home the arrangements are excellent, homelike, and 
practical. The Sisters rightly consider that habits of cleanliness can 
be inculcated without luxuriously fitted-up baths, &c., and that the sur- 
roundings should be entirely in keeping with the future life of the 
inmates. 

I have had many opportunities of talking with Madame Dupuy, 
the able and kind-hearted Inspectrice Générale, who has had much to 
do with the organization of these reform schools, and is constantly 
visiting them officially. ‘ Punishments,” she says, “are very rare, 
persuasion holding the first place in the moral training, and giving 
the best results. The greatest punishment, but seldom applied, is the 
transfer to an ordinary colony—a threat of which is generally suffi- 
cient. The happy influence of these ladies on young children remains 
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after they have become men, have been soldiers, and have married 
and settled in the neighbourhood, as well as on those for whom I have 
been able to obtain good situations even in Paris. The choice of the 
staff is of the utmost importance, for the gentle but firm authority of 
well-chosen women is never contested. It is accepted with affection 
and respect. This attempt, which has been crowned with the very best 
results, could not be made with older children, who, on their arrival, 
would not feel the want of a mother’s care.” 

The best known private colony for boys is that of Mettray, near 
Tours. It was founded in 1840 by M. de Metz, and has served for a 
model for most of the numerous reformatory schools since established. 
Here the children are divided into small groups under the charge of 
a superintendent, who is known as the pére de famille. Each little 
group has its own dormitory, refectory, workshop, and special plot of 
ground to cultivate. 

The prison of Za Petite Roguette, in Paris, is for juvenile male 
offenders only. Here boys are confined separately before being sent to 
a penitentiary colony. They are constantly visited by members of 
the Société des Jeunes détenus et Jeunes libérés de la Seine—a private 
charitable society, which is nobly devoted to the street arabs of the 
Seine. When they find a boy showing promise of amendment they 
apply to the judge for his conditional liberation. They clothe him 
and place him with an employer, who teaches him a trade and pro- 
vides him with board and lodging. He passes his Sunday at the 
Home, attends service in chapel, and is given religious instruction, 
while later in the day there are classes for music, gymnastics, and 
military drill. They are encouraged to anticipate the time when they 
will necessarily be called to the colours, by enlisting voluntarily, 
their musical and military training generally ensuring them rapid 
promotion.' 

The State penitentiary colony of Les Douaires may be taken as : 
typical example. It is situated on very high ground, about three 
miles from the small town of Gaillon (Eure). It contains 575 acres, 
and has a population of 420 juvenile offenders, who are taught 
various trades, or employed on the work of the farm. The gates at 
the entrance are always wide open, and there are no enclosing walls 
or even hedges. On each side of a shady avenue are the detached 
residences of the higher officials, with the handsome church at the far 
end. Between the last of these residences and the church are the 
director’s office and the boys’ quarters. These form three sides of a 
quadrangle on each side of the avenue, the space between the buildings 
being divided into four playgrounds planted with trees. 

(1) The Société de Protection des engagés volontaires élevés sous la tutelle administra- 
tive, under the presidency of M. Felix Voisin, is in constant communication with these 


young soldiers, from the day they enlist until their establishment in life on leaving the 
army. On lst January, 1895, there were 1,893 young soldiers or sailors under their care. 
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Before making a round of the establishment I had the opportunity 
of attending M. Brun’s (the director) morning report, when some 
sixteen boys were brought before him for offences committed the pre- 
vious day. ach offender is seen separately. He is thus less likely 
to brazen it out than he would be were his companions present, and a 
more effective appeal can be made to his feelings. There were but 
few serious offences, and they were dealt with by the director accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence and the previous character of the 
offender. The punishments inflicted were reprimands, one or two 
days’ “ bread diet,” * or the cells. In one case only was a youth sent 
to the cells. He wasnearly eighteen years of age, and had been dis- 
covered smoking in the straw loft. 

Leaving the director’s office and turning to the right we enter the 
schoolroom for the lesser boys. Next is the refectory, with accom- 
modation for the whole colony. At one end is a theatre, in which 
every two months a performance is given by the boys, under the 
stage management of the director. On Sunday afternoons there are 
readings and music. The whole of the fitting-up and painting of the 
scenery has been done by the boys. Close to the refectory is the 
kitchen. Crossing over to the other side of the quadrangle we come 
to the store-rooms, whitesmith’s shop, and schoolrooms. Above these 
are the dormitories. Formerly they were all open, but each sleeping 
place is being separated by thin brick partitions about eight feet high, 
the top being enclosed by iron trellis-work. Each boy will thus, at 
night, be entirely separated from his companions. The budding 
carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, and locksmiths were busy 
on this work in the dormitories, under their respective foremen. 

On the other side of the avenue are the stables and the workshops 
(which are large and well ventilated), the wheelwrights’, the black- 
smiths’, the carpenters’, and the shoemakers’ ;* everywhere boys were 
busy at work. There is an excellent brass band of twenty-eight 
performers, and twenty-two more boys are qualifying to enter it. 
The cellular quarter is behind the church ; there are fifteen ordinary 
cells and two dark cells: five cells were occupied at the time of my 
visit. 

A new infirmary, about five hundred yards away from the main 
buildings, has been built and entirely fitted up by the boys and their 
foremen. ‘There are four wards of six beds each, several separate 
rooms for infectious cases, and all the necessary details of a small 
hospital. or the convalescents there is a large verandah, heated in 
winter, with glass front, which enables them to look out on a well- 


(1) This diet includes soup once a day. 

(2) The tailoring trade is not taught. The uniforms are all made by prisoners at 
the Maison Centrale at Melun, and the repairs are executed by the wives of the various 
foremen. 
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kept flower garden. The ample service of baths for the whole 
establishment is placed near the infirmary. 

The boys rise at 5 a.m.; at 5.30 bread and soup are served; from 
6 to 7 they are in school; from 7.30 to 10.45 at work; at 11 they 
lunch (soup and vegetables) ; 11.30 to 12 noon, play; 12 to 12.45 
is devoted to physical exercise, military drill, &c.; work commences 
again at 1.15 p.m. and continues until 4.30 p.m. After half an hour’s 
play they are in school again until 7 p.m., when the evening meal 
(soup and vegetables) is served ;' bedtime is at 7.45 p.m. This is 
how the day is passed from September to May. During the rest of 
the year there is no school, except for the small and backward boys. 
The boys rise at 4 a.m., and have more time in the evening for 
recreation. There is religious instruction three times a week, and on 
Sundays the boys attend service at the church. 

In France the canteen is considered the necessary adjunct to every 
penitentiary establishment, but here it exists in a very modified form, 
and only as an encouragement to good conduct. The boys being 
but apprentices receive no pay ; a daily report of each boy’s conduct 
is made, and at the end of the month the good marks he has earned 
are calculated. These marks have a fixed money value. To check 
the usual tendency of boys to lose or destroy articles, they are obliged 
to replace small articles by sacrificing one or more already earned 
marks. They may also expend these marks by way of a fine to 
escape slight punishments, and by this means one or two days’ 
“bread diet’ is avoided. Good marks may also be used to purchase 
a more varied meal, with a tumbler of vin ordinaire on the last 
Sunday of the month. If for three months a boy can avoid being 
punished, his name is entered on a table of honour placed prominently 
on the wall of the refectory, and on the last Sunday of the quarter 
he is given a superior meal, with wine and coffee. He is also entitled 
to wear a red chevron on his right arm. For each quarter that there 
is no report against him he wears an additional stripe. The boys 
wearing these chevrons somehow manage that their right arms shall 
never escape your attention. The money value of the marks earned 
in the last month of each quarter is put away for the boy when he 
leaves the colony. 

A continuation of this good conduct ensures conditional liberation. 
Those boys who are granted conditional liberation are placed out. 
The average wages paid them are £8 per annum. This is deposited 
in the savings bank until such time as the boy reaches twenty-one. 
In addition to these wages he is given fifty centimes per week as 
pocket-money, and he is fed and lodged by his employer. In case 
of misconduct he is sent back to the colony to finish his time. 


(1) Meat is given twice a week, cider daily. The bread is baked by the boys, and at 
meals the supply is without stint. 
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There is a society to help these conditionally liberated boys, the 
funds being furnished partly by the State and partly by private 
subscriptions. This fund is administered by the director, and these 
boys are clothed out of it. 

It will thus be seen that the boys’ time is fully occupied, but 
there are occasions on which the day’s work is reduced. Thus, in 
addition to the national celebrations, each trade has its féte day—the 
firemen, the musicians, the wheelwrights, the carpenters, the black- 
smiths, the whitesmiths, the painters, the plasterers, the shoemakers, 
the stablemen, the cowmen, the bakers, &c. The holiday of one 
trade is a holiday for all. 

The boys are allowed to write home once a month. Every Sunday 
they may receive the visits of their family ; great care, however, is 
taken that objectionable relations should not be allowed to communi- 
cate with them. As far as possible boys from rural districts are put 
to agricultural work, and the town boys to trades. If before being 
sent to the colony they had begun to learn a trade, they are naturally 
set to the same trade; for those without a trade the director 
endeavours, as far as possible, to meet the boys’ wishes. 

Until recently the insubordinates from these colonies were sent to 
one of the five departmental prisons having special correctional quarters 
attached to them. In one of these prisons only was there cellular 
accommodation ; in the other life was passed in common day and 
night. The young insubordinate did not dread the transfer; he 
liked the idea of the change, and he knew he would be in constant 
contact with others as bad as himself. Many directors avoided send- 
ing insubordinates to these prisons, preferring to try all means of 
punishment and reformation at their disposal. This plan has been 
abandoned, and the insubordinates are now sent to a special prison 
which has been set apart for their sole occupation. <A solitary sojourn 
of some months in a cell has been found to produce excellent results. 

Important as is the arresting of boys in their downward career, 
there can be no doubt that in the case of girls the necessity is still 
more urgent. From general experience we may say that rarely will 
any amount of imprisonment reform the woman. Unless the girl 
be taken in time there is probably no chance for her reformation. 
Though less prone to evil, the girl’s case is far more difficult to deal 
with, inasmuch as she sinks lower, and eventually becomes more com- 
pletely perverted. Her personal vanity, too, often makes her an easy 
victim for the seducer, and she is thus early prepared to fall headlong 
into vice. 

In the case of juvenile female offenders the French law makes no 
distinction in the plaees of detention of those found to have acted 
without guilty knowledge. They are all sent to Maisons Pénitentiaires. 
Nor, apparently, did the framers of the law anticipate that there 
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would be any insubordinate juvenile female delinquents, for no provi- 
sion is made for them. The penitentiary department has, however, 
supplied this want, and offenders sentenced to more than two years’ 
imprisonment, and the insubordinate girls from other colonies, are 
sent to a correctional quarter attached to a House of Refuge. 

There are at present two State establishments and seven private 
establishments for girls. 

The House of Refuge to which the correctional quarter is attached 
is situated on the Darnetal Road at Rouen, and is managed by nuns. 
This Maison d’ Education Correctionelle was founded by the present 
directress in 1848. It consists of workshops and a farm. There is 
nothing about the place to remind you that most of its inmates are 
confined therein for offences ranging from vagrancy and mendicity to 
arson and poisoning. None of the windows are barred, and in going 
round there is not that perpetual jingling of keys one is accustomed 
to hear in similar institutions; these are replaced by the kindly, but 
vigilant eyes of the numerous Sisters. There are few reformatories 
that can claim to have rescued so large a number of girls from crime 
and vice, and to have succeeded not only in inculcating them with 
moral and religious sentiments, but also in placing them well in the 
world. No difficulty is experienced in finding situations for girls 
from this establishment when the time arrives for their liberation. 
Far more places are offered than the Sisters can fill. Very many 
of the former inmates are married and well established in life. 

On her first arrival the juvenile offender is for a few days isolated 
from her future companions. She is, however, frequently visited by 
the Superior and by some of her future mistresses, who endeavour to 
learn something of her antecedents and character, so as to determine 
her employment with a view to enabling her to gain her liveli- 
hood when liberated. She then passes into the general quarter, and 
later, when she has become disciplined, has received as much primary 
instruction as her intelligence will allow her to acquire, and has learned 
to sew, to wash, and to mend, attention is directed to her professional 
training, The Sisters always themselves fetch these children from 
any part of France, where they may be temporarily in detention. 
The industrial work consists of making men’s and women’s under- 
clothing, both fine and coarse. The sewing machines are steam- 
driven, as are also two machines for cutting out shirts, &e. The value 
of the material cut up each year amounts to £30,000; 95 per cent. of 
this is worked up in the home, and the rest gives employment to poor 
women in Rouen. The girls have no fixed tasks, but are encouraged 
by various gratuities, so that they sometimes leave the home with 300 
or 400 francs in the savings bank, the average being from 75 to 150 
francs. 

The country girls are sent to the farm of La Grande Mare. This 
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farm has the general appearance of an ordinary well-to-do Norman 
farm, with its picturesque buildings in the best of orders. Here, 
again, there is an entire absence of surrounding walls or hedges. It 
is managed by five of the Sisters, and worked by from 40 to 45 of 
the girls, with some slight aid from two old men. During harvest 
time a further contingent of girls is sent from the home. The girls 
do all the carting, ploughing, sowing, haymaking, and harvesting. 
They also look after the stables, cows, pigs, and poultry. They are 
instructed in all the household work of a farm, including butter and 
cheese-making. In the garden they practise grafting, tree-pruning, 
&e. The milk of fifty cows is taken into Rouen daily by some of 
the inmates, accompanied by the garden mistress (a former inmate), 
and there has never been an attempt to escape. The farm is in an 
excellent state of cultivation, and its products have obtained rewards 
at many agricultural shows. 

In the correctional quarter I saw about twenty insubordinate girls 
from other colonies quietly sewing. They wear the same dress as the 
female prisoners in the Maisons Centrales, with the exception of the 
kerchief for the hair (marmotte). Turbulent inmates are confined for 
short periods in the cells. They work in these cells, and when they 
become more docile they are put to work in the garden. Later, when 
there are real signs of amendment, their dress is changed, and, as a 
great favour, they are allowed to pass into the general quarters. 

All the inmates attend service in the chapel on Sunday, and 
receive religious instruction during the week. Meat is served on six 
days of the week, and those engaged on farm work have a very liberal 
dietary. 

Since 1841 the Protestant Sisters, better known as the Deaconesses, 
have been carrying on many charitable institutions for the benefit of 
their co-religionists. Beginning in a very small way in the Rue des 
Trois Sabres, they now possess extensive grounds and buildings in the 
Rue de Reuilly, in the Saint Antoine quarter of Paris. To their 
charge are confided all Protestant girls acquitted as having acted 
without discernment, as well as those under parental correction. 
These Sisters have also the charge of the Protestant quarter at the 
Maison Centrale for Women at Clermont, to which establishment 
are sent all long-sentenced female Protestant prisoners in France. 

The Conseil Général of the Seine has at last awakened to the fact 
that its prisons require amelioration. The old historical Sainte 
Pelagie, prison of so many political celebrities from the time of the 
great Revolution even to the present day under the third Republic, 
the modern Mazas, and La Grande Roquette of ill-fame, will all 
disappear early in next year. A vast new prison outside Paris has been 
erected to replace them. In substitution for the present boys’ prison 
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of La Petite Roquette, a new horticultural and agricultural colony has 
been opened. 

In this establishment all the newest of new ideas are to be carried 
out. The old-fashioned plan of separating the inmates of reforma- 
tories, according to age, physical development, or the nature of the 
offence committed, is abandoned ; they will be classified according to 
their moral characters. 

The colony is situated at Montesson (Seine et Oise), in the valley 
below the terrace of St. Germain, and has an area of seventy-four 
acres. Only boys acquitted as having acted without discernment and 
those confined under parental correction (the democratic /ettres de 
cachet) will be admitted. There are eight separate houses, with 
accommodation for forty boys in each. Each house has its own 
refectory, schoolroom, reading-room, dormitory, and playground. 
For those under parental correction there is a separate building with 
forty-four rooms, each having its small garden. These children must 
by law be kept in solitary confinement. The ordinary youthful 
offender will, on arrival, be sent to the ‘ Receiving Pavilion,” and 
there detained until, by close observation, his true character has been 
ascertained. In this pavilion there will be twice as many school- 
masters and trade instructors as in the other pavilions. When, by 
this means, the boy’s character is known he will be passed to the 
house considered most suitable for him. There will thus be an entire 
separation between those requiring the strictest discipline and those 
who may be more leniently dealt with. Agriculture and horticulture 
will be principally taught, but some knowledge of various trades will 
also be imparted. For this everything has been provided—large and 
well-ventilated workshops, extensive and well-planted gardens, green- 
houses, farm buildings, &c. The church, however, is wanting. A 
building intended for entertainments may be used “ when necessary.” 

No warders are to be employed, the whole superintendence and 
moral instruction are to be carried out by schoolmasters and trade 
instructors, for whom houses have been provided inside the grounds. 
To do away with any idea of a place of detention there are openings 
in the surrounding walls with iron gratings, so that passers-by may 
be enabled to see what is going on within. These walls are just of a 
sufficient height to tempt a boy to climb them, a temptation which 
several boys out of the forty already interned have been unable to 
resist. 

That the material comforts of the juvenile delinquents have been 
thoroughly considered there is no question. Time alone will show 
whether the moral results will repay the amount of thought, care, and 
money which has been expended on this new establishment, and 
whether its quasi luxury will be as efficient as the devoted care in the 
far less luxurious establishment of the good Sisters of Frasnes le 
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Chateau. How far city urchins will take to horticultural or agri- 
cultural pursuits when liberated remains to be seen, but in these days, 
when the large towns have such an attraction for the rural popula- 
tion, it seems doubtful if the city arab will settle to honest occupation 
in the country. 

Many, if not all, the improvements effected in the French reformatory 
system and the treatment of juvenile offenders are due to the efforts of 
the Comité de défense des enfants traduits en justice. This society was in- 
itiated in 1890 by M. Adolphe Guillot,the well-known juge @’ instruction 
and member of the Institute. Its object is to establish, in the interest 
of children brought before the Courts, closer and more intimate rela- 
tions between Justice and the Penitentiary Executive. In France the 
selection of the reformatory to which the juvenile offender shall be 
sent is not left to the magistrate but to the penitentiary authorities. 
No one has devoted himself more to the welfare of these children than 
M. Guillot. He felt the need of an association of men who, by their 
names, their works, and their functions, were incontestably competent 
to solve problems relating to young delinquents.' They have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining many valuable reforms, not the least of which is 
that children shall never be summarily dealt with, but that there 
shall always be a private preliminary investigation by a juge d’in- 
struction, so that the Court, before giving its decision, may be fully 
acquainted with the offender’s antecedents, and the moral character of 
his parents, &c. Under the system of summary jurisdiction (pro- 
cédure de flagrant délit) the child was judged within twenty-four 
hours, and in a minute his fate was settled. 

Having cited M. Puibaraud, as to children in local prisons, it would 
be unfair not to call special attention to another excellent reform due 
to the initiative of this society—that of the treatment of children 
under remand in Paris—and which will eventually be adopted, so far 
as possible, throughout France. That a prison, or even a workhouse, 
is not the proper place for many of these children is universally 
admitted. In Paris, so soon as the juge @’ instruction has been able 
to form an opinion with reference to the child brought before him, he 
decides whether it is a case for detention in a prison, or elsewhere, 
during remand. In the latter case the child is transferred, not in a 
prison van, but in an ordinary omnibus or cab, to the Hospice des 
enfants assistés, or depot for children waiting to be sent into the 
country. They are never accompanied by a policeman in uniform. 
In this establishment there are separate quarters for boys and 
girls, where, entirely kept apart from the other youthful inmates, 
their conduct and dispositions can be carefully studied by well quali- 
fied attendants. If the juge d’instruction should eventually decide 


(1) Similar societies are being established in the various assize towns throughout 
France, in connection with the Paris society. 
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that the child shall neither be imprisoned, sent to a reformatory, nor 
given up to its parents, the Assistance Publique, or some Société 
Patronage, takes charge of the child, and provides it with an education 
and start in life. 

One of the points in French juvenile reformatory practice which 
compares most favourably with the English is the placing of children 
under twelve years of age in special schools, where female influence 
is brought to bear upon them; as I said in my Report to the Home 
Office on the children’s questions at the International Penitentiary 
Congress held in Paris in 1895 :— 

“‘In these days it is admitted on all sides that our only chance of diminishing 
crime is by dealing with the young, and to deal effectually with the young a 
woman’s influence is necessary. This was insisted on by nearly every speaker at 
the Congress. In ninety-nine cases out of 100 it is either the want of a good 
woman’s influence, or the influence of a bad woman, that has brought the child 
within the meshes of the law, and it is our duty to the child and society at large 
to apply that good influence to the regeneration of the juvenile offender. A man, 
however kind and well-intentioned he may be, can never enter into the confidence 
and know the true character of the child as can a woman.’’! 

The result of my investigations abroad have convinced me that it 
is desirable that the Government should also have one or more 
reformatories under its entire control, and managed on lines laid 
down by itself. 

Our reformatories were originally intended for young criminals, 
whom, although perhaps fit for prison, nobody would wish to see 
there. The industrial schools were intended not for criminals, but for 
those approaching the criminal class. 

This distinction has been nearly obliterated. Age appears now to 
be the only distinction. Modern philanthropy plays so large a part 
in our social system that, when it can draw on the State or local 
rates, it progresses at a speed which gives cause for alarm. Numerous 
vast establishments have been erected at the expense of the industrious 
and honest portion of the community, and industrial schools begin to 
be looked upon as convenient places for parents, who are let off much 
too lightly, to deposit their children, so as to be relieved of their cost, 
and ensure a good opening for their future. This misapplication of 
well-meant philanthropy puts a premium upon parental vice, and will 
result in the children of the drunkards and thriftless getting a better 
start in life than the children of the honest poor. It is evident that 
we must return to the original idea, and maintain a clear distinction 
between the criminal and non-criminal children. 

Epmunp R. Spearman, 

(1) Report to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the proceedings of 
the Fifth International Penitentiary Congress, held in Paris in 1895, by Mr. E. Ruggles 
Brise, Chairman of the Prison Commission, and British Delegate to the Congress, 


together with the Report by Mr. Spearman, Assistant Delegate, on Anthropometry and 
Juvenile Offenders, 1895, p. 95. 








THE “MAINE” DISASTER AND AFTER. 
THE NAVAL POSITIONS OF SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


To whatever cause the loss of the Maine may be finally attributed— 
it is still sub judice as I write—it will always be put down to Spain’s 
account by the American democracy. First impressions in affairs of 
this sort are final, nor is it probable that any absolute conclusion can 
be arrived at by those conducting the investigations, our knowledge 
of high explosives, ever erratic in their effects, is too limited to enable 
positive facts to be deduced. It might at first sight appear that if the 
plates around the hole or holes were blown inward, it would be proof 
of an external explosion, while if bent outward, an internal source 
would be suggested. All this, however, is but negative evidence at 
the best; in part because of the secondary explosions, and the prac- 
tical impossibility of determining their sequence, in part because thin 
plates bent outward may have been subsequently driven inward by 
water pressure. But even given a fair amount of proof that the first 
explosion was internal, that does nothing towards elucidating the 
cause ; or if external, there is no way of deciding between the theories 
advanced: (1) A submarine mine exploded intentionally or by 
accident ; (2) a torpedo or other infernal machine; each with three 
sub-heads, that it was the act of (1) the Spanish Government; (2) a 
fanatical Spanish partisan; (3) a Cuban desirous of destroying the 
Spanish cruiser that lay near the Maine. Moreover, if the original 
explosion were internal, nothing but pure conjecture can decide 
between (1) pure accident through spontaneous action of an uncertain 
high explosive, gas in the coal bunkers, or possibly explosive siccatifs ; 
(2) careless handling of high explosives ; (3) treachery on board; (4) 
Cuban, anarchist, Spanish fanatic, or Spanish Government agent 
having found means to put a bomb in the magazine. The first of 
these may be the most natural conjecture in the absence of proof so 
far as naval men are concerned, but naval men are not the American 
people. Further, the crew of an American warship is so heteroge- 
neous, the discipline—to our eyes—so lax, that there would be no 
insuperable difficulties in the way of anyone carrying out any of the 
other causes enumerated. And we may be fully prepared to find the 
inventor of the high explosive demonstrating conclusively that his 
mixture could not go off spontaneously. 

The only really clear point is that absolute proof of the cause is 
impossible. It needed little knowledge of human nature to predict 
what the American editor of the lesser sort would do, and will 
continue doing with the splendid “copy” thus provided; between 
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Spain and the States there is bad blood, and we may rest assured 
that it will now be inflamed to fever-heat. Sooner or later, therefore, 
despite all pacific assurances in high places, we may look for something 
stronger than “ strained relations ;” and if war be not inevitable, it is 
solely because neither party trusts its naval strength. Omnipotent 
as the American democracy believe their fleet and nation to be, their 
naval officers and administrators recognise a different state of affairs ; 
they know that it is they who would be throwing stones from a glass 
house. They see that the States have bullied Spain, have for a long while 
carried on a practical war against her in Cuba, that (failing, of course, 
fairly clear evidence that the Spanish Government have dirty hands 
in the Maine affair) European sympathies lie with Spain, that there 
is always the risk of the Spanish South American republics: throwing 
in their lot with the dying mother of the dissipated Spanish empire. 

They see that the war would be a racial one, or at least embittered 
by racial feelings, and of all wars these are the worst and most 
desperate. There are few South American republics that have not 
felt the bullying hand of the “land of the free and the home of 
the brave ”’—Chili for one, has not forgotten the J/¢ata affair, and 
many a Brazilian remembers what nation it was that helped Marshal 
Peixoto. And Chili, the most stable of the South American republics 
able to attack the well-nigh defenceless Pacific seaboard, might easily 
be a terrible enemy. 


Tun Untrrep States. 
(Through Spanish Spectacles.) 


The people of the United States are (in the judgment of their 
editors at any rate) the bravest of the brave. Dy the simple process 
of announcing this fact they have acted the bully of the world with 
absolute success for the last thirty years or more, and the English 
have always been foremost in showing how afraid of them they are. 
Some thirty years ago the raw levies of the North, with four years’ 
labour, beat those of the South, suffering under every possible disad- 
vantage. Hrgo, the Northerners, and consequently all Americans, 
are superior to all other fighting forces. The chain of logic may seem 
weak, but the world has always acquiesced in it. Similarly, five 
years after the use of floating batteries in the Crimea, one year after 
France had launched the seagoing ironclad La Gloire, some while 
after the English Captain Cowper Coles had issued pamphlets on his 
“device for mounting heavy guns in a revolving armoured circular 
turret,” the Americans invented the ironclad anda Norwegian pro- 
duced the Monitor for them. Consequently (more American logic), 
they possess unparalleled inventive ingenuity, which, apart from their 
invincible courage, would win them any war. 

VOL. LXIIt. N.S. a 
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Farragut, who was a practical sailor, defeated the landsmen crews 
of the Southern warships. Consequently, Farragut was equal to 
Nelson (possibly superior, because Nelson never defeated any iron- 
clads), and consequently, too, the States can always produce an 
invincible admiral at a moment’s notice. It may read foolishly, but 
this is the style of argument that obtains in America, that is firmly 
believed by the American democracy, and, judging by the works of 
some English naval writers, credited here also. Of course, the great 
Civil War is no criterion at all; and the invincibility of the United 
States has yet to be proved, a thing that it would have been well if 
the Daily Chronicle had recognised, ere it hysterically grovelled in 
adulation at the feet of this Nebuchadnezzar’s image, and, posing as 
the voice of the Britisher, thus impressed upon the Yankee how fearful 
the lion was, and how easily his tail might be twisted. It helped to 
convince the American mind that if England thus trembled, a weaker 
power like Spain could be trampled on with absolute impunity. 

Finally, plucky as the individual Yankee generally, one may say 
invariably is, the Yankee is only one unit out of many; he is fellow- 
citizen with the garbage of the universe, and with millions of Germans 
who have left the Vaterland because they object to being soldiers. 
He is educated historically on principles analogous to those which 
mounted dummy cannon on the walls of Pekin. His training, his 
cosmopolitan nation, everything about him is the antithesis of those 
things that go to make up discipline ; his very self-reliance would, in 
war time, be a thorn in the flesh of those appointed to think for him. 
His navy is manned by gleanings from every other fleet—“ natural- 
isation’ does not change a man’s birthplace—and the value placed 
upon its semi home-made factors may be gauged from the bribes 
invariably held out to foreign men-of-war’s men to desert to the 
United States Navy, and the boats sent to wait for deserters every 
night that a strange warship lies inan American harbour. Ina United 
States warship Jack is, more or less, as good as his master ; a pleasant 
incentive to hold out to men who pant for freedom, and loathe the 
‘irksome restraint’’ of discipline such as is imposed elsewhere. Of 
course, the Yankee officer being no fool, has his own view how to 
keep discipline if necessary ; the marine with ball cartridge is always 
handy if needed. But peace-time discipline, that seriously accepts 
the possibility of having to use the bullet for keeping order, is likely 
to be sore put to it in war time for a means to do the same thing. 
For in the stress of war something far stronger than ordinary methods 
will be compulsory, and when quick-firing shell begin to search an 
exposed battery the most iron discipline will not prevent a panic long. 

So much for the personne’. The ships—which people are too prone 
to consider the chief and only factor—will come under review 
later on, 
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SPAIN. 
(Through the spectacles of an educated American.) 


Spain is a dying nation ; but the last kick of the dying may be a 
hard one. We must bear in mind, too, fhat Spain has courted 
national death by national suicide, rather than meet it in the ordinary 
course of decay: she voluntarily threw away her greatness and her 
empire in order to satisfy a fanatical religious fancy ; she knowingly 
placed the Church before the State, and the State went to the wall. 
But the extraordinary national characteristics that led the nation to 
such a pass must still live in some form, and they represent a kind 
of power, that, controlled and turned on an enemy, is a force not to 
be discounted. Now, at the present day, it is visible in that 
desperate, hopeless effort to retain the last fragments of empire, the 
persistent pouring out of blood and treasure over Cuba, from which 
not a single Spaniard, whatever his political creed, hesitates—a 
struggle that any other nation, finding itself so helpless, would have 
abandoned long ago. Slowly and surely this feeling is being turned 
on to the United States, the nation that has helped the Cubans in 
every possible way, helped them far more than had it actually de- 
clared war on their behalf, for then Spain would at least have had 
something definite to strike at. As things are, for a long time every 
American has practically had free license to kill Spaniards at pleasure, 
while any attempted retaliation on the part of the Don has produced 
a threat of war. So far Spain has taken this quietly; but equally 
quietly she has been working at her navy, the last twelve months 
having witnessed more progress than any five previous years. In 
Spanish eyes——possibly in those of other people too—the Maine went 
to Havana as part of the bullying programme, hence the readiness 
evinced by many people to believe that Spain had some hand in her 
loss. To some extent, too, such an action would sort with the Spanish 
character; the history of the conquest of Peru or Mexico is marked 
with treachery quite as black, blacker indeed, since there the proud 
Don had been subjected to no humiliations. The annals of the Cuban 
war, too, represent a state of things quite in line. 

Of the modern Spaniard as a fighting man we know very little ; 
what we do know is not always to his credit, though the best troops 
in the world would have failed in a campaign like the Cuban, con- 
ducted as that has been. A strict naval blockade and a number of 
organised simultaneous assaults upon the guerilla bands could alone 
have settled the insurrection, and the absolutely necessary naval 
blockade was impossible owing to the attitude of the United States. 
The climate, too, has proved an awful enemy to the Spanish 
battalions. At the same time many of the Spanish soldiers must by 
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now be inured to the climate and veteran soldiers, against whom raw 
American levies would, if landed, not stand much chance. 

The war, if there is going to be one, will first of all be a naval one. 
The Spanish naval personnel is peculiar. The evolution, “ Chase 
devils out of the rigging,” is a fairly common one in the Spanish 
navy ; but a dash of superstition is no detriment to a sailor, possibly 
it is an advantage even, In any case it would all make for that feel- 
ing which would animate the crews individually and collectively, 
hatred for America and the knowledge that this was Spain’s final 
effort. There will be a good deal of the “‘ Death or Glory” spirit if 
the Don goes to war. On the other hand, he is a wretched gunner, 
and the best of intentions do not make up for inaccurate aim. 

In the old Elizabethan days Spanish naval officers were the best in 
the world, in the Nelson period they acquitted themselves far better 
than is generally supposed. We are apt to forget the disadvantages 
under which they then suffered, to forget that their crews were nearly 
all landsmen, that all their ships were unseaworthy and very short- 
handed. Since then, in the war with Chili, the Spanish navy certainly 
gained no laurels, nor in the Carlist revolution did it shine. Those 
sailors, however, who bolted from the forecastle of the Vitoria, when 
a shot splashed some water over them, were landsmen hastily im- 
pressed. None the less, the captain of the steam-tug that held its 
own against two ironclads was the sole person to come out of the 
affair with credit. On the other hand, Grau of the Huascar and 
his gallant crew were nearly all of pure Spanish descent; and in 
several other actions South American Spaniards have done well. 
Arturo Prat of the Esmera/da, than whom no man has left a greater 
mark on modern naval history as a gallant figure, was a Spaniard. 
The Spanish sailors in the rescue boats from the Alphonso XII. went 
boldly to what promised to be certain death when the Maine was torn 
to pieces by continual explosions. They have all in their veins some- 
thing surely of the old blood of the Sea Empire that once was theirs, 
and the sparks that smoulder may yet burst once more into flame if the 
last expiring effort comes to be made. We may talk as we will of racial 
inferiority, or intellectual inferiority, but nowadays neither of these 
things means more than business capacity and commercial instinct ; 
we may say, and truly, that no nation could be more devoid of com- 
mercial ability than Spain; or that even were the national apathy 
in such matters overcome, the lack of ability would remain. But com- 
mercial excellence is not the characteristic of the fighting man, rather 
it deteriorates him in every way, the question of peace or war becomes 
purely a business matter controllable by Jews on the Stock Exchanges. 
If the Don does fight he will be hampered by none of these things 
that will so clog American action, and neutralise all their financial 
and other advantages. If the Don fights he will fight hard, and if 
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once he can find a man as leader he will do much: it will not need 
any very great triumph to obtain a victory, a great deal less than a 
Trafalgar or a Waterloo will set Wall Street scheming for peace at 
any price; and whether victor or loser he will prove a relentless and 
none too principled foe. Mostly, it is a question as to whether the 
leader will be found. Somewhere in the Spanish fleet there must be 
serving some captain or lieutenant with something in him of the old 
spirit that reigned in the days when Spain was as omnipotent on the 
waves as ever England is to-day. On whether a piece of hostile shell 
finds him, or on whether it spares, may depend much of the world’s 
future history; a reverse at the hands of Spain would mean the 
splitting up of the United States into two if not three independent 
republics. The East hates the West and the South hates both, and 
many are the men biding their time. It is always a possibility; a 
possibility, too, that more than one European nation would view with 
equanimity, that all know must come some day to the cosmopolitan 
* Koom-posh ” of Bulwer Lytton, that would have come ere this but 
for the wisdom of the hand that framed the American Constitution. 
Spain might be but the mouse that moved the mountain, but the 
identity of the mover does not check the motion. 


Tue Rivat Navies. 


It is taken for granted in most quarters that America must 
eventually triumph over Spain, but the maximum that she can do 
would be to gain possession of Cuba; she has no base wherewith to 
attack Spain in Europe, nor the ships to spare for an attempt upon 
the Philippines. For her larger battleships she has no docks, nor 
will have for a year or two yet; any of the big ships badly damaged 
would have to be beached or laid up in harbour for good; she has no 
catchers, as yet no destroyers, and but two torpedo boats. On the 
other hand, Spain has Havana as a base, there is a dock there, and 
plenty more in Spain if a ship had to be sent home. The American 
coast is weak and wealthy, much of it open to attacks by Spanish 
small craft, which are fairly plentiful. 

Mere statistics of fighting units do not go to prove very much ; 
they are useful, however, and perhaps necessary in connection with 
any general view of the situation. For convenience, I have adopted 
my letter notation for guns and armour, mere weight or calibre of 
gun being in these days no criterion of power, and the resisting 
value of armour dependent far more on material than thickness of 
inches. These letters take into account all the many things that have 
to be considered, and range guns and armour into five powers, the 
letter for armour roughly indicating the gun by which, under practical 
conditions, it must be attacked, /.c., a armour must be attacked by the 
(A) gun—the best—and so on. 
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First, let us consider battleships. Here Spain is altogether “ to 
windward,” and I have omitted one first-class U.S.A. battleship 
belonging to the Pacific coast, since it would hardly be a factor.’ 

The finest U.S.A. vessel is the Jowa. She carries four 12-in. (A) 
guns protected by a armour, in two turrets fore and aft; eight 8-in. 
(C) guns in four turrets, two on each broadside, protected by / 
armour, and six unprotected 4-in. guns (value less than E). Her 
belt is impenetrable, and the bulkheads of a armour. The ends, 
however, are unarmoured ; the forward big turret base has no pro- 
tection, and the ammunition hoists have very little. The after big 
turret has d armour protecting its base, and so is vulnerable at near 
ranges to the 6-in. (D) gun. The Jowa has a high freeboard for- 
ward and can fight all her guns in all weathers, which is more than 
the Indiana and Massachusetts, the other two first-class battleships, 
can. These (save that they carry instead of six) four E guns pro- 
tected by earmour; are armed and armoured much as the Jowa; both 
big turrets, however, have ¢d armour around their bases. These two 
ships can bring two A and four C guns to bear directly ahead or 
astern, they have a more complete all-round fire than other vessels. 
They are, however, terribly over-gunned, being “ whip creation” 
vessels, carrying on their 10,000 odd tons of displacement half as 
much armament again as they really ought to carry for sea- 
worthiness. 

For practical purposes the solitary first-class Spanish battleship, 
Pelayo, is probably superior to any single one of the Americans. 
She is of French type, with two 12:5 A guns, one forward and one 
aft; two 1l-in. A guns, one in a barbette on either beam; a 6-in. 
Q.F. (D) under the forecastle, and an unprotected battery of 
twelve (E) 4:77 Q.F. guns. These D and E guns are new ones 
with a very flat trajectory, a most important thing—especially 
with bad gunners like the Spaniards—they can be fired point 
blank or nearly so at almost any fighting range. The barbettes are 
not armoured underneath, though the hoists are a, and continuous 
fire might eventually bring them down. One big shell would, of 
course, put the 4°7 battery out of action; but the separate big gun 
positions would be a very great help. Finally the Pe/ayo has a com- 
plete waterline belt of @ armour, almost impenetrable over the engines 
—as that of all modern ironclads is. This belt would be in her 
favour because it saves her from the reduction of speed consequent 
upon holes in the bow at the water’s edge. The sea entering such 
holes will certainly deteriorate a vessel’s speed by weighing her down 
forward—it might also affect her steering. 

Both sides have, however, other vessels that could fight in the line, 


1) This vessel, the Oregon, sister to the Indiana, is now being sent round to the 
East Coast. 
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the States having the second-class battleship Teras, two A guns in 
turrets with an a redoubt protecting the bases, and six unprotected 
D guns. The speed is said to be about 14 knots at sea, but it is 
doubtful whether she would be of much service. Recently she sank 
in dock, due, it is said, to her defective construction, and the strain of 
action would soon tend to have a like result. There are also the two 
armoured cruisers, Brooklyn and New York, carrying respectively eight 
Cand twelve E Q.F. guns, and six C and twelve E (in this case 4-in. 
Q.F. of little fighting value). Each has a thin armour belt, nearly 
complete in the case of the New York, and both carry armour on the 
C guns. No very reliable data as to their real speeds exist, but 
probably they could do, at a pinch, 17 knots in war service." 

The Spanish navy is essentially one of armoured cruisers—those 
hybrid and hermaphrodite ships that have nothing to really recom- 
mend them, save that being cheaper than battleships, they are more 
easily multiplied. Of these, three, the Vizcaya, Infanta Maria Teresa, 
and Almirante Oqueundo, are in service; and a fourth, the Cardena/ 
Cisneros, could be used if urgently needed. All are big editions of 
our Undaunted class, with ten 5°5 (D) guns in an unarmoured 
battery amidships, an 11-in. (A) Hontoria gun in the bow and stern, 
in barbettes, protected by / armour with ¢ ammunition tubes. Each 
of these ships has a couple of submerged torpedo tubes, the only sort 
likely to be of use in battle. On trial these ships made speeds of 20 
knots or thereabouts, but probably 13 knots would be nearer what 
they can actually do at sea—the Spaniards are abominably bad 
engineers. Spain also possesses a much better armoured cruiser, the 
new vessel Cristobal Colon. This ship has a complete water-line belt 
of ¢ armour, and the whole of the main deck battery of ten 6-in. Q.F. 
(D guns of flat trajectory) is similarly protected. Equal armour is 
also given to thoroughly protected barbettes fore and aft, each of 
which mounts a 10-in. (B) gun. There are six 4:7 Q.F. guns (E) 
on the upper deck, and these alone are unprotected. This ship is very 
nearly proof against shell fire, only a 12-in. Palliser having any 
prospect of getting into the battery. The trial speed was 20 knots, 
and the ship being a new one should be good for 17 to 18 knots at sea. 

Some naval officers recently played out a fleet action between these 
various ships with “ Naval Kriegspiel.”* As allowance was made for 
bad Spanish gunnery, and as the Kriegspiel is specially designed to 
solve problems of this kind, its results may possess some approxima- 
tion to what might be actually expected to happen. In the Kriegspiel 
battle the more numerous units of Spain proved victorious, though 

(1) On trial the Brooklyn made an average of almost 22 knots for four hours, and the 
New York about a knot less. But both ships were light, and the trials no criterion 
whatever as to their actual sea-speeds. 


2) A detailed account of the tactical dispositions adopted, appeared in The Engineer, 
March 4, 1898. 
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the victory was of a Pyrrhic nature. Ramming tactics were adopted, 
and these are certainly those that would most likely be attempted by 
both sides. The Spanish fleet was allowed a couple of destroyers, 
both of which were sunk, but not until they had effected a timely 
diversion. Strategically, however, the victory may be said to have 
rest:d with the American fleet, for the U.S.A. has a reserve of five 
monitors, mostly mounting four (B) guns, suitable only for coast 
operations, but against which Spain would have had nothing left to 
act with. There are also a number of useless old monitors, relics of 
the civil war. 

In first-class cruisers Spain has one, and America two—the Spaniard 
is the better ship. 

In second-class cruisers Spain has two, the U.S.A. ten. There are 
three Amer:can third-class cruisers against three Spanish. Of inferior 
cruisers Spain has nine, America twelve. Spain has eight catchers, 
four destroyers, and a dozen torpedo boats; the Americans have against 
this only two torpedo boats. It does not, therefore, require very 
mu‘h calculation to gather that Spain cannot, as yet, afford to meet 
the States on the sea in pitched battle, nor does the future hold 
any better prospects; America has more ships building than Spain 
has, and the new American vessels are more superior to the old ones 
than the new Spanish ones are.’ It follows, therefore, that to hold 
her own Spain must be prepared for a long fight, and one in which 
guerilla tactics will be best. She can only beat the American battle- 
ships at the cost of all, or nearly all, her own chief units, and America 
would still be left with a formidable coast defence squadron of iron- 
clads. If wise, she would steadfastly avoid any general action (unless 
both Argentina and Brazil were with her) and confine herself to a 
dragged out campaign, not seeking to effect any grand coup, but 
making isolated efforts with her two best ships and the minor craft, 
recognising that these last would eventually be destroyed. The 
present spirit of Spanish sailors is favourable for such efforts. It is 
the people and towns upon the American coast that it will best pay 
Spain to damage, and the re-engined Pe/ayo should almost be able to 
do this with impunity for a long while, if only the Dons had the sense 
to take care of their engines. The Cristola/ Colon again could do much 
the same thing, more easily, perhaps, than the Pelayo. So long as 
the American battleships kept together it is unlikely that they would 
corner these two Spaniards, isolated vessels have always greater 
mobility than a fleet; and the other Spanish armoured ships should 
be more than sufficient to stop any blockade of Havana, with a view 


(1) Spain has also an old battle-ship, Vitoria, recently re-constructed, and a second 
one being altered. But these ships are too lightly armed to be of much, if any, ser- 
vice, and would probably be left at home. Neither side has men enough for all ships 
—Spain has of all ranks. 15,345; the United States, 13,218. America has just pur- 
chased the second-class cruiser .4mazonas from Brazil. 
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to preventing the Pelayo and Colon from returning thither to coal. 
Whatever measures America adopted would be expensive, and the 
expense coupled with the absence of any “glorious victory” for which 
the American democracy would assuredly look, would quickly create 
a public distrust in the American admirals. They might be replaced 
by Captain Mahan; more probably by the loudest talkers to hand. 
In any case, and assuming Captain Mahan to be placed in supreme 
command by the popular voice, it by no means follows that that 
brilliant writer and theorist would be the right man in the right 
place. From him, too, the American democracy would least stand 
the more than Fabian tactics that alone could lead to triumph; indeed 
the greater the ability he displayed, the more quickly would they 
demand that he should be superseded. Eventually Tammany Hall, 
or its equivalent, would control the fleet, and then Spain might do as 
she pleased, for the States would be riven by internal disputes absorb- 
ing ever more and more of the energy that should be devoted to the 
common foe. This, and not a dramatic defeat of the American war- 
ships, is what Spain must seek for. 

That she should do so is, perhaps, a large assumption. In the 
Cuban campaign nothing has been more evident than Spain’s capacity 
for doing the wrong thing, and there is no valid reason to suppose 
that her admirals are any better than her generals. Everything 
depends upon the national crisis producing the right man—if he 
be found then Spain will come out of the struggle having more than 
held her own, leaving America a united nation no longer—if he be 
not found, then she will foolishly seek dramatic glory, and the States 
will conquer. The average American officer is superior to the average 
Spanish one; American gunnery is as certainly better, even making 
allowance for the superiority of the new Canet and Hontoria guns 
over American models. This superiority in gunnery means that the 
Spaniards would be almost compelled to seek that close action for 
which their ships are structurally unfitted. To obtain any victory 
they would have to be at least two to one; to obtain any victory from 
which after results could be drawn, three to one. 

The whole situation is nothing but a gigantic simile of the farmer, 
the orchard, and the boys; save that destroyers and torpedo craft, 
which may well pass for the dog, are not with the farmer but with 
Spain. Personal courage is a minor detail to either side; good or 
bad tactics will have but a relatively small effect; strategy will be 
everything. If Spain adopts a bad strategy, not all the fleets of 
South American republics will be able to help her to success; if she 
adopt a good one and carry it out with consistency, then the 
patriotic citizens of the States may well come to rue the day that 
the meddling finger of Uncle Sam was thrust into the hornet’s nest 
of Cuba. 

Frep. T. Jane. 








THE STORY-TELLER AT LARGE: MR. HENRY 
HARLAND. 


We receive now and then an impression that seems to hint at the 
advent of a time for looking more closely into the old notion that, 
to have a quality of his own, a writer must needs draw his sap from 
the soil of his origin. The great writers of the world have, as a 
general thing, struck us so as fed by their native air and furnished 
forth with things near and dear to them, that an author without a 
country would have come long ago—had any one ever presumed to 
imagine him—to be a figure as formless as an author without a pen, a 
publisher or a subject. Such would have been especially, to the 
inner vision, and for the very best reasons, the deep incongruity of 
the novelist at large. We are ridden by the influence of types estab- 
lished, and as the novelist is essentially a painter we assign him to 
his climate and circumstances as confidently as we assign Velasquez 
and Gainsborough to their schools. Does he not paint the things he 
knows? and are not the things he knows—knows best, of course— 
just the things for which he has the warrant of the local, the national 
consciousness ? We settle the question easily—have settled it, that 
is, once for all ; nothing being easier than to appeal for proof, with a 
fond and loyal glance, to Dickens, to Scott, to Balzac, to Hawthorne, 
respectively so English, so Scotch, so French, so American, particu- 
larly in the matter of subject, to which part of the business an 
analysis not prone to sin by excess of penetration has mainly found 
itself confined. 

But if our analysis limps along as it may, the elements of the 
matter and the field of criticism so change and so extend themselves 
that an increase of refreshment will practically perhaps not be denied 
us even by the pace obtained. If it was perfectly true earlier in the 
century and in a larger world—I speak of the globe itself—that he 
was apt to paint best who painted nearest home, the case may well be, 
according to some symptoms, in course of modification. Who shall 
say, at the rate things are going, what is to be “near” home in the 
future and what is to be far from it? London, in the time of 
Fenimore Cooper, was fearfully—or perhaps only fortunately—far 
from Chicago, and Paris stood to London in a relation almost equally 
awkward for an Easter run, though singularly favourable, on either 
side, for concentration. The forces that are changing all this need 
scarce be mentioned at a moment when each day’s breakfast-table 
—if the morning paper be part of its furniture—fairly bristles with 
revelations of them. The globe is fast shrinking, for the imagination, 
to the size of an orange that can be played with; the hurry to 
and fro over its surface is that of ants when you turn up a stone, and 
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there are times when we feel as if, as regards his habitat—and 
especially as regards hers, for women wander as they have never 
wandered—almost everyone must have changed place, and changed 
language, with everyone else. The ancient local concentration 
that was so involuntary in Dickens and Balzac is less and less 
a matter of course; and the period is caleulably near when success- 
fully to emulate it will figure to the critical eye as a rare and possibly 
beautiful town de force. 

The prospect, surely, therefore, is already interesting, and while 
it widens and the marks of it multiply we may watch the omens and 
wonder if they have a lesson for us. I find myself much prompted 
to some such speculation by Mr. Henry Harland’s new volume of 
Comedies and Errors; though I confess that in reading into the 
influences behind it the idea of dispatriation I take a liberty for 
which, on its face, it opens no door. To speak of a writer as 
detached, one must at least know what he is detached from, and in 
this collection of curiously ingenious prose pieces there is not a single 
clear sound of the fundamental, the native note, not the tip of a 
finger held out indeed to any easy classifying. This very fact in 
itself perhaps constitutes the main scrap of evidence on behalf of a 
postulate of that particular set of circumstances—those of the trans- 
atlantic setting—that lends itself to being most unceremoniously, as 
it were, escaped from. There is not a single direct glance at 
American life in these pages, and only two or three implied; but the 
very oddity of the case is in our gradual impression, as we read, that 
conclusive proof resides most of all in what is absent, in the very 
quality that has dropped out. This quality, when it is present, is 
that of the bird in the cage or the branch on the tree—the fact of 
being confined, attached, continuous. Mr. Harland is at the worst 
in a cage of wires remarkably interspaced, and not on the tree save 
so far as we may suppose it to put forth branches of fantastic length. 
He is the branch broken off and converted to other useful and agree- 
*ble purposes—even in portions to that of giving out, in a state of com- 
bustion, charming red and blue flame. 

To put it less indirectly, I have found half the interest of Comedies 
and Errors to be the peculiar intensity of that mark of the imagina- 
tion that may best be described as the acute sense of the “ Europe ” 
—synthetic symbol!—of the American mind, and that therefore, 
until Asia and Africa shall pour in their contingent of observers, we 
are reduced to regarding as almost the sharpest American character- 
istic. If it be not quite always the liveliest of all, it is certainly the 
liveliest on the showing of such work as I here consider, the author’s 
maturest—work which probably gives quite the best occasion the 
critic in quest of an adventure can find to-day for sounding, by way 
of a change, the mystery of what nutrition may eventually be offered 
to those artistic spirits for whom the “ countries” are committed to 
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the process, that I have glanced at, of overlapping and getting mixed. 
A special instance is illuminating, and Mr. Harland is a dis- 
tinguisied one. He is the more of one that he has clearly thought 
out a form—of great interest and promise, a form that tempers the 
obscurity of our question by eliminating one danger. If we are to 
watch the “ cosmopolitan” painter on trial, it will always be so much 
to the good for him that he has mastered a method and learned how 
to paint. Then we may, with all due exhilaration, set down all his 
shipwrecks to his unanchored state. 

Mr. Harland’s method is that of the “ short story’? which has of 
late become an object of such almost extravagant dissertation. If it 
has awaked to consciousness, however, it has doubtless only done 
what most things are doing in an age of organized talk. It took 
itself, in the comparatively silent years, less seriously, and there was 
perhaps a more general feeling that you both wrote and read your 
short story best when you did so in peace and patience. To turn 
it out, at any rate, as well as possible, by private, and almost diffident, 
instinct and reflection, was a part of the general virtue of the 
individual, the kind of virtue that shunned the high light of the 
public square. The public square is now the whole city, and, taking 
us all in, has acoustic properties so remarkable that thoughts barely 
whispered in a corner are heard all over the place. Therefore each 
of us already knows what every other of us thinks of the short story, 
though he knows perhaps at the same time that not every other can 
write it. Anything we may say about it is at best but a compendium 
of the current wisdom. It is a form delightful and difficult, and with 
one of these qualities—as, for that matter, one of them almost every- 
where is—the direct reason of the other. It is an easy thing, no 
doubt, to do a little with, but the interest quickens at a high rate on 
an approximation to that liberal more of which we speedily learn it 
to be capable. The charm I find in Mr. Harland’s tales is that he is 
always trying for the more, for the extension of the picture, the full 
and vivid summary, and trying with an art of ingenuity, an art of a 
reflective order, all alive with felicities and delicacies. 

Are there not two quite distinct effects to be produced by this 
rigour of brevity—the two that best make up for the many left 
unachieved as requiring a larger canvas? The one with which we 
are most familiar is that of the detached incident, single and sharp, 
as clear as a pistol-shot; the other, of rarer performance, is that of 
the impression, comparatively generalised—simplified, foreshortened, 
reduced to a particular perspective—of a complexity or a continuity. 
The former is an adventure comparatively safe, in which you have, 
for the most part, but to put one foot after the other. It is just the 
risks of the latter, on the contrary, that make the best of the sport. 
These are naturally—given the general reduced scale—immense, for 
nothing is less intelligible than bad foreshortening, which, if it fails to 
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mean everything intended, means less than nothing. It is to Mr. 
Harland’s honour that he always “ goes in” for the risks. The 
Friend of Man, for instance, is an attempt as far removed as possible 
from the snap of the pistol-shot ; it is an excellent example of the 
large in a small dose, the smaller form put on its mettle and trying to 
do—by sharp selection, composition, presentation and the sacrifice of 
verbiage—what the longer alone is mostly supposed capable of. It is 
the picture of a particular figure—eccentric, comic, pathetic, tragic— 
disengaged from old remembrances, encounters, accidents, exhibitions 
and exposures, and resolving these glimpses and patches into the 
unity of air and feeling that makes up a character. It is all a 
matter of odds and ends recovered and interpreted. The “ story ” is 
nothing, the subject everything, and the manner in which the whole 
thing becomes expressive strikes me as an excellent specimen of 
what can be done on the minor scale when art comes in. There 
are, of course, particular effects that insist on space, and the thing, 
above all, that the short story has to renounce is the actual pursuit 
of a character. Temperaments and mixtures, the development of a 
nature, are shown us perforce in a tale, as they are shown us in 
life, only by illustration more or less copious and frequent; and the 
drawback is that when the tale is short the figure, before we have 
had time to catch up with it, gets beyond and away, dips below the 
horizon made by the little square of space that we have accepted. 

Yet, in the actual and prospective flood of fiction, the greatest of 
all the streams that empty into the sea of the verbose, the relief may 
still be immense that comes even from escapes for which we pay by 
incidental losses. We are often tempted to wonder if almost any 
escape is not better than mere submersion. Petit-Bleu, in this 
volume, Cousin Rosalys, Tirala-Tirala, Rooms, all show the same love 
of evocation for evocation’s sake, if need be; the successful sugges- 
tion of conditions, states, circumstances, aspects; the suggestion of 
the feeling of things in youth, of the remembrance of this feeling in 
age; the suggestion, above all, of that most difficult of all things for 
the novelist to render, the duration of time, the drag and friction of 
its passage, the fact that things have not taken place, as the fashion- 
able fables of our day, with their terrific abuse of dialogue and 
absence of composition, seem to have embraced the mission of repre- 
senting, just in the hour or two it may take to estimate the manner 
of the book. The feeling of things—in especial of the particular 
place, of the lost and regretted period and chance, always, to fond 
fancy, supremely charming and queer and exquisite—is, in fact, Mr. 
Harland’s general subject and most frequent inspiration. And what 
I find characteristic and curious in this is that the feeling is, in the 
most candid way in the world, but with new infatuations and refine- 
ments, the feeling of the American for his famous Europe. 

It is a very wonderful thing, this Europe of the American in 
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general and of the author of Comedies and Errors in particular—in 
particular, I say, because Mr. Harland tends, in a degree quite his 
own, to give it the romantic and tender voice, the voice of fancy pure 
and simple, without the disturbance of other elements, such as com- 
parison and reaction, either violent or merciful. He is not even 
“international,” which is, after all, but another way, perhaps, of 
being a slave to the “ countries,” possibly twice or even three times a 
jingo. It is a complete surrender of that province of the mind with 
which registration and subscription have to do. Thus is presented a 
disencumbered, sensitive surface for the wonderful Europe to play 
on. The question for the critic is that of the value of what this 
surface, so liberally, so artfully prepared, may give back. What 
strikes me as making the author of the volume before me a case 
to watch, as I have said, is that fact that he has a form so compact 
and an execution so light and firm. He is just yet, I think, a little 
too much everywhere, a trifle astray, as regards his inspiration, in 
the very wealth of his memories and the excess, even, of his wit— 
specimens of which I might gather, had I space, from the charming 
Invisible Prince, from The Queen’s Pleasure, from Flower o’ the Clove, 
from each indeed, I have noted as I read, of these compositions. 

He is lost in the vision, all whimsical and picturesque, of palace 
secrets, rulers and pretenders and ministers of bewilderingly light 
comedy, in undiscoverable Balkan States, Bohemias of the seaboard, 
where ‘the queens have platonic friendships with professional English, 
though not American, humourists; in the heavy, many-voicec air of 
the old Roman streets and of the high Roman saloons where cardinals 
are part of the furniture; in the hum of prodigious Paris, heard in 
corners of old cafés; in the sense of the deep English background as 
much as that of any of these; in a general facility of reference, in 
short, to the composite spectacle and the polyglot doom. Most of his 
situations are treated in the first person, and as they skip across 
frontiers and pop up in parks and palaces they give us the impression 
that, all suffused with youth as the whole thing seems, it is the play 
of a memory that has had half-a-dozen lives. Nothing is more 
charming in it than the reverberation of the old delicate, sociable 
France that the author loves most of all to conjure up and that fills 
the exquisite little picture of Rooms with an odour of faint lavender 
in wonderful bowls and a rustle of ancient silk on polished floors. 
But these, I dare say, are mere exuberances of curiosity and levities 
of independence. He has, as I have sufficiently hinted, the sense of 
subject and the sense of shape, and it is when, under the coercion 
of these things, he really stops and begins to dig that the critic will 
more attentively look out for him. Then we shall come back to the 
question of soil—the question with which I started—and of the 
possible ups and downs, as an artist, of the citizen of the world. 

Henry James. 
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So far back as 1882, a ponderous Government Blue Book was issued 
containing an “ Abstract of the Quinquennial Returns of Sickness 
and Mortality, experienced by Friendly Societies” for the quin- 
quennial periods lying between 1855 and 1875. These returns had 
been first enforced by the great centralising Friendly Societies’ Act of 
1829, as an additional financial safeguard demanded on the granting 
of larger legal privileges and further concessions to members. For 
half a century there has been an unceasing flow of these five-yearly 
returns into the depository at Abingdon Street; but in 1881 an order 
was issued that no further ones would be required, and the several 
secretaries of societies and branches were relieved of this onerous duty. 
Sufficient material (it was announced) was at the disposal of the 
actuarial department of the Friendly Societies’ Central Registry office. 
It may well have been a case of inability to say, “ And yet there is 
room.” The late Mr. A. G. Finaison dealt with that portion of the 
gigantic mass of financial data which had accumulated up to 1850, 
and another distinguished actuary, the Elder Neison, made large use 
of these same returns in his magnum opus, “ Contributions to Vital 
Statistics.” The unstinted wealth of data, however, which still re- 
mained to be dealt with, will in some measure be realised, when we 
are told that it embraces nearly four and a-half millions of years of 
lives exposed to sickness, having a sickness experience exceeding eight 
million weeks ; while the total number of years of lives exposed to death 
amounted to over four millions and a-half, and the mortality expe- 
rienced exceeded sixty thousand. Under such circumstances it was 
not to be wondered that a considerable period must intervene before 
the Report of the Actuary to the Central Office, promised in a memo- 
randum attached to the preliminary publication of 1882, should be 
forthcoming. But at last it appeared in the form of a still larger Blue 
Book of over thirteen hundred foolscap pages, the outcome of twenty 
years’ work on the part of Mr. W. Sutton and his assistants at Abingdon 
Street. It is not unreasonable to suppose that, had the Treasury been 
somewhat more lavish of outlay, instead of only giving out supplies 
in driblets, there would have been no need for the twenty and odd 
years of waiting for results; Friendly Society secretaries would not 
have complained of labours in vain ; financial reformers would have 
been stimulated to greater efforts ; and the injurious effects which, we 
fear, these prolonged labours have had upon the health of the Govern- 
ment Actuary employed, might have been avoided. Such considera- 
tions, however, should not lessen our gratitude at being at length able 
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to taste of the fruits of the accumulated labours of Friendly Society 
and Government officials. And so far as Friendly Societies for 
Women are concerned, the issue of the Report before us is most 
important. In order, however, to show this, we must ask the reader 
to take a look back. 

A hundred years and more ago we know, on the authority of Sir 
Frederick Eden and others, that female benefit clubs were very general. 
A few years later, however, they rapidly began to decline, and ulti- 
mately all but disappeared. There was a brief revival in the thirties, at 
which time we hear of imitation of the then spreading male affiliated 
orders under such titles as Oddwomen, Oddsisters, Loving Sisters, 
Female Foresters, and the like. But it was only for a time. 

The reasons of the failure to provide women with full Friendly 
Society benefits are not far to seek. The Societies were, for the most 
part, of an old, and now happily superseded, type. There was a want 
of organisation, a looseness of government, and an absence of sound 
finance about them; consequently, they had no “ staying”’ powers, 
When any strain was put upon the funds, there wasa collapse. They 
admitted members on an annual uniform premium, whether they 
entered at eighteen or forty-five years of age ; a ruinous practice which 
has brought to dissolution thousands upon thousands of the older 
Friendly Societies. Many of them, indeed, were founded before the 
dawn of the science of vital statistics. Some few of these old- 
fashioned clubs still remain with us; but, at the best, they lead an 
attenuated existence. The rules are for the most part unregistered ; 
while a glaring abuse is too common in the enforced payment of a 
portion of the members’ contributions “ for the good of the house” in 
which they hold their meetings. There is one club which, so far as 
the writer is aware, still meets in the sanded parlour of a wayside 
inn near Nottingham, where its members may be seen taking their 
“ pints” and smoking their “ churchwardens.”’ In justice it must be 
allowed that attempts at reform were made, of which we have evidence 
in the establishment at Wolverhampton of “ The Reformed Order of 
Oddwomen.” The objects of the order are quaintly put in the intro- 
duction to the rules as being “The cultivation of friendship, the 
pleasures of good company, and the improvement of the morals . 
for the attainment of which a number of individuals of the first 
respectability have formed themselves into a fraternity.’’ Rule 2 has 
also an old-world flavour about it—‘* Every Oddwoman cheerfully 
subscribes her art to enliven the meetings, as well as her money to 
defray the expenses of the lodge, and entertains as with a song, 
amuses as with a tale, or instructs with advice her sisters assembled.” 
The spirit of such a rule carried out in general society would 
undoubtedly do much to improve its quality. It must also be borne 
in mind that there is a considerable moiety of women in male societies. 
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which they are allowed, if not encouraged, to enter ; besides, there are 
local female societies, a special production of the North. 

Coming to the present, there is no need to demonstrate the necessity 
of Friendly Society benefits for women, when we remember that we 
have a veritable nation of them in our midst equal to the combined 
populations of Scotland and Wales; and that the some half-dozen 
occupations of women to be discovered. in the census of 1831, have 
now grown into the two hundred and more of the census of 1891. The 
question with us now is, how best to confer on women their equality 
of economic rights. 

Till the last year or two, with the exception of a few Rechabites 
and Abstinent Sisters of the Phoenix, the great male affiliated or 
federated orders uniformly declined to admit females into their ranks 
and to open lodges and courts for women. The old order has, how- 
ever, at length given way to new. The Ancient Order of Foresters 
was the first society to throw open its doors to women, and to 
establish female Courts of the Order. This new policy was largely 
the result of the skilful advocacy of women’s claims on the part of 
the late indefatigable permanent secretary, Mr. Ballan Stead. The 
great kindred society, the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, has at 
present stopped at the half-way house. The majority of delegates 
assembled at the last annual Movable Committee declined to establish 
female lodges as part and parcel of the Order; accordingly, the 
societies that have been opened have no financial connection with the 
unity or claims upon it, being no more than independent bodies 
established at the instigation of members of the Order. A memo- 
randum has been issued to the effect that these lodges ‘“ will not be 
branches of the Order”; and that their establishment ‘does not 
confer upon the members thereof any right of representation at 
district meetings, or the privileges of adult membership.” Other 
large male societies of the affiliated type are preparing to follow, more 
or less, the lead set them by the Foresters. 

It is obvious that, whatever opinion may be held as to the desir- 
ability of male societies establishing female branches, a strong case 
exists for the promotion of separate and distinct friendly societies, 
managed wholly or in part by women, and consisting of women only 
as members. 

In January, 1885, the present writer was privileged to found, at a 
time when the male affiliated societies refused to admit female 
members, the United Sisters, Suffolk Unity. The first court was 
established in Long Milford, Suffolk. The number of branches has 
now grown to twenty-four, the society having taken root in both 
urban and rural districts. It is composed of females only—the 
registry office regulations do not admit of the use of the word 


“women”’—who may be admitted between the ages of one and 
VOL. LXII. N.S. XX 
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forty-five. The benefits open to the “ Sisters”’ are the usual sickness 
and funeral, with superannuation or deferred annuities, and a 
maternity fund. The society may be said to embrace all classes of 
women, whether manual or brain workers, single or married, and to 
specially meet the economic needs of women in the professions. A 
“ Work and Leisure ”’ Court has been established in J.ondon, largely 
through the exertions of Miss Louisa Hubbard, Miss Sophia Beale, 
Miss Helen Blackburn, and others. There are also a few other 
benefit clubs open to women only, such as the Church of England 
Temperance and the Oxford Women’s Friendly Society. And, as 
we have seen, preparations are being made for friendly rivalry on the 
part of the larger male affiliated orders. The present moment is con- 
sequently one fraught with large consequences to the economic future 
of women workers—an ever-increasing host. For it is obvious that 
the stability of the movement for women’s friendly societies must 
depend upon the financial arrangements and management of these 
bodies. A good beginning is more than half the battle in a matter 
of vital statistics and sound monetary conditions. It is a question 
of taking the right road or the wrong road, and it is also a ques- 
tion of altering the direction already taken, should there be reason- 
able cause shown, while a society is as yet at the beginning of its 
journey. 

Considerations such as these make the issue of Mr. Sutton’s report, 
with its Government monetary tables of contributions based on a 
large body of female sickness and mortality experience, a matter 
for congratulation. For we have in this report the results of an 
examination and investigation into a body of data which, up to the 
present, has not been available to actuaries. It will also be of con- 
siderable interest and value to compare with the Government Blue 
Book a “ Report upon an Inquiry into the sickness experience of the 
United Sisters’ Friendly Society ” during the five years—January Ist, 
1891, to January Ist, 1896—the quinquennial period covered by 
the valuation prepared in 1896. The report has been most carefully 
and skilfully drawn up by Miss Mary T. Worsley, Organising 
Secretary, and, taken together with the report of the Valuers, Messrs. 
R. Watson & Sons, this inquiry may be said to contain the results 
arrived at (and the consequent lessons to be learned therefrom) in the 
only recently-formed friendly society for women which has been long 
enough in existence, as well as sufficiently extensive, to be able to 
collect and furnish the necessary data, taken from exhaustive returns 
specially made for the purpose by the secretaries of the several 








branches. This compact body of experience is, perhaps, all the more 
valuable because it emphatically deals with existing conditions, 
while the Government returns available for Mr. Sutton’s report do 
not go beyond 1875. 
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To take Mr. Sutton first. His report deals with 139,122 years of 
female lives exposed to sickness risk, and an actual experience of 
146,793 weeks of sickness, extending over a period of twenty years. 
We are indebted to Mr. T. Abbott, actuary, for the following extracts 
from a table prepared by him for the benefit of the Foresters :— 


CoMPARISON OF ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS NEEDED TO MEET A SICK 
BENEFIT ON £1 PER WEEK THROUGHOUT LIFE. 











Age Last Foresters’ Male | Sutton’s Female | Sutton’s Male Ex- 
Birthday. Experience, 1871-5. Experience, 1856-75. | perience. 
£ 8. d. | ee ¢€ | & 4. d. 
18 113 8} 2 3 9} | 118 O§ 
20 115 4} |} 263 201 
25 2 0 9} 213 23 2 6 4} 
| 30 S$ Tt | 3 1113 2 14 104 } 
| 35 217 2% | 3 12 11 3.5 OF 








In the above table the funds are estimated to fructify at 3} per 
cent. compound interest. The excess of female over male sickness 
experience is at once seen to be serious, when considered from a mone- 
tary point of view, as to the amount of additional liability it will 
bring to the society. And the risks to the society are the more 
serious, when we find, by means of further detailed comparison, that 
while the cost of a sickness insurance of under two years’ duration is 
slightly in favour of the females after twenty-six years of age, at all 
ages the cost of a sickness over two years’ duration is very greatly 
against them. The average cost of a sickness benefit for females is 
seen to be 28 per cent. in excess of that for the Foresters (males). 
Nor do we find that Mr. Sutton’s male experience, though very con- 
siderably in excess of that of the Foresters, comes near to that of his 
female experience. 

Speaking generally, there seems to be no question that females are 
more liable to an excess of sickness over that of males during the 
early years of membership, while at the end of life the advantage is 
very frequently on the side of the women. This fact alone would 
make the need of tables based on their own experience the more 
imperative, in order to check inroads upon sick funds at a period 
when they ought to be fructifying at compound interest against the 
denser sick claims of a later period. The effect of a current ratio of 
interest equal to that expected by the tables in use has not been 
sufficiently understood. 

Before making any observations or deductions, let us examine the 

(1) I must here express my indebtedness to Mr. Thomas Abbott, actuary (Sheffield) 
of the Foresters, for his lucid explanation of Mr. Sutton’s tables, and comparison with 
those prepared for the Foresters by Mr. Neison.— Jide Foresters’ Quarterly Report. 

Xx2 
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witness of the United Sisters’ Society. Turning to the second 
valuation (1890-95) of the assets, realised and prospective, and liabili- 
ties of the several courts or branches, we discover a net deficiency, 
whereas the first valuation showed a small net surplus. It must be 
remembered that we are now leaving out of consideration the deferred 
annuities of a hundred members as well as Unity and district funeral 
funds, and are only dealing with the court sick funds. As a matter of 
fact, the Unity and district funds show a relatively large surplus of 
assets over liabilities. The valuers’ report makes it at once clear 
that the sickness experience of the society so exceeded that allowed for 
in the standard tables used (Manchester Unity experience, male) that 
an increase of 5 per cent. to the tables’ values had to be added; and 
to meet the estimated deficiency, the society’s valuers, Messrs. R. 
Watson & Sons, have advised that about 10 per cent. should be added 
to present sickness contributions, which were in part based on Ratcliff’s 
Manchester Unity experience. A table of monthly contributions is 
given below, by which the present rates are compared with those based 
on the experience of friendly societies (female) shown by Mr. Sutton, 
which increased rates the society has now adopted :— 


3ENEFITS. 
6s. First Six Months; 3s. After ; 
£4 at Death. 


3ENEFITS. 
&s. First Six Months; 4s. After ; 
£5 at Death. 





Contributions. Contributions. 
Ages. Proposed. Present. Ages. Proposed. Present. 
s. 4. s. d. . «& a. & 
16 to 20 » 0 103 0 9 16 to 20 l 2 1 O 
Rata = « 248 2 18M. « « AB » 3 
DD «s BL « » . as L O 29 ,, 31 ° ° ; 2 = 1 34 
34 and 35 > a ee a: 34 and 35. 1 8 t 6 
38 , 39 1 5 1 4 38 , 39. 1 103 1 9 


Miss Worsley has made a careful analysis of the sickness returns 
under the heads of * Influenza,” “ Anemia,” “ Debility,” and “ Other 
Causes,” with the following results :—*‘ That out of a total of 992 cases, 
221, or 23 per cent., have been due to ‘ Influenza’; 76 cases, or 8 per 
cent., due to ‘Anzmia’; and 66 cases, or 7 per cent., due to what is 
termed ‘ Debility’; the remaining 629 cases, or 62 per cent., being 
due to other causes. There are, however, 134 cases unaccounted for 
in Courts Victoria, Loyal Clifford, and Constance, which have been 
included under the head of ‘Other Causes.’ It is probable that a 
certain proportion of these were due to the three causes above specified. 
Influenza has, therefore, probably been responsible for about 25 per 
cent. of the sickness, and Anemia and Debility together for about 15 
per cent.” 

In the matter of duration of sickness the experience of the United 
Sisters compares favourably with that of Mr. Sutton’s friendly 
societies (female), as out of 992 cases 3 per cent. were under 6 days, 
62 per cent. from 6 to 24 Cays, 21 per cent. from 25 to 48 days, and 
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only 14 per cent. over 48 days. A few of the shorter cases have, 
however, been identified as portions of longer cases divided between 
two returns, while several long-period cases would have been returned 
in two shorter periods. But, after making all due allowance, the 
results are reassuring upon this head. 

Another feature of interest in Miss Worsley’s report is the com- 
parison between the cases of sickness occurring among distant mem- 
bers and those “ who are more in touch with the court and under the 
control of the officers.” The result shows the longer average duration 
of the former in a striking degree ; since, omitting Court “ Work and 
Leisure ”’ (London), which for the most part has only distant members, 
we get of sick cases among resident members a percentage of 382, 
extending over 24 days, as compared with the heavier percentage of 46 
in cases among distant members. 

The table treating of the occupations of members is also of special 
interest, because Mr. Sutton was unable to deal with this important 
factor in his report. 


PERCENTAGES OF SicK MEMBERS TO TOTAL MEMBERS IN ALL COURTS, 
ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS. 





| Approximate Average | 
Number of Number of Cases of | Percentage of 
Membersin all; Sickness per Annum | Sick Cases on 
|Courts, ist Jan-, taken from the Five | Number of 
| | wary, 1896. Years’ Return Divided| Members. 
| by Number of Years. | 


Occupations. 





' (A) Domestic Service and Matrons 











(Schools and Institutions) . | 366 | 54 14 

| (B) Elementary Teachers and | | 

Governesses : | 133 20 16 

| (C) Office (Clerks and Secretaries | | 

| and Post Office) | 15 4 26 

| (D) Factory and Laundry ‘1 184 57 30 

| (E) Shop Assistants, Barmaids, | | 

| and Shopkeepers , 83 12 14 

| (F) Sick Nurses . ‘ ‘ ; 35 5 | 14 

(G) Dressmaking, Millinery, and | | 

| Tailoring (not Factory). | 95 | 19 21 

| (H) Daily Work—Charing and | | 
Washing : a ; 25 7 | 27 

| (I) Without Paid Occupation, | 
including Wives | 17 


| 37 

The results are pretty much the expected. Factory and laundry 
have been always considered comparatively unhealthy occupations. 
As regards “ C., office,” the numbers are too small for the fair play 
of the law of averages. The light sickness, however, of “ sick nurses ” 
is surprising, and only in a less degree the respective sick rates of 
“KE” and “A.” ‘ Without paid occupation and wives’? come out 
well from the ordeal. Here, it is probable, the need to take out sick 
pay is not so great as in the other occupations. 
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To sum up: It is evident that the practice of allowing women to 
insure for a sick benefit and charging them in accordance with male 
rates is very unsound. If a friendly society for women is to be 
established on a firm financial basis, it must charge its members contri- 
butions which will cover the liabilities those members bring, and the 
contributions should be calculated on Mr. Sutton’s average female 
experience, and be from time to time revised, if necessary, in the light 
of the society’s own experience. 

However good actuarially the tables may be with which a society 
begins to work, revision is often necessary to meet local conditions or 
special circumstances. And the cardinal principle in friendly society 
finance of building up reserves to meet future and increasing claims 
cannot be too strongly enforced. 

Mr. Sutton has also done well to lay stress on “the personal 
equation’ of management. The best tables without efficient and 
economical management will be made of no avail. The hearty and 
active co-operation of all members, when it comes to the due safe- 
guarding of the funds for the common benefit of all, is imperative in 
a well-managed society. The note of warning struck some years ago 
by Mr. Gladstone is too often needed; “ You go,” he said, “ into 
these societies to seek your own good through the good of others.” In 
mutual thrift there must always be the active principle of altruism at 
work. 

It may be said that members cannot well join too young, provided 
they undergo a second medical examination between the ages of six- 
teen and eighteen. The Amended Friendly Societies Act now allows 
a continuous membership from the age of one year till the end of life. 
The advantages of such membership are great: the early years of 
life lay up for the latter years, whilst the need of transfer from a 
separate juvenile society to an adult is obviated. 

There is the further “ personal equation ” of the doctor, and I am 
afraid he is not always careful enough in the matter of examination. 
The experience of the United Sisters has also shown that after a 
sickness of eight weeks the committee of management should be em- 
powered to have a second medical opinion, if thought desirable. It has 
been found advisable to make arule that no member should draw more 
than six months’ full sick pay in any twelve calendar months; and if 
a member has been in receipt of full pay for six months, she should 
not again claim full pay until she has been off the sick fund altogether 
for twelve months. Thata sick member should call off the sick fund, 
and then call on again, after a very brief interval, for a slightly different 
illness, is a contingency to be guarded against. 

A portion of the excess of female sickness experience in the 
Government return is without doubt due to the frequent inclusion of 
maternity benefits ; and societies should take care to insure only for 
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ordinary sickness, while at the same time opening a maternity fund 
as a separate insurance. 

With regard to what a sick member (female) may do when on the 
sick fund, the hard-and-fast line drawn in male societies often operates 
with undue severity. The special rule of the United Sisters that 
“no work which either brings in earnings, or is considered by the 
doctor to be injurious to recovery, may be done by sisters who are in 
receipt of sick pay ’’ has worked well, and, so far as the experience of 
the court goes, it has not, when duly safeguarded by the visits of the 
sick visitors, been found liable to abuse. 

Full actuarial solvency is not likely to be found in any friendly 
society until sickness contracts terminate at sixty-five years of age, 
and the disability of age, as distinct from the disability of sickness 
during the working period of life, is separately provided for. This 
regulation is the more imperative in friendly societies for women, 
because, on the average, female life is two years longer than that of 
males. This is favourable to mortality experience, but operates 
against a lifelong sickness insurance. In the Unity Funeral Fund 
of the U.S. F. 8., while the expectation of deaths was 32, the actual 
experience was only 16. Unquestionably, as has been seen, a large 
percentage of sickness was the result of influenza and anemia among 
the young members, generally during the first two years of member- 
ship. Very possibly these causes may lessen in their influence during 
another quinquennial period. It is, however, unmistakable that the 
promoters of friendly societies for women should take all possible 
care to make use of the significant results which have been brought to 
light by Mr. Sutton’s laborious investigation. It is also to be 
hoped that the special report of the Organising Secretary of the United 
Sisters will shortly be made public, and that kindred societies will 
not be slow to avail themselves of the lessons it conveys. 

Much debatable matter has been cleared up, obstacles to progress 
have been removed, theories have been brought tothe test of experience. 
The doubters and critics—who are many—can now venture on what 
will be to them new ground with doubts dispelled and fears allayed. 
We repeat, that the results of Mr. Sutton’s labours should at once 
and without undue delay be made use of. The pioneer work of the 
United Sisters will not have been thrown away if advantage is taken 
of an experience which, though short in point of time, has been, the 
present writer ventures to think, fruitful and beneficial. The net 
gain is that all those women who are interested in themselves obtain- 
ing, or helping their sisters to obtain, full friendly society benefits 
with actuarial solvency, are now enabled “to take courage and go 
forward.” 

J. Frome WI vkrnson. 








BRITISH TRADE AND THE INTEGRITY OF CHINA. 


In the debate on China in the House of Commons on March Ist, the 
following motion was accepted by the Government, and passed without 
a division :— 

“That it is of vital importance for British commerce and influence that the 
independence of Chinese territory should be maintained.” 


During the debate on the motion, Mr. Curzon observed that he had 
not any great belief in the inherent stability of the Chinese Govern- 
ment; that China was being pressed from every side, and was 
incapacitated from successful resistance by defects in her Government 
and institutions ; and that he could well foresee she is confronted in 
the future by even greater dangers than she had to meet in the past. 
Dut, speaking for the Government, he declared ‘our policy is and 
must be to prevent her disruption so far as we can, and to secure for 
her that fresh lease of life to which her immense and magnificent 
resources entitle her.” 

In March, 1894, four years before the debate, I urged, in an article 
on “ Western nations and Eastern markets,” that the designs of 
France and Russia upon China, and the approaching completion of 
the Siberian Railway, together with her own inherent weakness, par- 
ticularly on the seaboard, should teach China that the goodwill of 
non-aggressive foreign nations was of the utmost importance for the 


preservation of the integrity of her dominions; and I pointed out 
that :-— 


‘Such knowledge should, and in all likelihood will, lead her to further extend 
the European stake in her markets by increasing the number of treaty ports ; re- 
ducing her provincial taxation on goods in transit, which at present throttles com- 
merce, particularly in Southern and Western China ; and by throwing open the whole 
of her navigable rivers to steam navigation. Thus trade would increase by leaps 
and bounds, and other manufacturing nations, besides our own, would look with 
angry eyes at the threatened encroachment of France and Russia upon the 
Celestial Empire, which, if carried out, would close its vast and highly-promising 
markets to their commerce.” 


My advice appears now to be bearing fruit. It has apparently 
been accepted by our own Government and, at its instance, by the 
Government of China. China has thrown open her rivers to steam- 
navigation ; she has issued a proclamation enforcing the provincial 
authorities to recognise and act up to our transit treaty-rights, thus 
relieving foreign trade in transit from provincial taxation ; and, if the 
Peking correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt may be believed, at 
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the instance of Baron von Heyking, an Imperial edict has been issued 
allowing foreign goods to be introduced, duty free (7.c., probably after 
payment of the import duty of 5 per cent. and the transit duty of 
24 per cent. as fixed by the treaty-tariff), in original packages, to all 
places in the interior of China, on condition that the packages shall 
be transported, unopened, to their final destination. This latter is a 
boon that I have for many years, acting through the Chambers of 
Commerce, pressed our Government to obtain. Moreover, Mr. Curzon, 
during the debate I have alluded to, declared, on the part of our 
Government, that “Our belief is that the integrity of China, which 
we are asked by this motion to safeguard, is most likely to be secured 
by throwing open China to the interests and intercourse of the whole 
world. . . . The more Powers—the more civilised Powers—you interest 
in China, the more likely you are to be able to sustain her integrity 
and welfare.” 

Notwithstanding the many brave speeches made by our Ministers 
on the platform, there is good reason to believe that Germany has 
treated their words as wind, and does not intend to bind herself to 
refrain from preying on China and restricting the area of trade for 
other nations. If she were to refrain from doing so, she would be 
stultifying the declarations that have been made by her Foreign 
Minister, Herr von Bulow, in the Reichstag. On December 6th, in 
referring to the policy of Germany in the Far Kast, he stated that 
“The time is gone by when other nations can divide the earth and 
Germans reserve for themselves the sky.” 

Again, on February 8th, the very day Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour were assuring Parliament that there was no conflict of view 
between the German and Russian Governments and our own, Herr 
von Bulow was placidly referring to the fifty kilometre zone, as the 
‘“‘ German zone,” and was assuring the Reichstag that, ‘ In Kiao-Chau, 
English, French, and Russian interests are equally far removed, so 
that our interests there do not touch those of any Power.” 

As to our declared policy of the “ open door,” the German Foreign 
Minister plainly stated that he would not commit himself to it, espe- 
cially as regards Foreign Powers. He would not go further than to 
say that he thought “ it would best correspond with German interests 
in the future to make Kiao-Chau a free port.” Our new Commercial 
Treaty with Germany is now on the fapis, and to flout us over-much 
at the present moment might have disagreeable consequences for 
Germany. What will happen when that Treaty is concluded, time 
will show. It was after this speech of Herr von Bulow that our 
Government determined to safeguard our area for trade to a limited 
extent by entering into the Agreement with China which includes 
the following important arrangement, which virtually places the 
Yangtse region under British protection :— 
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“In view of the great importance attached by Great Britain to the retention of 
the Yangtse region in Chinese possession, the Chinese Government have formally 
intimated to the British Government that there can be no question of territory, in 
the valley or region of the Yangtse, being mortgaged, leased, or ceded to any 
Power.”’ 

We have seen that Germany is apparently bent upon dividing the 
portion of China lying to ihe north of the Yangtse region with Russia, 
and upon fomenting a quarrel between England and France over the 
division of the remainder. She doubtless hopes to secure the pro- 
vinces of Shantung and Shansi, and part of Shensi, Kansu, and Honan 
as her share of the spoil; leaving the Chinese province of Pe-chili, 
together with the three Manchurian provinces and Mongolia, Chinese 
Turkestan and Thibet, to Russia. Thus her power in Asia would 
about balance that of Russia, and she would have an enormous preserve 
for the extension of her commerce. She would never otherwise have 
propounded and initiated a scheme whereby the Chinese Empire 
would be broken into four fragments, two of which, under France and 
Russia, would be closed to her trade by prohibitive tariffs. 

Now, it is evident that neither Russia nor France looked upon the 
intervention and proffered aid of Germany with favour. Whatever 
the designs of these two Powers upon the integrity of China may be, 
neither of them considered the time opportune for their fulfilment, 
and neither of them desired to share the spoil with Germany. Russia 
considered that she had an imminent war with Japan on her hands 
over Korea, and that, anyhow, it would be too early for her to take 
action in Manchuria before the completion of the Siberian-Pacific 
Railway. Moreover, by seizing Kiao-Chau, Germany seized a port 
that, during the winters of the two or three previous years, had 
harboured the Russian fleet, and for the lease of which, Russia at 
the very time was negotiating with China. Besides this, it was 
naturally inferred that Germany intended to acquire a large share of 
what Russia considered she herself was the natural heir to. Prince 
Oukhtomsky is known to be the personal friend of the Emperor of 
Russia, so the views of the Emperor on the subject were probably 
expressed correctly by that Prince’s organ, the St. Petersburg 
Viedomosti, early in December last, a day or so after Germany had 
demanded Kiao-Chau Bay from China, and about a fortnight before 
the doctrine of the “‘ mailed fist ” was launched at Kief. The journal 
urged that :— 

‘«Tf the Germans introduce fresh elements of trouble into China, other States, 
and especially angry Japan, will not remain mere spectators, and Russia in her 
proper senses could not allow that part of the world to become a second Africa 
for the white man.” 

Aggression in China was not popular in France, outside a small 
clique of hungry projectors and officials looking for promotion. 
France had received more than she bargained for in her last war with 
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China ; and her colonies in Indo-China had proved not only unre- 
munerative but a heavy burden. She had enough banditti to deal 
with in Tonkin without hankering after several millions more in the 
unruly provinces of South-Eastern China. Germany’s action was, 
therefore, not looked on with favour by France in general, otherwise 
than as being vexatious to England. It was Germany that was 
initiating the disintegration of China. Why then should we have 
meekly passed over the action of Germany, and then turn and howl 
in one pack at Russia because it was bent upon following a course 
that had been practically sanctioned by Lord Salisbury in his speech 
at the Mansion House in November, 1895, and after Mr. Balfour’s 
speeches at Bristol in the following February, and at Manchester in 
January last, which invited Russia to take the necessary steps to 
obtain an ice-free port ? 

Russia’s late action against us in Korea and in connection with our 
projected Anglo-Chinese loan has been vexatious, but her demands on 
China in respect to Port Arthur, and for leave to make a branch rail- 
way to connect her main line with that ice-free port, are only such as 
we should have made in like circumstances. In fact, Russia is so 
placed that she must obtain an ice-free port even at the cost of a war 
with Japan, which she evidently expects and is preparing for. It 
would be rampant folly on our part to war against Russia in order to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Japan. Unless we allow Russian 
action or Russian pressure at Peking and Seoul in any way to interfere 
with our privileges or rights in Chinese Manchuria and Korea, I fail 
to see what cause we have for making a fuss. Indeed, if we reso- 
lutely determine to carry out our own policy of keeping the markets 
of the Far East open on equal terms to the trade of the world, I do 
see cause for rejoicing in the intention of Russia and Germany to 
improve the position of their and our customers, and thus their pur- 
chasing power, by the construction of railways. 

Of course, it is the duty of our Government to come to a clear 
understanding with Germany and Russia that, in the ports leased by 
China to them, we shall receive equality of treatment and taxation 
with their own subjects ; and that there shall be no preferential rates 
on their railways. It is likewise necessary to note that with Kiao- 
Chau connected with the main Chinese system of railways by a branch 
line, and Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan in Russian hands, and con- 
nected with the main Russian and Chinese system of railways, the 
trade of Northern China as well as that of Chinese Manchuria and 
Mongolia, and of Eastern Asiatic-Russia, will, for several months in 
the year, find its way to these ice-free ports. It is, therefore, all the 
more important that there should be equal treatment on these lines 
and at these ports for all nations. If there is not, it will be an act of 
commercial war that the United Kingdom, the United States, Austro- 
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Hungary, Italy, Japan, and other nations concerned, would have a 
right to resent. 

With Russia at Port Arthur and Germany at Kiao-Chau there can 
be no doubt that, unless we can by hook or by crook get possession of 
either Ta-lien-wan or of Wei-hai-wei, we shall be at an enormous dis- 
advantage in case of future warlike operations in the Northern Chi- 
nese and Korean Seas. If we allow China to cede Ta-lien-wan as 
well as Port Arthur to Russia, and if Japan determines and is able 
to keep Wei-hai-wei, we shall only have the open and unprotected 
roads of Chefoo on the whole length of the Chinese coast, from the 
Yangtse northwards, to anchor our fleet in for many months in the 
year, in case of war. The question of Ta-lien-wan is, pace Lord 
Salisbury, a serious one for us. Port Arthur is all that Russia can 
rightfully demand as a naval base. T'o demand Ta-lien-wan as well, 
is, in my opinion, merely working to our detriment, and I trust that 
its cession to Russia will be vigorously and successfully opposed, and 
that it will be acquired by us. 

Whatever the rumoured demands of France may be, the further 
disintegration of China has probably been brought to a halt for 
some years, at least, by the firm attitude of resistance taken up 
by the British nation, and the growing sympathy for our policy 
that has even been displaying itself in Germany and in France. 
Kven the restless German Emperor may come to the same frame of 
mind, though it appears that Germany is now raising a claim to 
the whole of the province of Shantung, which contains about one- 
twelfth of the population of China, as being within her sphere of 
influence, and this notwithstanding that it includes the treaty port of 
Chefoo, and the naval base of Wei-hai-wei which is now occupied by 
Japan. Every day that passes, our position for successfully coping 
with the designs of such nations who would fain consider themselves 
the “heirs of China,” is being strengthened. The United States and 
Japan, and still more recently Austro-Hungary, have shown a strong 
inclination to range themselves on our side in defence of their own 
and our interest, and it is daily becoming more recognised by other 
trading nations that the desire of aggressive nations to shut off the 
trade of one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world from them isa 
matter that deeply affects their interests and far more deeply the 
interests of their descendants. The fulfilment of such desires would 
not only mean the destruction of the Chinese Empire, but would be 
an act of commercial warfare against them, an act that would be more 
und more felt as their struggle for existence increased with the growth 
of their population. 

The struggle for existence is daily becoming fiercer. This is 
mainly owing to the ever-increasing horde that is being driven to 
seek a livelihood in manufacturing and distributing pursuits. The 
last census showed that since the commencement of the century the 
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population of Great Britain had more than trebled, notwithstanding 
the great and constant flow of emigration to the United States and 
our Colonies, whereby they have been largely filled up. Even 
assuming that the population of Ireland remains stationary, and 
that emigration from Great Britain increases in ratio to the popu- 
lation ; at the present rate of increase, at the close of next century the 
inhabitants of the British Isles will number fully a hundred and 
thirty-five millions. The acquirement, maintenance, and develop- 
ment of markets for our ever-increasing manufactures is thus a matter 
of growing importance tous. Other manufacturing nations are more 
or less in the same plight, and the result has been the fierce scramble 
for territory which has led to the partitionment of Africa, Borneo, 
New Guinea, and Indo-China ; and to the hurrying of armed hosts 
to Eastern Asia, and the threatened letting loose of the dogs of war. 
From Lord Salisbury’s statement, during the debate on the Address, 
even after subsequent correction, it appears that there is no serious 
conflict of view between Germany and Russia and our Government. 
Moreover, the French Foreign Minister thought fit to declare, in the 
Chamber, on February 7th, not only that “ France desired that 
China should continue to exist, and wishes that no attempts should be 
made against her rights,” but went on to say that “ France will seek 
for a combination suited to maintain harmony among the Powers.” 
And on February 25th, we learned from Mr. Curzon’s reply to Lord 
C. Beresford’s question in the House, that the French Government 
had no intention to oceupy Hainan, and did not intend to follow 
the example of Germany and Russia by occupying a naval base in 
Chinese waters. We may, therefore, look to having France on our 
side. If such is the situation, all nations being at one with us in 
the desire to develop trade with the Chinese dominions to its utmost 
possible limits, we should have no difficulty in arranging for joint 
effort towards putting the requisite pressure on the Chinese Govern- 
ment to force it to follow the example of the Governments of India 
and Japan. These countries, with great and growing benefit to them- 
selves, have abolished all internal taxation on trade, and have opened 
the whole of their coasts as well as their rivers to steam navigation. 
The results to our trade with China of such a policy can be judged 
from the following facts taken from recent Trade Reports. In 1896 
the exports from the United Kingdom to China and Hong Kong 
amounted to only 5d. per head of China’s population, whereas India 
took 2s. worth and Japan 3s. worth per living soul. Japan, therefore, 
received in value, per head of the population, more than seven times 
as much of our goods as was taken by China, a country far more 
fertile and far richer in latent wealth than either Japan or India. 
China’s policy up to the present has impeded trade to the utmost, 
practically stifling it in many parts, by subjecting it to harassing 
delays, countless extortions, and unnecessary cost of carriage, with 
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the result that her people are impoverished and discontented with 
their rulers. 

The general ignorance of even able and unusually well-informed 
statesmen in this country as to the requirements of our commerce 
in China was curiously exemplified by Sir Henry Fowler’s speech at 
Wolverhampton on January 31st, when, scoffing at the idea of 
Cabinets in Downing Street opening markets for commerce, he 
declared that : ‘“‘ Markets were opened by clever tradesmen and manu- 
facturers.”” Had he studied our treaties and blue-books he would 
have found that our clever tradesmen and manufacturers were unable 
even to set foot in China, Corea, and Japan until those countries 
were forced open by war and kept open by treaty. A glimpse into 
recent Reports on the trade of China and the Chinese treaty ports 
would have prevented him from so committing himself, for he would 
have learned how greatly our trade is hampered by absurd restric- 
tions, unnecessary delays, onerous taxation, and by the squeezes and 
extortions of numberless officials, which have practically driven the 
trade out of the hands of our clever traders into the hands of the 
Chinese, and turned our merchants into commission-agents and mere 
shipbrokers, and left no single European tradesman in China outside 
the Concessions at the treaty ports. 

Let us contrast the position of trade and traders in China and 
Japan, so as to be able to foretell what the trade of China may 
reasonably be expected to be when the Chinese Government follows 
the example that has been set it by that of Japan. According to 
Mr. Consul Brenan, who was last year deputed by the Foreign 
Office to report on the state of trade at the Chinese and Japanese 
treaty ports, the development of trade in China “is at present 
struggling against every obstacle that bad government can put in 
its way. Japan affords us the exact converse in every sense of the 
last proposition.” In short, in Japan our Consul failed to see what 
greater facility can be given for the movement of trade. He says: 
“A London barge placidly sailing down the river Thames, and a 
boat being dragged up a Nile cataract, do not produce a greater 
contrast than is offered by the conditions under which trade exists 
in the two countries.” 

In Japan the import duties on raw material, and the export duties 
on the principal Japanese manufactures have been abolished, and we 
are told that: “Trade is hampered by no internal, and but by few 
and trifling export duties; no official has any power or scope for 
iliegal exactions . . . facilities of transport have already been largely 
provided both by rail and water, and are yearly growing . . Nothing, 
in fact, that Government patronage and interest can do to encourage 
legitimately the commercial and industrial tendencies of the people 
is left undone.” 

This sensible policy, joined with the rectitude of the Administra- 
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tion, has had the natural effect of increasing the revenue and trade of 
the country, and the prosperity and loyalty of the people. It like- 
wise accounts for the revenue and trade of Japan per head of the 
population being so largely in excess of those of China. In a recently 
published report, the whole revenue of China is given at £14,829,000; 
whereas the Japanese ordinary revenue for the current year is estimated 
at £12,141,021, and its extraordinary revenue at £11,918,922. The 
extraordinary revenue may be left out of account in the comparison, 
because it is largely composed of contributions, receipts from the war 
indemnity, and from loans. Japan, with one-tenth of the population 
of China, has an ordinary revenue—which is rapidly increasing— 
equal to more than eight-tenths of that of China, and Mr. Lowther, 
our Secretary of Legation in Japan, has pointed out, in his report on 
the Budget of Japan, that “the country could bear a higher scale 
of taxation.” 

In 1896 the foreign trade of China was valued at £55,768,000 ; 
and that of Japan at £31,543,195. The foreign trade of Japan is, 
however, but in its infancy, and it is increasing at an astonishing 
rate. Between 1880 and 1896 it increased nearly fivefold. For the 
present year its foreign trade will probably be nearly as large as 
that of China, or nearly ten times as large per head of the population 
as that of China. As the general fertility and latent mineral wealth 
of China are, area for area, far in excess of those of Japan, and the 
people of both countries are equally ingenious and industrious, and 
have the same trading propensities, there can be no reason why, if 
China follows the lead of Japan, her revenue and foreign trade should 
not in afew years increase tenfold, and expand at a similar rate to 
those of Japan. To understand why China is so far behind that 
country, in power of offence and defence, and in revenue and trade, 
we must consider the “defects in her Government and institutions,” 
which, as Mr. Curzon has pointed out, have “ incapacitated her from 
successful resistance.” 

The Chinese officials are without doubt the most venal in the world, 
and bribery, corruption, and peculation have in the course of centuries 
been raised in China to a fine art. It has been bruited about that one 
or two of the viceroys are comparatively honest, but considering the 
enormous amount of revenue that is peculated in the provinces under 
their charge, their honesty cannot be much more than a veneer. Even 
the highest judicial and highest Court officials are tainted in the 
same manner. Only last September an Imperial decree was published 
in the Peking Gazette, in which it appears that the President of the 

3oard of Punishment (the highest Court of Justice in the Empire), 
the elder brother of the late Chinese Minister to Great Britain and 
France, had been accused by two censors of “ having given secret aid 
to his nephews in their attempts at getting money by illegal and 
doubtful methods.” The President, together with the First-Class 
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Secretaries (equivalent to our Secretaries of State), who had (doubt- 
less for heavy bribes) endeavoured to shield him, had been handed 
over to the Board of Appointments for the determination of an 
adequate penalty. 

The system of expecting and demanding presents (otherwise 
bribes), regulates, as in Korea, success at the examinations, the 
obtainment of official appointments and promotion, and the veiling of 
peculations and other iniquities perpetrated by officials. From the 
Imperial Court down to the lowest official underling the naturalist’s 
observation, quoted by Swift, applies— 

“A flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 


And these have smaller still to bite ’em ; 
And so proceed ad injinitum.’’ 


On any official arriving at his new post, it is a well-understood 
rule that all the officials inferior to him in the district, prefecture, 
province, or viceroyalty, who are under his supervision, are expected 
to make him a present, graduated in value according to the compara- 
tive lucrativeness of their posts, and according to what delinquency 
they wish covered, or what favour they wish granted by their superior. 
An instance of the manner in which such bribes are rendered 
ineffective when not given to the Governor, as well as to the 
Viceroy of a Province—these officials being checks or spies upon 
each other—appears in a recent Peking Gazette, in which the Emperor 
decreed as follows :— 


‘Tt has been the custom for Viceroys and Governors of provinces to send us 
annual secret reports, at the end of each year, concerning the abilities, general 
conduct, and honesty of their subordinates, commencing from those holding the 
substantive and expectant ranks of Taotai and Prefect, down to the petty 
officials of the last or 9th class. With these reports as data, we are enabled to 
know the value of each official in the provinces to whom has been entrusted the 
direction of the affairs of our subjects, the common people. The following, how- 
ever, appears to us inexplicable. Ona former occasion we received one of these 
secret annual reports from Tan Chung-lin, the Viceroy of the two Kuang pro- 
vinces (Kuangsi and Kuangtung), who eulogised a certain Chou Tien-lin, Prefect 
of Szenfu, in Kuangsi province, declaring that he was ‘a man to be thoroughly 
trusted, both as an honest and talented official, who attended to his duties 
earnestly and diligently,and whom the people under him greatly loved and trusted.’ 
Now, however, Shih Nien-tsu, ex-Governor of Kuangsi, sends us an altogether dif- 
ferent report of this Chou Tien-lin, stating that ‘the reputation for ability of the 
said Prefect of Szenfu is mediocre, and from his general conduct he is not to be 
trusted to hold an important post,’ etc. This is rather strange, and calls for an 
investigation. We, therefure, command Huang Huai-sen, the present Governor 
of Kuangsi, and Hsu Chen-yi, Governor of Kuangtung, to investigate conjointly 
the case and report to us as to how the said Prefect really stands in the estima- 
tion of the people of the Prefecture of Szenfu. Let there be no private likes or 
dislikes to stand in the way of a perfectly just report.” 


It was to remove the need of bribery and extortion that the 
Emperor, Kien Lun, towards the end of last century, in order to 
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find an ample support for the officials, raised their allowances, or 
emoluments in grain, which are given to them in addition to their 
salary. Thus, for instance, according to the Ta-Tsing-Hoey-Tien, a 
Governor of a province, whose money salary is 150 taels (£25) per 
annum, receives pay and emoluments together amounting to 15,000 
taels (£2,500) per annum. The Provincial Treasurer gets 8,000 taels 
(£1,333), and so on with the other officials. ‘These emoluments are 
apparently unknown to, or forgotten by, writers who seek to excuse the 
bribery, corruption, and extensive peculations of the officials on the 
grounds of their being unable to subsist upon their small pay. 

The revenue system of China could not be more effectively designed 
to lend itself to peculation. It is described by our Consul at Foo- 
chow as “ an utterly rotten and corrupt system of collecting revenue, 
wherein the vested interests involved are so enormous that nothing 
short of the reform of the whole fiscal arrangements of China can set 
it right. The system of farming the taxes, or at least making the 
official in charge of them remit a certain sum every year, while he 
puts the balance of the amount into his own pocket, ensures the 
largest possible collection at the greatest possible cost, and the least 
possible benefit to the Government. It is said that the cost of 
collecting Likin is 70 per cent. of the total amount realised. The tax- 
farmers may be, and often are, Mandarins of the highest rank.” The 
Tartar General at Foochow, who farms the Native Maritime Customs 
of the Fukien Province, is the highest official in the province, and 
ranks before the Governor-General, and has been Governor-General 
of the Hukuang Provinces. He is said to pocket out of the Customs 
150,000 taels a year. How much the Manchu Colonel in charge of 
the Foochow office and other subordinates pocket out of the Customs 
of this province is not stated. The peculation of the Native Maritime 
Customs at Shanghai and Canton is even more glaring. It is within 
the mark to say that not one-fiftieth of the receipts of this branch of 
the Customs are accounted for by the officials. 

The collection of revenue from trade, land, &c., in the interior is 
thus remarked upon by Mr. Consul-General Jamieson in his “ Report 
on the revenue and expenditure of the Chinese Empire” :— 


“Each district has a fixed quota, which the magistrate must produce by hook 
or by crook, but beyond that minimum all the rest is practically his own, not to 
keep exactly, because if he holds a lucrative appointment he is expected to be 
extra liberal in his presents to the Governor, to the Literary Chancellor, to the 
Provincial Judge, the Treasurer, and so on, not to mention still higher dignatories 
if he wishes to get on. But there is no magistracy that does not at least make up 
its limits of taxation and leave something over, while the greater number leave a 
handsome surplus. To hand this over to the Imperial exchequer is about the 
last thing that anyone would think of doing. It is the fund out of which mainly 
the fortunes of Viceroys and Commissioners have been built up.” 


Every official and underling connected with the collection of taxa- 
tion has his finger in the pie. Native inland custom-houses, known 
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as “‘kwan,”’ and Likin stations, known as “chia”’ or as “ka,” are dotted 
over the country at every few miles both on the water and land 
routes. The salt controllers have likewise their stations, collectors, 
and watchers spread over the provinces, it may be cheek by jowl with 
the others. Each of these departments, though collecting duties at 
the same station, have a separate establishment. At treaty ports 
like Canton there are two other separate establishments : namely, the 
Imperial Maritime Customs and the Native Maritime Customs. The 
Imperial Maritime Customs, which are under European supervision, 
take cognizance only of cargoes carried in foreign bottoms, ‘.., 
foreign-built ships, whether foreign-owned or Chinese. The Native 
Maritime Customs still controls the trade in native junks, and levies 
duties on their cargoes. In a letter in The Times of January 20th, 
I pointed out that the annual receipts accounted for by the Native 
Maritime Customs at Shanghai “ must represent more nearly a week’s 
collection than a year’s,” and that if the Native Inland Customs’ and 
Native Maritime Customs’ revenue “ were collected by the Imperial 
Maritime Customs’ Department—the only honest revenue department 
in China—the assets to the Imperial Government from this source 
would probably be at least fifty times as large as they are at present.” 

Exactly the same might be said about the Likin revenue, and we 
may expect some very startling revelations in connection with it when 
the terms of the new loan are carried out. For the loan is secured 
on the unmortgaged portion of the Foreign Customs’ receipts, and 
upon the Likin of the provinces of Kiangsu, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Che- 
kiang and Nganhwui, and the Likin collection in these provinces is to 
‘be placed under Sir Robert Hart. The Emperor has for years shown 

-a& determination to put a stop to the peculation of the revenue, and 
the wholesale peculation that will certainly be revealed by the first 
year’s collection of the Likin by the Imperial Maritime Customs, will 
go greatly to strengthen his hands, and will tend to the consolidation 
of the whole of the establishments now collecting revenue from trade 
in that department, greatly to the benefit of the revenue and the 
merchant alike. At present mining and other industries are practi- 
cally stifled by the enormous taxation on goods in transit. In one 
case, for instance, the price of coal is increased tenfold at a distance 
of thirty miles from the mines. 

An idea of the present internal taxation upon goods can be gained 
from the following passage from Mr. Commissioner Bredon’s memo- 
randa concerning Railways and Inland Taxation in China, which 
was published last year by order of Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector- 
General of Customs. Mr. Bredon, in 1896, was officiating Com- 
missioner of the Imperial Maritime Customs at Hankow, and drew 
out the memorandum at the request of the Viceroy, Chang Chih-tung. 
The memorandum states that :— 
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‘“‘ In foreign countries it is usual to tax goods once only—on import ; the duty 
then paid frees them from all further taxation in the interior. The Chinese 
system of levying additional small taxes, frequently at stations not very distant 
from one another, on the way to market, seems to people from other countries to 
be vexatious and troublesome. The further goods go in China the more tax they 
pay, the higher the price becomes, and the harder it is for those who want them 
to pay forthem. This is certainly a cause of hardship to inland consumers, for 
it places those who live in the interior provinces and remote districts in a less 
favourable position than those who live on the seaboard. Though, owing to 
freight expenses, the former can never be on quite so good a footing as the latter. 
the Government should do what it could to make the discrepancy between them 
as small as possible, so that all the subjects of the Empire should be on as nearly 
equal a footing as can be attained.” 


Of course, under such circumstances, there is no place in the world 
where wholesale smuggling extends and flourishes as it does in China. 
Our Consul at Pakhoi has stated that the opium smuggled to that 
district, from the opium fields of Yunnan, “ is still twenty-seven times 
that of the declared.” The smugglers return laden with cotton yarn, 
cotton piece-goods, and other merchandize along the same bye-paths 
by which they have previously eluded the tax-gatherers. Some idea 
of the taxation on our piece-goods in the interior, in provinces where 
the provincial authorities until last year refused to recognise our 
treaty transit-rights, can be gained from Mr. Consul Brenan’s Report, 
issued in May, 1897, on the “State of Trade at the Treaty Ports of 
China,” where he says :— 


“To reach the provinces of Yunnan or Kueichow, vid the West River, which 
is the natural route, it costs 8 taels in imposts of various kinds to lay down a 
bale of yarn weighing 400 lbs. On piece-goods the tax is much heavier ; on 
the cheaper kinds it amounts to as much as 40 per cent. on the value.” 


Besides this, all sorts of illegal fees and squeezes have to be paid at 
the barriers to prevent the goods being delayed for days awaiting 
inspection. Then, on entering Yunnan, Likin and native Customs’ 
dues have to be paid at various stations before the goods reach 
Yunnan-Fu, the capital of that province. In 1889, Mr. Warry, the 
adviser on Chinese affairs to the Government of Burma, showed in a 
report that between the frontier of Yunnan and Yunnan-Fu piece- 
goods had to pay 11 per cent. ad valorem for Likin, and 40 per cent. 
for native Customs’ duties, making a taxation of 51 per cent. 
Assuming that a like taxation is levied in Yunnan on goods passing 
to Yunnan-Fu by the West River route, the gross taxation, outside 
squeezes, &c., levied on them between Canton and Yunnan-F'u would 
be no less than 91 per cent. of their value, whereas if our treaty- 
rights had been enforced and the goods been sent inland under transit 
pass, the gross taxation would have amounted to only 2} per cent. 
ad valorem. 

An idea of the squeezes levied by the officials at the tax barriers 
can be gained from Mr. Consul-General Jamieson’s “ Report on the 
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Revenue and Expenditure of the Chinese Empire,” issued in Feb- 
ruary, 1897, where he shows that at one barrier “ nearly 100 per 
cent.” is added to the tariff charges, under the pretence that it is 
required to cover “ the costs of collection,” including “a meltage fee, 
loss on melting, freight and costs of transmission, and general office 
expenses.” A receipt, however, is only given for the proper tariff 
charges, not including the amount charged for collection, &c. And 
he says: “This illustrates exactly what is going on all over the 
Empire.” Then there are the douceurs, known as tea-money, which 
are given to facilitate business and prevent unnecessary delays, and 
the bribes which are given in order to escape part of the taxation. 
In reference to the latter, Mr. Consul Brenan says in his Report :— 


“The way in which the revenue is defrauded is simple. A boat-owner on 
arrival at the station with a cargo of merchandise, with the connivance of the 
Likin official and his staff, makes a false declaration of quantities ; 100 pieces may 
be passed as 70 (Mr. Consul-General Jamieson says that they are at times passed 
as low as 50). A receipt for seventy is given, and the tax on the remaining 
thirty is divided between the merchant and the official. Towards the middle or 
end of the month, when the receipts have reached about one-twelfth of the annual 
amount expected from the office, the month is closed, and subsequent receipts 
during this month are either not entered at all, or are entered to the credit of the 
following month,’’ 


To show how burdensome the Likin taxation is, Mr. Consul- 
General Jamieson quotes the “ Likin Regulations for the province of 
Chekiang,” and a summary of the method of working prepared by a 
Consular Assistant, whereby it appears that “merchandise in transit 
is taxed at each successive barrier 3 and 2 per cent. until it has 
passed four barriers, giving a maximum of 10 per cent., after which it 
is free for the rest of the province. But it will be observed that is 
only for one province, and should goods be destined to pass through 
another province, the same process recommences.”’ 

We have seen that the foreign trade of Japan will this year, in all 
probability, be, per head of the population, ten times as large as that 
of China, and the internal trade of Japan must be at least ten times 
as large as its foreign trade. The internal trade of China if, like 
Japan, it was relieved from the present burdensome taxation and 
exactions might, therefore, naturally be expected to be a hundred 
times the present value of its foreign trade. To be within the mark, 
we will assume that its present internal trade is valued at only ten times 
its present foreign trade, it would then be of the value of £557,680,000. 
Assuming that this trade pays on an average only one provincial 
Likin of 10 per cent., the revenue from Likin should be no less than 
£55,768,000. Adding to this the 100 per cent. levied in addition 
from the trader for cost of collection, &c., we have a gross amount 
collected by the Likin collectors from the traders of £111,536,000. 
But, according to Mr. Consul-General Jamieson, only £2,158,666 
enters the Treasury. The remainder can only -be accounted for by 
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peculation and by extensive smuggling. Anyhow, it is clear that an 
amended system of taxation is required. 

I have shown that in a single province, Yunnan, 40 per cent. ad 
valorem is collected on our piece-goods by the native inland customs, 
yet the total revenue that enters the Treasury from the native custom- 
houses, maritime and inland, from the whole of China is given by our 
Consul-General as only £166,666. The peculation and smuggling 
are so stupendous as to nearly pass belief, and the small amount of 
revenue derived from the taxation on trade is as nothing when com- 
pared with the harm that it does to trade in general, and the misery 
and impoverishment that it causes to the Chinese people. 

Just the same peculation goes on in the collection of revenue de- 
rived from the land. About 650,000,000 acres out of the area of 
982,369,920 acres of China proper are under cultivation. Of the 
cultivated land more than three-fourths are said to produce two or 
more crops. Leaving out the land producing only one crop, we have 
a remainder of 500,000,000 acres. Allowing for land thrown out of 
cultivation by drought, inundations, and rebellions, we may safely 
assume that 400,000,000 acres are annually under cultivation and 
bearing two crops. On such land two taxes are raised, one termed 
the land tax on the spring crop, and the other termed the grain tax 
on the autumn crop. 

From Mr. Jamieson’s report we learn that the land tax averages 
1,200 cash (it takes 12 lbs. of brass to make 1,200 cash) an acre, 
and the grain tax averages 1,020 cash an acre. ‘To each of these 
sums 450 cash is added for tea money and cost of collection. Thus 
the cultivator pays in all for the revenue demands on his land, 3,120 
cash, or (at the exchange in 1896 of 1,200 cash per tael) 2°6 taels per 
acre, but the cultivator receives receipts for only 666 cash. The 
revenue on the 400,000,000 acres, taking the tael at 3s. 4d., should be 
£173,333,333, or nearly twelve times the gross revenue from all 
sources that enters the Chinese Treasury. Whereas only £5,275,000 
enters the Treasury from these two sources of revenue. Thus more 
than £168,000,000 disappears annually between the cultivators’ 
hands and the Treasury. No wonder Li Hung Chang and the other 
Chinese Viceroys are said to be the richest men in the world. 

If the land and grain taxes were properly accounted for, the whole 
of the internal taxation on trade could be swept away, and the 
Chinese Government would have ample funds remaining for the 
development of the country by railways, and for its defence by sea 
and land. Anyhow, our Government should insist that the terminal 
Likin now levied on our goods that are sent into the country under 
treaty transit-pass shall be abolished. It is levied in distinct infrac- 
tions of both the spirit and letter of our treaties. Mr. Consul- 
General Jamieson, in his address to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
last November, gave abundant proof that this is the case, and plainly 
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told the Members of the Chamber, that: ‘‘ There could be no doubt 
that the original intention of both contracting parties, in fixing a 
transit duty, was to clear our goods of all inland taxation from the 
port till they reached the consumer.”’ 

Nothing could be clearer on this point than the two final paragraphs 
of Clause 1, Section ILI. of the Chefoo Agreement of 1876, which, 
referring to certain places on the Yangtse, not being treaty ports, 
declare that :— 


**At all such points, except in the case of imports accompanied by a transit 
duty certificate, or exports similarly certificated, which will be severally passed 
free of Likin on exhibition of such certificates, Likin will be duly collected on 
all goods whatever by the native authorities.” 

The harm which these terminal duties do to our trade is well shown 
by the following extract from Mr. Consul Brenan’s Report on the 
Trade of Canton for 1896 :— 


“ Considering the thickly populated region which Canton should supply in 
addition to its own 2,000,000, one cannot but be struck by the absurdly small 
amounts of foreign imports. The superior endurance of native fabrics may have 
something to do with the restricted imports of our textiles ; but the real general 
explanation is, undoubtedly, to be found in the heavy taxation specially imposed 
upon goods imported from abroad. The intention of the framers of our treaties 
was that imports in British ships should pay only 5 per cent. ad valorem so long 
as they were consumed in the port—that is the city and suburbs—of Canton, and 
that an additional half duty should clear them of all duties on their way to any 
place in the interior. The actual state of things is far different. ... Once 
they are sold to Chinese, a tax euphemistically styled terminal Likin or Octroi is 
levied specially on such goods, and it is gravely argued that, as this tax is levied 
on all foreign goods, no matter whether they pass through the foreign or native 
custom-house, there is no differential treatment. In this way the treaty stipu- 
lations are nullified. For while 5 per cent. is undoubtedly a light tariff, 5 per 
cent., plus an extra percentage limited only by the risk of destroying a lucrative 
revenue, means unrestricted taxation.” 


Year after year, through a long series of years, our Consuls in 
China have urged in their reports that, if the Chinese are to become 
better customers for our goods, the obstacles to trade at the treaty 
ports and in the interior must be removed, and our treaty rights must 
be enforced. They have pointed out the absurdity of conducting 
trade and business in a cumbersome cash currency, in which 
12 lbs. of copper cash have to be paid for a} tael’s (3s. 4d.) worth of 
goods. They have urged that, of all forms of taxation, the Likin 
and inland customs system is the worst. It is costly, cumbrous, and 
vexatious even if well administered, and in China it is simply a field 
for wholesale peculation. It combines the maximum cost to the 
people with the minimum of benefit to the people. They have truly 
and incessantly urged that our trade with China entirely depends 
upon her ability to bring her produce to market, and that her tea 
trade and her silk trade is being practically destroyed by heavy 
internal taxation. In no other country in the world are such exports 
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subject to taxation. Again, Russia is now allowed to import salt into 
China across her border, whereas we are forbidden by our treaties to 
import salt into any part of the Chinese dominions. Yet, under the 
‘“‘ most favoured nation” clause of our treaties, a privilege granted to 
any other Power must be shared in by us. Why should we not insist 
upon our right to import salt into China, and thus greatly increase 
the volume of our trade and that of the Chinese revenue? If her 
people are to grow prosperous, the absurd embargo on the export of 
grain should likewise be removed; this would add greatly to the 
Imperial Maritime Customs revenue. China cannot buy unless she 
sells, and the more she sells the more she will buy. Moreover, it has 
been well said that, in every country of the world, and in none more 
than in China, greater cheapness means greater trade. If anything, 
therefore, occurs to reduce the cost at which goods reach the actual 
consumer, greater quantities of them will be purchased. 

There can be no doubt whatever that if our treaty rights had been 
duly enforced, as they should have been, our trade with China would 
now be fully ten times its present volume. Foreign nations are 
plainly showing that they are not in the humour to allow a rotten 
and corrupt Government, like that of China, to stifle their trade by 
such infringements of their treaties. Trade is the life-blood of manu- 
facturing nations, and increased trade they must and will have, even 
if they have to parcel out China and tumble down its dynasty to 
obtain it. I have shown that foreign trade in China is subject to 
unrestricted taxation, solely because our Foreign Office, through a 
long course of years, has ceased to maintain our rights. China 
wants more money to meet her liabilities, and is endeavouring to 
get it by increasing the duties on internal trade, and by taxing boats, 
carts, pack animals, and other means of carriage. If our trade 
and that of other nations is not to be taxed out of being, it is high 
time for us, with or without the conjunction of other trading nations, 
to bring the necessary pressure to bear upon China to ensure the strict 
observance throughout her Empire of our treaty rights. And, if we 
are to save China from the threatened disruption, we must further- 
more insist upon her following the example of Japan in abolishing all 
internal taxation on trade. With the Yangtse region now under our 
protection, and with 70 per cent. of the foreign trade of China carried 
on with our dominions, and over 80 per cent. of freight by steamer in 
our hands, it is for us to take the initiative. There can be no doubt 
that many, if not all, the Powers interested in developing their trade 
with China, would gladly help us in doing all that is required for 
extending such trade to its utmost possible limits. If the integrity 
of China is to be preserved, and large sections of that country are 
not to be annexed by foreign Powers and closed to the trade of the 
rest of the world, prompt action is necessary. 

Horr 8. Hattert. 


_ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPORTING LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of Toe Fortnicutty Review. 


Srr,—I am sorry to trouble you even with this short letter, as I had no 
intention of entering further into a controversy which after all can interest 
but a few persons, who, no doubt, have long ago formed their judgment 
of the case; but I must ask you to allow me to correct a mistake, which 
appears to have arisen from the somewhat involved sentences of Mr. 
Grohman’s personal friend, Baron Biedermann. 

It has been inferred, and not unjustly, considering the wording of his 
letter, that he is an expert, known to Mr. Grohman and myself, and had 
been requested either by both of us, or by you, to decide on certain points 
of dispute. He says :—“I could not well decline this request, etc.” So 
far from this being the case, Mr. Grohman’s criticisms of my works have 
never appeared to require any notice, and I simply wrote objecting to his 
misstatements as to what these books contained. 

As these misstatements appear again, word for word, in Baron Bieder- 
mann’s letter, I can only presume that being unacquainted, as he is, with 
the English language, he has accepted his friend Mr. Grohman’s state- 
ment of facts, without asking someone else to verify them. 

I regret that I cannot claim the Baron’s acquaintance, though it is true 
that I once received a letter from him speaking of the great interest which 
he had taken in my work. 

With these two exceptions, I have nothing to object to in his criticism, 
which is an intertsting statement of his opinion, and will no doubt carry 
all the weight which it deserves; especially in his own country where his 
knowledge on matters connected with Literature and Art will be appre- 
ciated at its true value. 

Yours faithfully, 
HEDLEY PEEK. 


[This correspondence must now close.—En. F. R.] 


*.* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscript. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 








